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FOREWORD 

SPAIN,   AND    HEE   COLONY   OF   THE  RIO   DE   LA  PLATA 

Argentina  as  the  child  of  Spain — Differing  opinions  concerning 
the  Spanish  colonial  policy — Difficulties  involved  by  distance — The 
temptations  of  the  Conquistador es — Disadvantages  experienced  by 
the  Court  of  Spain — Power  of  the  Conqwistadores — Alteration  in 
the  colonial  policy — Penalties  for  the  infraction  of  laws — The  gal- 
leon fleets — Reasons  for  their  existence — The  Casa  de  Contratacion 
— ^The  development  of  the  native  tribes — Material  gains  from  the 
contact  of  European  and  Indian — Some  question  of  weapons  and 
products — Influence  of  religion — The  awakening  of  a  national 
spirit. 

The  nature  and  progress  of  a  chicken  is  difficult 
to  be  understood  unless  it  is  realised  that  the  crea- 
ture emerged  from  an  egg\  Some  similar  process 
must  be  applied  to  countries.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend the  New  Argentina  and  its  people  one  must 
begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the  old. 

Argentina,  to-day,  may  be  lacking  in  some  re- 
spects, as  is  the  general  lot  of  nations.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  classed  at  the  present  moment  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  countries  in  the  world.  As 
a  nation  it  is  rapidly  winning  its  way  into  the  very 
first  front  of  the  great  communities  which  count. 
From  the  industrial,  commercial,  political  and  intel- 
lectual point  of  view  it  is  now  to  be  reckoned  with 
among  peoples  as  an  asset  of  an  importance  quite 

out  of  proportion  to  the  comparatively  limited  num- 
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ber  of  its  inhabitants — for  its  total  population  does 
not  yet  amount  to  nine  millions  of  inhabitants.  Let 
us  see  from  what  beginnings  this  important  nation 
has  sprung. 

Argentina,  like  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  Eepublics,  was  the  child  of  Spain 
from  1536  to  1810.  Much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  in  their  day 
of  great  empire  ruled  their  colonies  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  popular  mind  the  Spanish-colonial 
policy  is  usually  held  to  have  been  narrow,  unjust, 
and  reactionary.  It  is  on  these  heads  that  it  has 
been  most  severely  criticised. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  respects  both  the  views  and 
the  legislation  of  the  Spaniards  failed  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  circumstances  which  obtained 
in  those  colonies  which  at  the  time  constituted  so 
large  a  part  of  a  new  and  comparatively  unkno\\Ti 
world.  In  the  course  of  the  hard  fought  and  bloody 
revolution  and  of  the  period  immediately  following 
it  the  bitterness  of  the  moment  caused  many  charges 
to  be  brought.  The  Spaniards  professed  a  certain 
amount  of  contempt  for  those  who,  inexperienced, 
were  struggling  to  found  a  nation,  while  the  Argen- 
tines reproached  the  mother  country  for  a  selfish 
policy  calculated  to  drain  dry  the  health  and  wealth 
of  her  colonies. 

Viewed,  nevertheless,  in  the  calm  light  of  distance, 
and  in  that  of  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Spanish  regime  was  far  from  deserving  to 
the  full  the  opprobrium  which  has  been  so  freely 
cast  upon  it.    It  is  true  that  the  conduct  of  affairs 
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left  much  to  be  desired.  Spanish- America  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  lent  itself  to 
numerous  abuses,  and  the  desire  for  the  control  of 
its  rich  fields  and  revenues  led  to  endless  intrigues 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

This,  in  a  sense,  was  inevitable.  But  it  did  not 
follow  that  this  condition  of  affairs  was  sanctioned 
by  those  who  fondly  imagined  they  were  in  supreme 
control.  Even  were  they  possessed  of  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  the  Spanish  authorities  were  placed 
under  very  severe  disadvantages  in  the  handling  of 
these  far  away  territories.  Many  of  these  disad- 
vantages, again,  were  insuperable  at  the  moment. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  do  away  with  the  tedium 
and  delays  entailed  at  that  period  by  the  voyages 
to  the  New  World.  As  is  explained  in  a  later  chap- 
ter not  once,  but  hundreds  of  times  in  the  course 
of  the  Spanish  American  Empire  did  it  occur  that 
when  special  orders  had  been  sent  from  the  Court 
of  Spain,  or  a  special  mission  had  been  dispatched 
with  particular  and  probably  wise  instructions,  the 
situation  in  the  spot  affected  had  entirely  changed  by 
the  time  that  the  despatches  or  official  had  arrived. 

To  these  difficulties  were  added  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent Mnd.  These  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  among  the  conquistadores  them- 
selves. In  the  16th  century  the  mere  embarkation 
for  Spanish- America  was  a  perilous  adventure.  For 
every  dozen  names  which  have  leapt  to  fame  for 
their  deeds  in  that  continent,  the  dark  and  rich 
earth  of  the  southern  world  saw  many  thousand 
corpses  strewing  its  soil.     And  in  those  days  of 
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frequent  shipwreck  there  were  many  others  rotting 
far  down  beneath  the  bright  surface  of  the  tropical 
oceans. 

Every  man,  in  short,  who  set  out  for  the  colonies 
of  those  days  went  upon  his  quest  fired  by  a  very 
special  ambition.  Did  circumstances  go  against 
him  and  promise  to  bring  his  hard  efforts  to  nothing, 
he  was  naturally  prepared  to  go  any  lengths  to  jus- 
tify the  risks  and  hardships  he  had  endured.  Among 
the  unscrupulous  the  greatest  endeavours  were  made 
to  raise  themselves  on  pinnacles  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months '  adventurings,  such  as  would  never  have 
been  their  lot  after  years  of  campaigning  in  Europe. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  conquistador es 
hung  closely  together  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Indians,  the  climate  and  disease,  since  this  was  ren- 
dered imperative  by  this  unbreakable  law  of  self 
preservation.  But  in  almost  every  other  respect  the 
temptations  to  serve  their  own  ends  made  each  a 
poor  server  of  his  comrades'  interests.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  course  of  the  return 
journeys  which  these  adventurers  would  make  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  On  such  occa- 
sions, when  actually  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
King's  ear,  any  sense  of  loyalty  to  absent  comrades 
would  most  frequently  yield  to  the  unique  opportu- 
nity of  advancing  self  interest — an  opportunity 
which  was  often  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  countries  in  themselves  of  greater  area  than  the 
motherland. 

It  must  not  be  implied  from  this  that  the  Span- 
ish court  was  not  frequently  served  with  an  admir- 
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able  and  devoted  loyalty.  There  have  been  in- 
stances in  plenty  of  the  kind  which  have  brightened 
the  history  of  South  America.  At  the  same  time, 
the  highest  authorities  in  Madrid  were  naturally  at 
the  mercy  of  those  officials  who  sent  despatches  from 
their  headquarters  abroad,  or  who  came  in  person 
to  lay  their  case  before  the  King.  Many  injustices 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  alone, 
and,  as  was  bound  to  happen,  many  of  the  measures 
framed  in  Europe  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  had  the  effect,  when  put  into  operation  in  the 
far  away  colonies,  of  working  in  a  manner  which 
was  entirely  unexpected  and  frequently  disastrous. 

In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  the  power  of  the 
conqiiistadores  over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land  was  absolute.  Very  soon  it  became  tem- 
pered by  the  influence  of  a  number  of  priests  who, 
taking  their  example  from  the  famous  Las  Casas, 
intervened  from  time  to  time  between  the  autocracy 
of  the  conqiiistadores  and  the  sufferings  of  the  na- 
tives. It  was  very  seldom,  however,  that  an  actual 
conflict  took  place  between  the  Church  and  the  con- 
qiiistadores. In  matters  affecting  the  actual  stand- 
ing and  treatment  of  the  aborigines  the  two  forces 
worked  very  largely  hand  in  hand.  The  conquista- 
dor possessed  his  allotted  number  of  native  work- 
ers, and  the  priest  busied  himself  in  converting  the 
workers  to  Christianity  in  a  fashion  that  was  so  rapid 
and  wholesale  that  souls  may  be  said  to  have  been 
collected  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  an  unpartic- 
ular  philatelist  collects  stamps  to-day. 

There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this  rule. 
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The  warrior  nations  which  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  may  be  said  never  to  have  suffered  from 
the  curse  of  slavery ;  and  at  a  rather  later  period  in 
such  territories  as  those  of  Paraguay,  where  the  na- 
tives, being  of  a  pecuHarly  docile  disposition,  were 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  conquistadores,  there  was 
actual  intervention  by  the  priests  to  organise  the 
Indians  into  well-trained  and  powerful  communities 
of  their  o^m,  and  they  succeeded  in  forming  what 
was  practically  a  separate  state  within  the  Spanish 
Empire  of  the  Indies. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  Court  of  Spain  itself, 
this,  in  the  first  instance,  was  inclined  to  be  liberal. 
It  was  the  confusion  in  the  New  World,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies and  frequent  misrepresentations  prevailing 
there  which  eventually  caused  this  attitude  to  be 
changed.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  views  of  the  Spanish  Court  and  the 
clergy  between  the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  the 
tliird  or  fourth  decade  of  the  16th.  Thus,  in  the 
first  instance,  there  was  no  restriction  on  the  impor- 
tation of  books  into  the  South  American  colonies. 
In  fact,  the  first  official  regulations  dealing  with  this 
subject  contained  the  order  "that  no  tax  whatever 
shall  be  paid  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  books 
into  these  Kingdoms,  it  being  considered  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  that  books  should  be 
brought  from  abroad  into  these  Kingdoms  in  order 
that  men  may  be  made  learned  by  them." 

As  early  as  1502  the  first  evidence  of  the  new 
spirit  became  apparent.  Then,  the  severest  restric- 
tions were  made  on  the  introduction  of  any  volume 
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whatsoever  into  South  America.  It  was  enacted 
that  all  unsuitable  books  should  be  burned  in  the  pub- 
lic plaza,  and,  in  1558,  the  dread  of  any  infraction  of 
these  stern  laws  was  rendered  even  greater  by  a 
law  condemning  to  death  at  the  stake  any  one  found 
not  only  selling  but  even  in  possession  of  a  book 
unlicensed  by  the  Inquisition.  Curiously  enough, 
the  class  of  work  which  was  most  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  Americas  was  that  which  dealt  with 
the  colonies  themselves.  This,  no  doubt,  was  con- 
sidered as  particularly  perilous  as  regards  influ- 
encing the  views  of  the  colonials — in  an  inconvenient 
direction. 

In  short,  it  soon  became  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Spain  to  encourage  ignorance  on  the  part  of  its 
colonial  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of  ignorance  itself, 
since  that  condition  was  held  to  imbue  a  condition 
of  content  in  its  o^vner,  which  a  little  knowledge 
might  destroy,  with  the  result  of  breeding  unrest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  away  lands. 

The  restrictions  of  the  state  were  not,  of  course, 
confined  to  such  matters  as  literature.  As  commerce 
began  to  grow  between  the  old  world  and  the  new 
jealous  care  was  taken  that  this  should  be  conducted 
strictly  on  the  lines  laid  do^vn  by  the  Court.  Only 
certain  ports  in  South  America  were  permitted  to 
receive  the  galleons,  whose  points  of  departure  from 
Spain  were  correspondingly  restricted.  It  was  only 
in  these  favoured  South  American  harbours  that  the 
periodical  fairs  were  permitted  to  be  held,  and  the 
rules  and  methods,  moreover,  by  which  the  goods 
brought  out  from  Europe  were  distributed  to  the  less 
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fortunate  territories  of  South  America  were  rigidly 
and  meticulously  mapped  out.  The  fleets  of  galleons 
sailed  at  stated  intervals,  and  so  lengthy  were  these 
that  much  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  South 
American  traders.  Nevertheless,  there  was  far 
more  method  in  this  procedure  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

Curiously  enough,  it  has  been  the  recent  European 
war  which  has  made  clear  some  of  the  motives  from 
which  resulted  the  cumbrous  and  diflS.cult  convoy 
system.  There  were  remarkably  few  periods  dur- 
ing her  colonial  dominion  when  Spain  was  entirely 
free  from  war,  and  even  during  those  alleged  free 
intervals  which  occurred  from  time  to  time,  the 
foreign  privateers  and  buccaneers  had  always  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  the  presence  of  these  grim 
foes  necessitated  large  and  powerful  convoys  if 
there  were  to  be  any  security  at  all  in  the  navigation 
of  the  southern  waters. 

As  regards  the  actual  machinery  for  dealing  with 
the  commercial  side  of  the  early  colonial  affairs, 
the  Casa  de  Contratacion  de  las  Indias  was  founded 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Acala  in  1503.  This 
was,  in  actual  fact,  a  chartered  company  possessing 
many  privileges  and  the  monopoly  of  trade  by  Royal 
License  issued  in  1553.  The  laws  of  the  Casa  de 
Contratacion  commanded  the  same  obedience  as 
those  issued  direct  from  the  Court.  At  later  dates 
the  privileges  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  Seville.  The  mer- 
chants of  Spain,  of  course,  were  associated  purely 
with  this  great  institution,  which  charged  five  per 
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cent,  duty  on  all  goods  shipped  to  the  colonies, 
and  a  further  ten  per  cent,  on  those  wares  when  they 
reached  their  port  of  destination.  The  profits  of 
the  merchants  are  said  to  have  averaged  about  400 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  amounted  to 
nearly  1000  per  cent. 

The  Casa  de  Contratacion  also  fixed  the  price  at 
w^hich  the  produce  of  the  Americas  should  be  sold. 
Here  the  policy  was  exactly  reversed,  and  the  profits 
to  the  colonials  were  frequently  so  small  as  to  dis- 
courage these  shipments  with  the  result  that,  so  far 
as  Argentina  was  concerned,  very  little  beyond  hides 
and  fat  travelled  to  the  north  in  the  two  fleets  which 
went  to  and  fro  every  year. 

In  the  end  this  procedure  exercised  a  baneful  effect 
on  the  Spanish  industries  themselves.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  merchants  of  Spain  found  it  easier 
to  buy  the  goods  destined  for  South  America  from 
Genoa,  London,  Paris  and  Hamburg  than  to  stimu- 
late their  own  industrial  concerns  to  greater  efforts. 

To  return  to  the  New  World  itself,  it  is  not  ^\T.thout 
interest  to  note  the  national  careers  of  the  various 
tribes  of  southern  South  America  as  influenced  by 
the  advent  of  the  European.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  broad  sections ;  the  first,  the  warrior  tribes, 
intractable  and  truculent;  the  second,  the  more 
peacefully  disposed  dwellers  in  more  fertile  lands. 

The  warrior  tribes  were  naturally  those  who 
rushed  to  meet  their  fate,  and  who  stood  or  fell  by 
it  without  further  ado.  In  southern  South  America 
the  only  peoples,  remnants  of  which  sui-vive  of  this 
section  to-day,  are  the  Patagonian  Indians  in  south- 
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em  Argentina,  and  the  Araucanians  in  southern 
Chile,  who  lived  side  by  side,  though  divided  by  the 
great  range  of  the  Andes.  The  liistory  of  the  war- 
rior peoples,  indeed,  may  be  briefly  told.  The 
Araucanians  alone  contrived,  largely  omng  to  their 
forest  surroundings,  to  retain  their  country  intact 
for  centuries.  The  southern  Argentines  continued 
undaunted,  but  in  far  lesser  numbers,  and  their 
hostilities  were  confined  rather  to  raids  and  plun- 
derings  than  to  anything  approaching  a  pitched 
battle. 

Even  of  these  nations,  of  course,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain, if  small,  proportion  who  mingled  mth  Euro- 
peans, and  who  are  responsible  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  blood  of  that  famous  figure,  the  Ar- 
gentine Gaucho.  Although,  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  these  strenuous  aboriginals  lost  much  from 
Spanish  occupation,  they  gained  one  asset,  which 
was  to  them  of  incalculable  profit,  that  is  to  say — the 
horse.  With  this  animal  once  in  their  midst  they 
became  arch-equestrians,  as  indeed  the  Whites  found 
to  their  cost  on  innumerable  occasions. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  compare  the  respec- 
tive material  benefits  derived  by  each  race  from  its 
contact  with  the  other.  So  far  as  the  Indians  are 
concerned,  we  have  seen  that  they  obtained  the 
advantage  of  horses,  and  beyond  this,  of  course,  of 
the  cattle,  sheep  and  other  species  of  domestic  live- 
stock in  which  the  continent  had  been  entirely  lack- 
ing until  the  advent  of  the  European.  From  the 
purely  military"  point  of  view  very  little  seems  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  beyond 
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the  use  of  the  horse.  The  employment  of  firearms, 
even  until  a  very  much  later  date,  does  not  appear 
to  have  appealed  to  their  temperament,  and  through- 
out the  centuries  the  warrior  races  of  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay  appear  to  have  retained  their 
predilection  for  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs, 
as  well  as  the  characteristic  weapon,  the  holas,  balls 
of  stone  covered  with  hide  and  joined  together  by 
strips  of  this  material  which,  when  flung,  curled 
themselves  with  force  about  the  body  of  their  victim. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  the  more  peaceful 
Indians  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  various  ce- 
reals and  other  growths  imported  from  Europe ;  and 
also,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
cruder  imported  comforts. 

Against  this,  from  the  purely  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Europeans  gained  comparatively  little  of 
{^  kind  which  had  hitherto  been  unkno^^m  to  them. 
It  is  true  that  they  found  to  their  hand  for  the  first 
time  tw^o  of  the  most  valuable  growths  in  the  world : 
the  maize  and  the  potato.  Beyond  this,  and  the 
use  of  the  Paraguayan  tea,  or  yerba  mate,  they 
found  nothing  of  any  material  importance  to  which 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  in  Europe. 

From  the  point  of  \aew  of  mutual  influence,  a  cor- 
responding situation  prevailed.  The  Iberian  colo- 
nisation, of  course,  has  always  differed  mdely  from 
the  Anglo  Saxon.  Whereas  one  of  the  keystones 
of  the  latter  has  been  the  holding  aloof  of  the  white 
governing  elements  from  the  coloured  governed 
races,  the  former,  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which 
it  has  operated,  has  adopted  the  system  of  the  blend- 
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ing  of  the  two.  The  result,  naturally,  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  new  people  with  racial  characteristics 
distinct  from  any  other.  In  countries  where  the 
dark  blood  predominated  very  greatly,  such  for 
example,  as  the  East  Indies,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  white  race  should  be  even- 
tually swallowed  up  in  those  of  the  darker  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  Portuguese,  a  very  notable  in- 
stance of  this  exists  at  Goa,  where  the  remnants  of 
the  Portuguese  half-caste  population  are,  save  for 
certain  customs,  almost  impossible  to  be  distin- 
g-uished  from  the  Hindoos. 

In  southern  South  America  this  same  process  of 
blending  began  to  operate  from  the  very  start  of  the 
colonisation.  Here,  with,  the  continuous  and  ever- 
increasing  advent  of  white  blood  the  weight  of  influ- 
ence lay  practically  altogether  with  the  Europeans. 
As  has  been  seen,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early 
instruments  of  these  was  the  Church,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  warrior  tribes  already  referred  to, 
spread  its  tentacles  so  rapidly  among  the  natives 
that  within  a  century  after  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  southern 
regions  it  may  be  said  that  practically  every  aborig- 
inal inhabitant  in  the  pacified  areas  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  or,  at  all  events,  to  an  alleged 
species  of  that  religion,  such  as  appealed  to,  and 
could  be  understood  by,  his  peculiar  temperament. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  ethics  of  the  European 
dominated  the  rest,  it  had  to  yield  in  many  respects 
to  the  influences  of  the  various  regions.  Thus,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  christian  religion  in  those  districts 
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where  the  Indians  largely  predominated  rapidly  be- 
came tinged  with  ceremonial  that  drew  its  origin 
from  the  aboriginal  cnstoms  and  traditions.  A 
similar  situation  prevailed  as  regards  the  general 
habits  and  cnstoms,  and  even  the  laws  of  the  Indies, 
although  distinctly  and  rigidly  laid  down  by  Spain 
in  the  iirst  instance,  were  wont  to  tind  themselves 
adapted,  although  to  a  comparatively  minor  extent, 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  spot. 

In  the  course  of  time,  all  this  had  the  inevitable 
effect  of  awakening  a  national  spirit  in  the  various 
countries  involved, — a  spirit  which,  although  it  oper- 
ated for  generation  after  generation  in  a  subcon- 
scious fashion,  possessed  some  curious  results,  which 
demonstrated  a  sentiment  quite  apart  from  that  of 
the  purely  European  point  of  view.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  astonishing  instances  of  this 
is  the  fact  that,  after  the  successful  revolution  in 
Argentina  it  was  at  one  time  seriously  proposed 
by  a  certain  section  of  the  white  and  enlightened 
patriots  that  an  Inca  should  be  chosen  to  govern 
the  new  state,  somewhat  on  a  modem  and  intellectual 
replica  of  the  ancient  Inca  Empire  of  Peru ! 

This  point  may  not  appear  of  great  importance 
at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it  possesses  a 
considerable  significance  of  its  own.  For  it  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  Argentina  in  spirit  represents 
a  good  deal  beyond  a  country  governed  by  Spanish - 
speaking  people,  and  influenced  solely  by  Spanish 
ethics. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    MAKING    OF    THE    ARGENTINE    NATION 

Some  colonial  episodes — The  relations  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
province  with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  colonies — Effects  of  the 
geographical  situation — Influence  of  internal  physical  conditions — 
Former  political  situation  of  Uruguay — Wars  with  the  Portuguese 
— The  establishment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires — Results 
of  the  British  occupation — Buenos  Aires  and  the  Revolution — The 
first  patriot  Junta — The  seat  of  the  viceroyalty  transferred  to 
Montevideo — Hostilities  on  Uruguayan  and  Paraguayan  soil — Ar- 
rival on  the  scene  of  San  ]\Iartin — London  as  a  patriot  centre — 
San  Martin's  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation — The  expedition  to 
Chile — Situation  of  Argentina  at  the  time  of  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniard — Difficulties  experienced  in  the  national  birth — 
The  work  of  the  first  patriots — Their  task  overwhelmed  by  the 
candillos — The  reign  of  autocracy — Argentina's  peilods  of  trans- 
formation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  at  further  length 
into  the  first  period  of  Argentine  colonisation.  The 
story  has  frequently  been  told  of  the  first  discover- 
ies by  de  Solis  in  1515,  and  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1526,  and  of  the  first  foundation  of  the  city  of  Bue- 
nos Aires  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  1536.  The  sub- 
sequent abandoning  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Spanish  headquarters  to  Paraguay  and 
the  re-founding  of  Buenos  Aires  by  Juan  de  Garay 
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in  1580,  is  also  a  matter  of  fairly  common  knowl- 
edge. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  separation  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  Paraguay.  This 
was  followed  by  an  era  of  steady  though  very  grad- 
ual progress.  Settlements  grew  into  villages,  and 
\dllages  into  cities,  while  the  danger  from  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Indian  population  decreased  every  year. 

So  far  as  the  River  Plate  provinces  were  con- 
cerned, these  remained  to  a  considerable  extent  iso- 
lated from  the  west  and  north  of  the  continent,  from 
the  mere  force  of  geographical  conditions.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  passage  across  the  Andes  to 
Chile  began  to  be  utilised,  but  the  perils  and  length 
of  the  journey  prevented  any  intercourse  worth  men- 
tioning with  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  situation,  of  course,  was  precisely  similar  as 
regards  Peru  and  the  north  of  Bolivia.  From  these 
circumstances  alone  something  may  be  gathered  of 
the  complete  unwieldiness  of  the  gigantic  viceroyalty 
of  Peru,  wliich  included,  at  the  time,  all  Spanish- 
speaking  South  America.  It  was  only  to  the  north- 
east that  nature  had  provided  some  readjTuade  fa- 
cilities in  the  way  of  travel.  For  here  the  broad  and 
lengthy  streams  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  made 
access  easy  not  only  to  the  rich  stretch  of  Argentina 
watered  by  these  streams,  but  also  the  countries  be- 
yond her  boundaries.  But  this  represented  the  sole 
gift  of  nature  in  this  way.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
problem  of  all  which  concerned  the  colonials — as,  in- 
deed, it  remains  to  a  large  extent  to-day — was  the 
question  of  communications. 
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The  great  stretch  of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  pampa,  that  is  to  say,  the  central  provinces  of 
Argentina,  a  vast  dead  flat  plain,  might  well  have 
promised  an  ideal  country  for  roads.  Nevertheless, 
the  rich  alluvial  soil,  innocent  of  even  a  pebble, 
proved  itself  hostile  to  travellers  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  richness,  which,  in  the  winter,  churned  its  sur- 
face up  into  a  depth  of  mud  which  clogged  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  wheels  alike,  and  in  the  summer  lay  many 
inches  deep  in  dust.  Indeed,  so  profound  were  the 
quagmires,  that  when  wheeled  vehicles  once  began 
to  take  their  place  in  the  land,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  when  arriving  at  an  impassible  morass,  to 
slaughter  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  accompany- 
ing horses  and  fling  their  carcasses  into  the  mud 
in  order  to  effect  a  bridge  by  these  extravagant 
means ! 

It  was  entirely  o^\ing  to  these  conditions  that  to 
the  south  the  Indians  remained  so  long  completely 
untamed,  and  although  certain  settlements  were  es- 
tablished by  Jesuits  and  others,  it  was  not  until  the 
mid  19th  century  that  the  southern  interior  became 
available  for  white  men.  As  for  the  famous  Gaucho, 
he  had,  of  course,  from  the  start  of  this  colonisation 
taken  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
portion  of  his  forefathers.  Intensely  hardy  and 
virile,  a  consummate  and  tireless  horseman,  he  un- 
dertook journeys  of  a  leng-th  and  under  conditions 
which  would  have  appalled  the  dwellers  in  most 
other  countries. 

As  regards  what  might  be  termed  the  mid-colonial 
age  of  Argentina,  there  is  not  very  much  of  impor- 
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tance  to  remark.  On  the  whole  the  life  at  this 
period  of  what  was  known  as  the  province  of  the 
Eio  de  la  Plata  continued  on  tranquil  lines.  Now 
and  then  there  would  arise  a  scare  concerning  an 
attack  by  sea  from  foreign  buccaneers,  but  none  of 
these  materialised,  principally  for  the  reason  that 
the  sea-rovers,  like  the  conquistadores  of  old,  paid 
their  chief  attention  to  the  mineral-bearing  coun- 
tries. From  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  trouble  arose 
to  the  east  of  the  River  Uruguay. 

The  land  now  knov^Ti  as  Uruguay  remained  for 
many  centuries  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  in  South  America.  A 
country  of  rolling  grass  lands  and  much  natural 
riches,  it  represented,  naturally  enough,  a  field  to  be 
coveted.  Lying  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
estuary,  it  was  somewhat  cut  off  from  the  main 
Spanish  settlements  in  those  parts,  whereas  from  the 
Brazilian  side  no  such  natural  frontier  existed.  An- 
other circumstance,  moreover,  which  assisted  the 
centuries'  long  dispute  was  to  be  found  in  the  be- 
lated colonisation  of  Uruguay. 

This,  principally  owing  to  the  warlike  tendency 
of  the  Charma  Indians,  was  not  effected  until  long 
after  those  countries  which  are  now  Argentina, 
Paraguay  and  the  south-east  of  Bolivia  had  been 
parcelled  out  and  divided  into  their  separate  ad- 
ministrations. The  famous  frontier  delimitation  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Tor- 
desillas,  did  not  seem  to  apply  to  Uruguay,  at  all 
events  in  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonials.     In  fact,  the  country  which  lay  between 
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the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  present  frontiers  of 
Brazil  was  continually  in  dispute. 

Beyond  these  periodical  wars  mth  the  Portuguese 
there  is  very  little  to  relate  save  that  in  1776  the 
importance  of  Buenos  Aires  was  at  length  recog- 
nised by  Spain,  and  this  province  was  made  the 
headquarters  of  a  new  viceroyalty.  This  was  of 
vast  extent,  since  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
present  Republics  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, and  part  of  south-eastern  Bolivia.  At  this 
period,  too,  numerous  concessions  were  granted  by 
the  Spanish  Court  to  their  colonists  in  these  regions. 

We  now  approach  the  dawn  of  independence. 
Just  previous  to  this  the  British,  sending  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  had  attempted  to  wrest 
these  provinces  from  Spain.  Unsuccessful  though 
this  expedition  proved  in  the  end,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  temporary  occupation  by  the  British  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  had  the  effect  of  has- 
tening the  movement  towards  independence.  The 
intercourse  between  the  invaders  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  had  been  strangely  intimate,  with  the 
result  that  a  continuous  exchange  of  views  occurred 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  races.  The 
British,  moreover,  had  seen  to  it  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  propaganda  should  be  distributed  in  sup- 
port of  liberal  doctrines. 

When  Miranda,  the  first  swallow  of  the  revolution, 
landed  at  Ocumare  in  the  north  of  the  continent  with 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  the  first  actual  military  at- 
tempt found  an  immediate  sjnnpathy  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.    At  the  moment  Liniers,  the  successful  de- 
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fender  of  Buenos  Aires  against  the  British,  was 
Viceroy.  His  situation  was  difficult.  Although  his 
sympathies  lay  with  the  nationalist  party  his  affec- 
tions were  deeply  engaged  by  Spain,  vrith.  whom  he 
had  no  desire  to  disturb  his  relations.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  resigned  his  post  in  1809,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Baltasar  Hidalgo  de  Cisneros. 

Cisneros  endeavoured  to  continue  the  liberal  pol- 
icy of  Liniers,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert 
the  catastrophe,  but  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  could 
now  prevent  the  spread  of  popular  opinion.  The 
suppression  of  risings  in  Chuquisaca  and  La  Paz 
caused  strangely  little  discouragement  in  Buenos 
Aires.  In  this  centre  the  sentiment  was  so  power- 
ful and  universal  that  the  emancipation  was  brought 
about  without  any  actual  collision  or  resort  to  arms. 

In  May,  1810,  matters  came  to  a  head,  and  an 
open  claim  was  made  for  popular  representation, 
Cisneros,  realising  the  complete  futility  of  attempt- 
ing opposition,  retired,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  the 
Independence  of  the  nation  was  declared  amid  great 
enthusiasm.  The  tirst  Junta  was  established  on  the 
spot.  The  members  of  this  consisted  of  Cornelio 
Saavedra,  Juan  Jose  Castelli,  Manuel  Belgrano, 
Miguel  Azcuenaga,  Manuel  Alberti,  Domingo 
Matheu,  Juan  Larrea,  with  Mariano  Moreno  and 
Juan  Jose  Passo  as  secretaries. 

The  Argentine  nation  might  now  be  said  to  be 
established.  It  was  only  in  the  provinces  to  the 
north  and  north-west  that  any  pro-Spanish  senti- 
ment continued.  At  Cordoba  Liniers  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  counter-revolution,  but  his  forces 
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were  defeated  by  the  patriot  troops.  He,  himself, 
endeavoured  to  flee,  but  was  captured  and  executed. 
The  Royal  forces  at  this  period  made  no  attempt  to 
advance  on  Buenos  Aires  itself,  and  the  sole  move 
made  by  them  was  a  threat  made  by  the  Spanish 
squadron  to  harass  the  Argentine  coast — a  shore, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  peculiarly  unsuited  for  this. 
Indeed,  the  new  Viceroy,  Elio — who  had  been  sent 
out  from  Spain,  to  take  over  the  very  doubtful  com- 
mand of  a  Viceroyalty  that  was  already  practically 
extinct — contented  himself  with  establishing  his 
headquarters  at  Montevideo.  From  this  spot  he  de- 
clared war  on  the  new  Republic,  whose  officers  were 
now  busied  in  preparing  their  own  forces,  whom 
they  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Gaspar 
Vigodet. 

Hostilities  very  soon  broke  out  on  Uruguayan 
soil,  where  General  Belgrano  commanded  the  patriot 
forces.  Shortly  afterwards  this  commander  led  an 
army  to  Paraguay.  Here  he  was  defeated,  and  was 
forced  to  retire.  Nevertheless,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  British  a  few  years  previously,  he  con- 
trived to  sow  the  seeds  of  liberty  with  such  success 
among  his  Paraguayan  opponents  that  a  few  months 
later  they  themselves  declared  independence  and 
linked  themselves  up  with  the  movement  of  the  hour. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  forces  based  at  Peru 
had  not  been  idle.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they 
advanced  to  the  south-east,  and  were  only  held  in 
check  by  the  gaucho  troops  commanded  by  their 
famous  leader  Guemes,  with  whom  fought  General 
Uriburu. 
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A  man  destined  to  play  one  of  the  greatest  parts 
in  the  entire  revolution  now  arrived  on  the  scene, 
San  Martin.  Born  at  Yapeyn  in  Misiones,  where 
his  father  held  a  high  official  post,  he  had  returned 
with  his  parents  as  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  to 
Spain  where  he  was  educated  at  a  college  for  nobles. 
Entering  the  Spanish  army  as  a  cadet  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  subsequently  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  this  period 
there  should  have  existed  in  Spain  itself  a  society 
— the  "Sociedad  de  Lautaro" — affiliated  with  the 
*'Gran  Reunion  Americana'^  of  London,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  free  South  America  from  the  Spanish 
dominion.  San  Martin  joined  this  league  at  the 
same  time  as  three  other  South  Americans  who 
were  destined  to  become  famous — Alvear,  Mathias 
Zapiola,  and  Jose  Miguel  Carrera.  From  this  time 
onwards  he  became  completely  devoted  to  the  South 
American  cause.  Travelling  to  London,  he  came 
into  contact  here  Avith  his  friends  of  the  Sociedad  de 
Lautaro  who  had  been  working  in  London  in  con- 
junction with  Miranda  and  others.  It  was  in  com- 
pany with  Alvear  and  Zapiola  that  San  Martin 
sailed  from  London  in  the  British  frigate,  George 
Canning.  He  landed  in  South  America  in  March, 
1812. 

As  an  experienced  soldier,  his  first  task  was  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  horse  grenadiers.  Curiously 
enough,  this  was  brought  into  being  for  an  amphibi- 
ous reason,  that  is  to  say,  to  check  the  landing  par- 
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ties  of  the  raiding  expeditions  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers  which  the  Spanish  Fleet  were  now  or- 
ganising from  the  base  at  Montevideo.  One  of  his 
most  famous  exploits  in  this  direction  in  1813  near 
Bosario  has  been  described  by  J.  P.  Robertson,  an 
Englishman  who  witnessed  the  total  defeat  of  a 
Spanish  force  which  was  engaged  in  harrying  the 
shore. 

In  1814  San  Martin  was  given  command  of  the 
Argentine  troops  at  Mendoza,  and  in  1815  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  A  little 
later  some  trifling  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  officials  threatened  to  relieve  him  of  his  post ; 
but  the  people  of  Mendoza,  among  whom  he  now  en- 
joyed admiration  and  respect,  protested  so  ener- 
getically against  his  removal  that  he  ended  by  re- 
maining. 

By  this  time  the  danger  had  almost  disappeared 
of  a  Spanish  recovery  of  power  in  Argentina  itself. 
Nevertheless,  the  power  of  the  great  Spanish  Vice- 
royalty  of  Peru,  although  shaken,  was  far  from  be- 
ing destroyed.  It  became  obvious  to  San  Martin 
that  in  order  to  remove  the  peril  once  and  for  all 
an  aggression  was  necessary  nearer  to  the  fountain 
head  of  the  Royalist  cause  in  South  America.  With 
this  in  view  he  planned  a  crossing  of  the  Andes  and 
an  attack  on  Chile,  where  almost  eight  thousand 
Spanish  regulars  dominated  the  country. 

San  Martin  laid  his  plan  of  campaign  in  a  thor- 
ough and  deliberate  fashion,  and  it  was  not  until 
March  1816,  when,  having  accumulated  a  force  which, 
although  well  trained  and  formidable  enough,  seemed 
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quite  insignificant  for  the  gigantic  task  it  had  in 
vie\y,  he  made  his  first  reconnaissance  up  the  Us- 
pallata  Pass.  Even  so,  it  was  not  until  January, 
1817,  that  he  made  his  real  attempt.  Tlien  he  set 
out  mth  three  thousand  infantry,  seven  hundred  cav- 
alry, two  hundred  and  fifty  artillery  with  twenty- 
one  g"uns,  and  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
mounted  militia. 

By  means  of  strategj^  he  contrived  to  confuse  the 
Spaniards  concerning  his  proposed  route,  and  the 
entire  patriot  force  reached  the  valley  of  Aconcagua 
on  the  Chilean  side,  on  February  16,  1817.  There, 
at  Chacabuco,  the  first  engagement  with  the  Span- 
iards took  place.  The  battle  ended  in  the  victory  of 
the  patriots,  and  San  Martin  and  his  troops  entered 
Santiago  in  triumph.  A  little  later,  after  some  fluc- 
tuating fortunes  of  war  the  battle  of  Maipii  assured 
the  definite  supremacy  of  the  South  American  forces. 

San  Martin  now,  and  with  no  little  reason,  be- 
came the  popular  idol.  To  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment, essentially  modest,  and  even  inclined  to  shrink 
from  public  praise,  this  mattered  little.  Avoiding 
public  receptions  as  much  as  possible,  he  busied  him- 
self in  the  preparations  of  a  campaign  on  an  even 
more  important  scale,  which,  this  time,  was  to  have 
for  its  object  Pera  itself,  the  headquarters  of  the 
ancient  and  still  powerful  Spanish  Viceroyalty. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  great  task  which  San 
Martin  and  Bolivar  had  set  themselves  does  not  con- 
cern the  subject  of  this  volume.  Long  before  the 
Spaniards  had  been  finally  expelled  from  Peru,  and 
from  the  far  south  of  Chile — in  which  neighbour- 
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hood  a  gallant  remnant  made  its  last  stand — Argen- 
tina had  been  completely  free  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny. 

All  did  not  go  smoothly  in  the  first  instance. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Argentine  national  history 
show  as  much  confusion  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  period.  These,  of  course, 
comprised  the  destruction  of  one  regime  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  building  up  of  another  by  a 
limited  number  of  persons  of  brilliant  intellect  who 
had,  for  their  human  material,  a  mass  of  people 
whom  the  former  epoch  had  left  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  education. 

The  result  was  what  has  happened  in  almost  every 
country  in  similar  circumstances.  At  the  outset  all 
promised  well.  Men  such  as  Belgrano,  Eivadavia, 
Moreno,  Rondeau,  and  the  rest,  made  every  effort 
to  bring  the  new  state  into  line  with  the  older  na- 
tions. Bull-fighting  and  slavery  were  abolished. 
Serious  and  intelligent  attempts  at  education  were 
instituted.  As  early  as  1816  a  school  of  mathe- 
matics was  founded,  while  three  years  later  a  course 
of  pilotage  was  established. 

In  short,  the  first  Argentine  patriots  were  emi- 
nently fitted  to  govern,  and  the  laws  they  enacted 
were  wise  and  progressive.  But  the  unrest  which 
had  been  evoked  was  not  destined  to  die  down  with 
the  birth  of  the  new  nation.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  power  of  the  pioneers  waned  and  died  away, 
overwhelmed  by  the  second  storm  which  so  closely 
followed  the  first. 

Nearly  all  this  time  the  new  turbulence  was  gain- 
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ing  ground,  and  the  company  of  caudillos  was  rap- 
idly increasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  power.  Men 
such  as  Quiroga  and  Aldao  took  to  conquering 
stretches  of  land,  and  to  governing  them  in  a  fashion 
which  was  almost  feudal.  Even  here,  however, 
was  some  evidence  of  the  first  instincts  of  a  new  en- 
terprise. Quiroga,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a  cau- 
dillo  imbued  with  a  somewhat  rare  business  instinct. 
He  was  probably  the  first  person  in  the  new  world  to 
establish  a  meat  trust!  During  his  rule  over  the 
north-western  provinces  he  forced  the  estancieros 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  cattle,  and  thus  very  rapidly 
obtained  control  of  the  meat  market,  permitting  none 
other  but  himself  to  supply  the  public  demands  in 
this  respect,  and  himself  fixing  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Argentina  may  be  said  to  have  undergone  three 
distinct  periods  of  transfoimation  since  the  date  of 
the  liberation  of  the  state  in  1810.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury from  that  period  reigned  a  situation  that  teemed 
with  political  upheavals  held  in  check,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  rise  of  some  dominant  personality,  most 
especially  by  the  autocratic  and  virile  power  of  the 
famous  General  Rosas,  who  continued  supreme  from 
1835  to  1852.  Eosas  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  personalities  who  governed  even 
in  that  age  of  tyranny.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
blended  not  a  few  good  qualities  with  his  callous  dis- 
regard of  human  life,  and  that,  under  his  stern  rule, 
the  nation  became  more  consolidated  than  at  any 
time  since  the  revolution. 

It  was  in  1861  that  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
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of  General  Bartolome  Mitre  marked  the  opening  of 
a  constitutional  and  progressive  era.  This  was  re- 
markable for  great  prosperity,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  spirit  of  revolution  atrophied  and  finally 
died  away.  At  this  period,  indeed,  Argentina 
seemed  to  bound  forward  in  the  way  of  a  greyhound 
freed  from  its  leash.  And  it  was  from  this  time 
onwards  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  material 
resources  of  the  country  was  brought  about. 

The  railways  now  began  to  spread  their  tentacles 
over  the  land,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  fame  of  its 
regions  began  to  be  wafted  abroad.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  threshold  of  the  third  period. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARGENTINA 

Effects  of  the  Paraguayan  war  on  the  national  spirit — ^Reasons 
for  the  struggle — The  influx  of  immigrants — First  arrivals — The 
development  of  agriculture — The  law  of  universal  suffrage — Pres- 
ent-day affairs — The  advent  to  power  of  President  Irigoyen — Trend 
of  affairs  during  his  ten  years  of  office — ^Differences  between  his 
policy  and  that  of  his  predecessors — The  circumstances  of  labour 
altered  by  immigration — The  Argentine  workman  compared  with 
the  foreigner — The  question  of  anarchistic  influences — Attitude  of 
the  authorities — The  government  and  labour  trouble — Increased 
power  of  the  President — Aji  episode  in  Congress — Some  questions 
of  grievances — Attitude  towards  Foreign  Affairs — Different  inter- 
pretations of  the  policy  resorted  to — ^Foreign  capital — Recent  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  this  respect — The  control  of  labour — The 
Liga  Patriotica  and  its  work — A  dramatic  incident  in  Buenos 
Aires — Patriotism  versus  anarchy — The  Liga  Patriotica  and  the 
Government — The  criticism  of  President  Irigoyen — His  personality 
— Doctor  Alvear,  the  new  President — ^His  personality  and  convic- 
tions— Favourable  prospects  for  the  future — Argentina  to-day  from 
the  financial  and  political  point  of  view — Argentina  and  the 
League  of  Nations — Relations  with  Europe  and  the  Sister  Republics 
— A  story  concerning  alleged  official  corruption — Some  local  unrest 
in  the  south. 

The  Paraguayan  war,  as  of  course  is  tlie  case  in 
the  majority  of  such  struggles,  produced  results 
which  were  far  wider  than  the  actual  gaining  of 
victories  or  losses  of  battles.  Just  as  Paraguay 
formed,  at  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nisation in  the  south-east  of  the  continent,  the  nu- 
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cleus  of  the  original  Spanish  power,  so  did  its  sud- 
den acquisition  of  force  and  menace  end  in  a  situa- 
tion entirely  distinct  from  that  which  had  preceded 
hostilities.  It  was  remarkable  in  that  it  was  per- 
haps the  first  struggle  of  the  kind  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Argentine-Brazilian  struggles,  had 
been  fought  on  absolutely  national  principles.  It 
was,  for  instance,  notably  devoid  of  those  currents 
of  intrigue  which  so  persistently  were  wont  to  inter- 
weave the  contests  between  two  closely  associated 
peoples  or  provinces.  The  Argentines  fought  as 
Argentines,  pure  and  simple ;  the  Brazilians  entered 
the  war  in  the  same  spirit;  and,  although  the  rela- 
tions between  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  had  been  far 
closer,  the  Uruguayans,  once  the  conflict  had  begun, 
lost  no  time  in  developing  the  same  spirit. 

It  is  true  that  attempts  were  made  by  each  of 
the  allies  to  bring  it  home  to  the  Paraguayans  that 
it  was  not  against  Paraguay  itself  they  fought,  but 
against  the  Dictator,  Lopez.  All  this  was  completely 
and  strangely  in  vain.  The  Paraguayans  remained 
as  unalterably  loyal  to  their  chief  as  he  proved  him- 
self inflexibly  despotic  towards  them.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  was  not  disturbed  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  It  solidified  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Argentines,  Brazilians  and  Uruguayans. 

No  sooner  had  Argentina  concluded  the  war  than 
she  increased  the  pace  at  which  she  had  begun  to  put 
her  ovm  house  in  order.  This  period,  too,  was  re- 
markable for  the  beginning  of  that  great  influx  of 
immigrants  which  has  continued  in  a  more  or  less 
unbroken  stream  until  the  present  day.    These,  in 
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the  first  instance,  came  almost  entirely  from  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  northern  Italian  devoted  himself 
with  extraordinary  industry  to  agriculture,  while 
his  Neopolitan  brother  busied  himself  in  his  favour- 
ite occupations  in  the  towns.  The  Spaniard,  too, 
although  largely  interested  in  city  tasks,  spread  him- 
self fairly  generously  over  the  provinces  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Subsequently,  the  range  of  immigrants  became 
much  more  mde.  There  joined  in  the  Argentina- 
bound  current  Russians,  Poles,  Scandinavians, 
Levantines,  Turks,  Greeks,  Sikhs,  and,  indeed, 
representatives,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

With  the  assistance  of  these  new-comers  Argen- 
tina, for  the  first  time,  began  to  develop  its  agri- 
cultural side,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  ap- 
preciably reducing  its  pastoral  interests.  As  is  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  the  new-comers  were  enabled  to 
take  up  a  system  of  farming  which  involved  the 
risking  of  no  capital  of  their  own.  It  became  the 
custom  by  which  they  would  farm  certain  portions 
of  the  estanciero's  land  without  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing any  rent.  In  place  of  this,  they  would  return  to 
the  estanciero  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crops  they 
harvested,  and,  as  regards  the  implements  and  gen- 
eral stock  in  trade  of  their  industry,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  obtain  these  on  credit  either  from  the 
estanciero  himself,  or  from  the  nearest  storekeeper. 
It  was  owing  to  this  development  of  agriculture  that 
the  spread  of  the  railway  system  was  encouraged, 
and  that  eventually  the   light  lines   began  to  be 
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brought  into  existence  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
broad  gauge  systems. 

These  immigrants,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  achieved 
more  than  a  marked  alteration  in  the  face  of  the 
campo.  When  their  numbers  grew  really  important 
their  influence  on  certain  aspects  of  the  political 
situation  became  great.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  new  dwellers  in  town  and  country 
that  a  law  of  universal  suffrage  was  enacted.  This 
represented,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  development 
of  any  suffrage  scheme  which  has  ever  been  brought 
about.  Not  only  was  every  adult  male  throughout 
the  Republic  given  the  right  of  the  vote,  but  it  was 
made  compulsory  for  him  to  employ  it  whether  he 
would  or  not,  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation 
being  punishable  by  a  fine. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  this  popular  suffrage 
that  President  Irigoyen  came  into  power  in  1916, 
and  the  policy  of  the  new  administration  was  nat- 
urally conducted  in  accordance  with  that  which  was 
held  to  be  the  mandate  of  the  voters.  The  result 
of  all  this  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities; which,  it  is  generally  held,  partook  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  socialistic,  and  which 
has  been  condemned  by  the  opponents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  idealistic  to  a  degree  which  rendered 
difficult  the  practical  working  of  the  state. 

Few  more  interesting  personalities  than  that  of 
President  Irigoyen  have  ever  occupied  the  chair  of 
the  chief  of  state.  Rather  more  than  four  years  ago 
I  ventured  to  form  some  theories  concerning  his 
actual  views,  and,  although  perhaps  I  should  be  the 
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last  to  say  it,  these  have  turned  out  suflSciently  ac- 
curate. But,  to  these  I  will  refer  somewhat  later 
iu  the  chapter. 

It  is  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  period  commenc- 
ing Avith  President  Irigoyen's  election  to  power  that 
I  would  refer  especially  now,  since  it  stands  out  as 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  comparison  with  the 
epoch  which  immediately  preceded  it  will,  perhaps, 
give  some  insight  into  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country  to-day.  We  may  sur\'ey  this  from  three 
points  of  view :  the  political,  the  industrial,  and  the 
commercial. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  Argentine  politics 
during  the  last  few  years.  They  have  been  bewailed 
by  some,  condemned  by  others,  and  praised  by  very 
few.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  other  states  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  very  same  politics  have  run  an  absolutely 
normal  course — or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  the 
ordinary  abnormal  course  rendered  imperative  by 
abnormal  times ! 

Argentina,  in  short,  has  undergone  almost  exactly 
the  same  transformation  as  the  majority  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.  Until  about  six  years 
ago  the  government  of  the  Republic  remained  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  always  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  state,  that  is  to  say,  the  wealthy  land- 
owners, the  prominent  la^vyers,  and  other  men  of 
weight  whose  names  had  long  been  famous  through- 
out the  land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  species 
of  governing  was,  within  limitations,  essentially 
sound.     As  has  always  been  the  case  in  Argentina, 
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the  advent  of  foreign  capital  was  encouraged  and 
considerable  inducements  were  afforded  to  the  for- 
eign investor  to  place  his  money  within  the  Republic. 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  be  brought  against  the 
cabinets  of  Presidents  Uriburu,  Eoca,  Quintana, 
Figueroa  Alcorta,  Saenz  Pena,  La  Plaza,  and  their 
immediate  predecessors  that  the  legislation  for 
which  they  were  responsible  worked,  perhaps,  too 
much  in  favour  of  the  rich  as  compared  with  the 
poorer  classes.  But  it  accorded  very  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

Indeed,  this  circumstance,  if  admitted,  would  have 
possessed  very  small  political  importance  had  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country  remained  unaffected 
by  the  tide  of  immigration.  As  regards  labour,  for 
instance,  a  very  distinct  line  must  be  drawn  between 
the  communities  of  the  Argentine  proper  and  those 
others  which  represent  the  influx  of  humanity  from 
the  Iberian  and  Latin  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Argentina  of  yesterday — or  perhaps,  more  accu- 
rately, of  very  late  last  night — the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  were  largely  patriarchal, 
and,  in  every  instance  kindly,  a  very  true  affection 
having  existed  between  the  old-time  owners  of  the 
soil  and  their  retainers. 

As  regards  the  Argentines  themselves,  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  not  merely  of  yesterday.  It 
persists,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to-daj^.  But,  to-day, 
the  situation  does  not  end  there.  The  number  of 
foreign  immigrants  has  rendered  impossible  the 
continuance  of  a  smooth  working  of  this  kind.  The 
immigrants  have  not  been  backward  in  expressing 
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their  views.  They  had  every  right  to  do  this,  for 
after  all,  Argentina  is  a  free  country.  Unfortu- 
nately the  circumstance  which  has  so  drastically 
altered  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  immigrants,  arriving  from  southern 
Spain  and  Italy,  were  strongly  imbued  with  an- 
archistic, or  Bolshevistic,  views. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  there  does  not  appear  the 
least  likelihood  of  any  widespread,  or  permanent, 
attack  of  Bolshevism  in  Argentina.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  formation  of  trades  unions 
went  on  at  a  feverish  pace,  and  that  the  attempted 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  these  bodies  brought  about 
a  feeling  of  unrest  between  capital  and  labour  not 
only  in  the  cities,  but  even  occasionally  in  the  es- 
tancias  in  the  campo,  most  especially,  of  course,  in 
those  places  where  the  traditional  gaucho  had  largely 
been  replaced  by  men  of  foreign  blood  or  extraction. 

It  has  been  on  this  industrial  strife  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  political  movements  in  Argentina  has 
been  recently  based.  The  question,  in  fact,  became 
the  urgent  one  of  the  day,  which  absolutely  refused 
to  allow  itself  to  be  shelved.  In  many  quarters  the 
policy  of  President  Irigoyen's  government  has  been 
characterised  as  a  mere  pandering  to  the  labour 
vote.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  con- 
sidered as  an  accurate  conception  of  what  actually 
took  place.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that  an  al- 
most precisely  similar  set  of  circumstances  has  been 
met  by  an  exactly  similar  procedure  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  this  without  the  sheerly  detrimental  re- 
sults prophesied  by  the  pessimists.     In  every  coun- 
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try  the  policy  of  waiting  for  what  was  considered 
the  right  moment  to  act  has  been  freely  condemned 
at  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  Argentina,  as  elsewhere,  it  seems 
clear  that  in  many  cases  the  authorities  showed  what 
appeared  a  certain  weakness  in  dealing  with  the 
labour  leaders  when  their  attitude  became  truculent, 
even  to  the  point  of  attempted  terrorism.  On  al- 
most eveiy  occasion  it  was  not  until  certain  sections 
of  the  workers  were  on  the  eve  of  an  actual  attempt 
at  revolution — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  had 
the  remotest  chance  of  attaining  to  any  measure 
of  success — that  the  authorities  employed  drastic 
measures,  which  in  every  instance  proved  im- 
mediately successful. 

This  alleged  laxity,  in  fact,  has  been  responsible 
for  one  of  the  grievances  ventilated  against  Doctor 
Irigoyen's  government.  In  view,  again,  of  what 
has  occurred  in  European  countries,  how  far  these 
strictures  are  justified  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  early  policy  of  the  goverimaent 
was  of  a  mistaken  order.  After  all,  one  can  only 
judge  by  eventual  results.  These  are  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  government  the  labour 
trouble — the  worst  of  its  kind  ever  experienced  in 
the  Republic — has  been  successfully  dealt  with,  and 
is  now  apparently  shorn  of  any  real  danger. 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  it,  it  must  be 
said  of  President  Irigoyen's  government  that  it 
was  not  in  the  least  swayed,  nor  was  its  policy  in 
the  least  influenced,  by  any  desire  to  conciliate  op- 
ponents, or  to  draw  fresh  recruits  to  its  side.     Con- 
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cerning  its  strength  there  has  never  been  the  least 
doubt.  Indeed,  it  so  happened  that  the  power  of 
the  President  himself  increased  to  a  most  remark- 
able extent  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and,  in 
response  to  this  new  growth  of  power  the  influence 
of  both  Chambers  steadily  decreased.  This  situa- 
tion, itself,  was  naturally  the  reverse  of  pleasing 
to  the  Chambers.  On  one  occasion  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  witness  a  striking  proof  of  this. 

The  episode  occurred  in  1921  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  Congress.  This  is,  naturally,  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  Argentine  legisla- 
tive life.  It  is  the  only  occasion,  I  believe,  on  which 
Senators  and  Deputies  sit  together  in  the  same  bril- 
liantly appointed  semi-circular  hall.  In  1921  it  was 
obvious  that  something  of  importance  was  in  the 
air.  Every  Senator  or  Deputy  was  present,  and 
the  tiers  of  boxes  were  crowded  to  overflowing. 

Usually,  this  function  is  a  mere  formal  affair,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  President's  speech  is  read 
and  the  usual  resolutions  are  adopted.  On  this  oc- 
casion a  very  prominent  young  socialist  Deputy  rose 
to  his  feet  and  spoke  the  words  *'pido  la  palabra" 
— literally,  ''I  beg  for  the  word,''  this  being  the 
formula  employed  by  Argentine  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment when  desirous  of  addressing  the  House.  In 
all  the  history  of  Argentine  Parliaments  there  was 
no  precedent  for  this,  and  a  couple  of  objections 
were  over-ruled  by  the  Vice-President  before  the 
young  Deputy  was  permitted  to  begin. 

When  at  length  he  spoke  it  was  to  reveal  a  re- 
markable power  and  force  of  eloquence.    Brushing 
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aside  all  minor  considerations,  lie  appealed  to  the 
House,  begging  it  to  forget  its  party  rivalries  and 
jealousies,  and  to  join  together  to  support  the  rights 
of  Congress  against  the  individual  power  of  the 
Head  of  the  State.  The  remarkable  sequel  was  that 
this  appeal  met  with  a  response  from  the  spokes- 
men of  all  the  other  parties.  Still  more  remarkable 
was  the  fact  that  every  one  of  these,  whatever  his 
political  views,  found  himself  in  cordial  agreement 
with  the  socialistic  speaker.  It  was  a  moment  by  no 
means  without  its  thrill.  For  a  day  or  two  one 
waited  in  some  suspense  to  see  what  would  happen. 
But  nothing  happened.  The  situation  continued 
calmly  and  quietly  exactly  the  same  as  before.  It 
required  much  more  than  this  to  upset  the  even 
tenor  of  that  most  powerful  government. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  grievances  we  may 
as  well  carry  on  with  them  until  the  end,  after  which 
all  such  controversial  topics  may  be  abandoned. 
Another  grievance  which  has  been  brought  against 
the  government  of  President  Irigoyen  has  been  on 
the  head  of  inattention  to  foreign  affairs.  It  has 
been  urged  against  it  that  these  have  suffered  neglect 
as  compared  ^vith  the  devotion  which  has  been  shown 
to  internal  matters.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  difficult 
to  understand,  more  especially  since,  as  has  been 
explained,  the  internal  problems  have  been  unusu- 
ally acute  and  absorbing. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  personali- 
ties of  a  certain  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  something  to  do  with  this  somewhat 
limited  political  horizon.    "With  the  notable  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  one 
or  two  others,  President  Irigoyen's  Cabinet  prob- 
ably contained  a  smaller  number  of  widely  travelled 
men  than  has  been  the  case  in  most  previous  gov- 
ernments. As  a  result  of  this  the  political  outlook 
was,  undoubtedly,  somewhat  narrow ;  and  during  the 
time  of  the  European  War  this  attitude  was  fre- 
quently misconstrued.  Thus,  although  in  1918  the 
Argentine  Government  received  with  considerable 
cordiality  the  De  Bunsen  mission  from  England,  it 
made  it  fairly  clear  that  it  was  by  no  means  in 
favour  of  many  doses  of  this  kind  of  propaganda. 
Indeed,  it  actually  happened,  that  the  Italian  mission 
which  followed  stopped  short  at  Montevideo  and, 
owing  to  lack  of  encouragement,  had  to  abstain  from 
visiting  Buenos  Aires,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Argentine  capital  contained  some  half  million 
of  Italians  among  its  population. 

This  policy  was  condemned  by  many  at  the  time 
as  the  fruits  of  a  pro-German  leaning  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  Not  that  this  reproach  was  ever 
brought  against  the  Government  circles  as  a  whole, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, with  but  a  single  dissenting  voice,  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Central  Europe.  This  move,  however, 
was  negatived  by  the  supreme  power,  hence  the  out- 
GTj  on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  majority  of  for- 
eigners, but  of  a  very  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  Argentine  nation  against  the  all-powerful 
President. 

But,  here  again,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
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vetoing  of  the  wish  of  the  Deputies  indicated  any 
actual  bias  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the  Entente. 
It  seems  that  the  policy  was  dictated  rather  by  a 
dislike,  even  a  dread,  of  interfering  with  the  affairs 
of  other  peoples,  and,  in  fact,  paying  too  much  con- 
cern to  matters  outside  the  frontiers  of  Argentina. 
The  President,  it  seems  certain,  during  the  earlier 
tenure  of  his  office  leaned  strongly  to  the  theory 
that  Argentina  was  the  affair  of  the  Argentines 
alone,  and  that  too  elaborate  foreign  relationships 
were  likely  to  destroy  the  moral  independence  and 
the  virility  of  the  country — a  theory  which  may  be 
strongly  controverted,  but,  which  at  all  events,  has 
the  merit  of  independence. 

In  certain  respects  it  must  be  admitted  that  Argen- 
tina of  recent  years  might  with  advantage  have  paid 
a  more  general  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  The 
situation,  however,  has  verj^  largely  been  compen- 
sated for  by  the  tact  of  Doctor  Pueyrredon,  who,  as 
Llinister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  proved  himself  a 
genuine  friend  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
without,  by  this  means,  neglecting  the  interests  of 
other  countries.  Moreover,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
recent  diplomatic  appointments  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, most  especially  perhaps  that  of  Doctor  Jose 
Evaristo  Uriburu,  who  has  already  achieved  splen- 
did work  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  very  important  question,  that 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  tended  to  develop  be- 
tween the  foreign  capitalists  interested  in  Argen- 
tina and  the  authorities  of  the  Republic.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  veil  this  fact,  or  to  deny 
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that  these  difficulties  have  been  very  real,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
heart-burning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  enter- 
prises as  Railway  and  Steamship  companies,  Port- 
works,  and  Municipal  undertakings,  have  suffered 
much  actual  loss  from  the  labour  complications  which 
arose  in  Argentina.  There  have  even  been  some 
who  asserted  that  this  unpleasant  situation  was  the 
result  of  a  defined  policy  in  Argentina  which  had 
this  object  as  its  aim  for  sinister  purposes  of  its 
own. 

Some  colour  may  have  been  lent  to  such  theories 
by  a  popular  clamour  in  Argentina  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  great  industries  of  the  land  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  Argentines  rather  than  foreigners. 
An  outcry  of  the  kind,  of  course,  is  very  little  con- 
cerned with  practical  politics,  and  it  seems  to  me 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  government  could 
ever  have  been  really  influenced  by  any  such  claims, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  greater  Argen- 
tine mingling  of  capital  would  undoubtedly  prove 
an  advantage  in  such  enterprises. 

As  regards  the  main  thesis,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  these  complications  have  arisen  from 
the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  from  any 
deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
In  no  case,  I  think,  has  the  somewhat  enthusiastic 
encouragement  of  labour  been  used  as  a  weapon 
against  foreigners  as  foreigners.  It  so  happens  that 
the  majority  of  the  large  concerns  affected  are 
capitalised  and  managed  by  foreigners.  It  also  hap- 
pens that  very  few  Argentines  are  themselves  large 
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controllers  of  labour  other  than  that  which  operates 
on  the  estancias  in  the  rural  districts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  among  the  Argentines 
themselves  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  weapons 
has  been  forged  to  deal  with  the  labour  troubles 
when  they  tend  to  grow  to  unwieldy  proportions. 
This  is  represented  by  a  body,  the  Liga  Patriotica, 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  powerful  associations 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Every  member  of 
the  Liga  Patriotica  gives  his  services  voluntarily. 
His  name  is  inscribed  on  the  rolls,  and  he  indicates 
the  manner  in  which  he  can  best  serve  this  associa- 
tion. 

The  Liga  Patriotica,  in  short,  wliich  now  numbers 
many  thousand  members,  stands  by  to  assist  the 
government  in  maintaining  law  and  order  in  times 
of  crisis.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  essentially  a 
patriotic  body.  One  of  its  cliief  efforts  is  to  main- 
tain an  absolutely  Argentine  spirit  in  the  Republic, 
and  to  discourage  those  irresponsible  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  more  reckless  type  of  immigrants 
which  are  concerned  with  anything  but  the  national 
welfare.  This  body  has,  on  several  occasions  curbed 
strongly  an  interference  with  the  internal  politics 
of  the  nation,  attempted  by  masses  of  Italians  and 
Spaniards  who  have,  perhaps,  been  resident  for 
merely  a  few  years,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
whom  have  no  intention  of  making  the  land  their 
ultimate  home. 

Among  the  principal  members  of  the  Liga  Patri- 
otica are  many  representatives  of  the  old  landed 
families  of  the  Republic,  who  are  enabled  to  see 
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to  it  that  the  movement  should  not  fail  from  lack 
of  pecuniary  resources.  But  these  by  no  means 
constitute  the  entire  membership.  Ordinary  work- 
men, cattle  hands,  and  slaughter-house  operatives 
are  very  largely  concerned;  and  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  association  is  absolutely  a  national  one. 

On  the  occasion  of  several  crises  its  attitude  has 
been  fearless.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  in  1921,  when 
the  labour  troubles  in  Buenos  Aires  were  at  their 
height,  the  taxi-cab  chauffeurs,  deciding  to  join  the 
movement,  flung  themselves  enthusiastically  into 
a  strike.  Some  shots  were  exchanged  between  the 
strikers  and  the  o"\\'ners  and  chauffeurs  of  private 
cars,  which  latter,  of  course,  were  unconcerned 
mth  the  movement.  The  trouble  became  somewhat 
serious  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  on  that  day  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  of  a  completely  Bolshevistic 
nature,  decrying  patriotism  and  announcing  that  a 
meeting  of  the  chauffeurs  would  be  held  at  the  Plaza 
San  Martin  on  the  following  night.  Xow,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  great  majority  of  these  chauffeurs  were 
foreigners,  merely  resident  in  Argentina;  and,  from 
the  Argentine  point  of  view,  no  date  could  have 
been  more  ill-timed,  since  the  25th  of  May  stands,  of 
course,  as  the  great  national  day  of  the  Republic, 
the  date,  indeed  of  the  declaration  of  its  independ- 
ence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  May  I  chanced  to 
hear  from  my  rooms  in  the  Plaza  hotel,  facing  the 
Plaza  San  Martin,  an  unusual  hooting  of  motor  cars. 
On  looking  out  the  sight  that  met  one's  eyes  was 
somewhat   extraordinary.     Towards   a  nucleus    of 
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cars,  already  assembled  in  the  Plaza,  were  hastening 
dozens  and  scores  of  others,  until  the  entire  place 
glowed  as  though  a  thousand  gigantic  fireflies  had 
sectled  upon  it. 

This  was  the  counter-blow  of  the  Liga  Patriotica 
to  the  proclamation  and  to  the  intended  meeting  of 
the  chauffeurs.  Every  car  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  armed  men.  It  would  have  gone  hard 
with  that  meeting  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  hold 
it;  but  for  once  the  chauffeurs  proved  vn.se  in  their 
generation.  They  had  apparently  obtained  wind  of 
the  affair,  and  no  single  chauffeur  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Plaza.  Or,  if  he  did,  it  was  in  the  guise 
of  an  ordinary  peaceful  citizen  entirely  unconnected 
with  tires  and  fares. 

So  the  motor  cars  of  the  Liga  Patriotica  waited  in 
vain.  In  the  Plaza  San  Martin  nothing  happened. 
The  peace  of  the  spot  was  broken  by  nothing  beyond 
the  panting  of  the  numerous  engines.  But  this  was 
not  enough  for  the  men  of  the  Liga  Patriotica.  They 
had  come  out  bent  on  action,  and  were  determined 
to  have  it.  So,  after  a  short  consultation  there  arose 
a  sudden  movement  in  the  great  gathering  of  cars. 
And,  in  a  great  procession,  they  streamed  away 
from  the  Plaza  San  Martin  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  chauffeurs'  union.  There,  the  proceedings  un- 
doubtedly were  found  somewhat  rough  and  ready 
by  the  Bolshevists.  After  an  exchange  of  revol- 
ver shots,  of  which  the  chauffeurs  got  the  worst, 
their  ring-leaders  were  forced  at  the  mouths  of 
pistols  to  their  knees.  In  this  humble  position  they 
were  made  to  sing  the  Argentine  national  anthem 
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with  such  enthusiasm  as  they  could  muster  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  drastic  measure  fitting  in  strenu- 
ous times,  and  I  doubt  if  there  could  be  found  many 
honestly  to  condemn  it. 

It  may  sound  curious  to  assert  that  in  view  of  the 
alleged  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  late  President 
Irigoyen,  no  friction  has  occurred  between  the  Liga 
Patriotica  and  the  Chief  of  State.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  case.  In  this  respect  we  are  confronted 
T\dth  a  distinctly  peculiar  situation.  The  Liga 
Patriotica  enthusiastically  upholds  the  patriotic  and 
sentimental  point  of  view,  standing  for  the  rights 
of  capital,  and  the  continuation  of  the  hitherto  es- 
tablished state  of  affairs.  If  they  possess  a  motto, 
it  is  ^'Argentina  for  the  Argentines."  Now, 
strangely  enough,  this  is  precisely  the  motto  of  that 
section  of  the  community,  supporters  of  President 
Irigoyen 's  government,  who  maintain  that  the  na- 
tional industries  should  be  conducted  by  Argentines 
and  not  by  foreigners. 

If  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  ivorkers  in  these  na- 
tional industries  fail  to  possess  Argentine  citizen- 
ship. In  any  case,  no  friction  has  occurred  between 
the  two  bodies.  It  is  even  just  possible  that  in  more 
than  one  crisis  the  government  has  welcomed  the 
assistance  of  the  Liga  Patriotica  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  authorities,  is  all  the  more 
valuable  since  it  is  unofiScial. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Pres- 
idential term  of  office  to  be  filled  by  Doctor  Alvear, 
we   may   conclude    this    subject   mth   that    of   his 
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predecessor.  President  Irigoyen  has  been  freely 
criticised.  Indeed,  his  personality,  as  I  have  said, 
has  represented  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the 
Argentine  Presidents,  and  could,  in  no  circumstance, 
have  passed  unnoticed.  Inclining  somewhat  to  a 
visionary  temperament,  he  had  his  moments  of  ex- 
altation, which  were  wont  to  cause  some  uneasiness 
among  both  his  supporters  and  opponents.  But  this 
did  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  characteristic 
firmness  and  determination.  He  was  sole  master 
in  his  house,  replaced  Ministers  and  Governors  of 
Provinces  as  his  inclination  dictated,  and  was  the 
Idol  of  very  large  sections  of  the  working  classes, 
who  regarded  his  personality  with  an  intense  de- 
votion. Caring  nothing  whatever  for  the  pomp  of 
state,  he  lived  in  as  modest  and  simple  a  fashion  as 
the  humblest  of  the  Argentine  citizens.  Added  to 
all  this,  he  possessed  a  strange  and  compelling 
charm  of  personality,  which  made  lambs  of  lions 
among  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  including 
many  of  his  own  chief  opponents  and  the  diplomats 
who  interviewed  him  on  the  subject  of  grievances. 
As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  no  doubt,  more- 
over, that  he  drew  to  himself  a  larger  measure  of 
absolutely  Presidential  power  than  any  other  Chief 
of  State  during  the  period  of  Argentina's  modern 
existence. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  his  successor.  Doctor 
Alvear,  who  rises  to  the  Presidential  Chair  from  his 
post  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris.  Pres- 
ident Alvear  belongs  to  the  same  political  group  as 
the  ex-President  Irigoyen,   and,  indeed,  it  would 
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seem  that  the  strengih  of  this  party  is  now  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.  No  doubt,  in  the  main, 
the  policy  to  be  conducted  will  be  not  very  dissimilar 
to  that  which  has  preceded  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  considerable 
distinctions  which  must  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
foreign  investor. 

Indeed,  what  might  be  termed  the  new  President 's 
triumphant  tour  of  various  European  countries 
affords  a  most  favourable  omen,  if  only  in  the 
mutual  resjDect  and  goodwill  it  engendered  in  every 
land  visited. 

Although  a  radical,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
the  new  President  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  pred- 
ecessor. Essentially  a  man  of  the  world,  springing 
from  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  Argentine 
families,  which,  of  necessity,  have  the  traditions  of 
property  and  landed  estates  deeply  engrained  in 
their  constitution;  and,  at  the  same  time,  embued 
as  he  is,  with  completely  broad  and  modem  political 
views,  it  is  likely  that  his  Presidential  term  will 
prove  a  complete  success.  For,  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  certain  that  a  considered  and  ra- 
tional middle  course  will  be  pursued,  which,  after  all, 
must  be  best  for  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  for 
those  of  all  connected  with  it. 

Argentina,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  is  oc- 
casionally referred  to  as  being  under  a  cloud.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true  enough,  but  the  cloud  which 
covers  its  prosperity  is  far  lighter  than  those  which 
rest  over  almost  ever\^  other  country  of  the  world. 
Intrinsically  the  situation  of  the  country  is  as  power- 
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ful  as  ever.  She  possesses  endless  stores  of  meat 
and  wheat,  and  if  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  now  afford  to  buy  them — that,  after  all,  is 
not  the  fault  of  Argentina.  As  things  are,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  her  affairs  will  not  be  more 
prosperous  than  ever  when  a  normal  situation 
is  once  more  brought  about  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  too,  the  situation 
can  at  all  events,  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
almost  every  European  country.  Russia,  Austria, 
Poland,  Greece,  Turkey,  to  name  only  a  few  trouble- 
some centres,  would  undoubtedly  give  all  the  little 
they  possess  to  exchange  their  situations  for  that 
which  prevails  to-day  under  the  light  blue  and  white 
of  the  Argentine  flag.  Here  and  there  it  is  true,  as 
has  been  explained,  there  have  been  outbreaks  of 
labour  trouble  precisely  similar  to  those  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  But,  in  spite  of  this  Argen- 
tina to-day  is  essentially  a  country  of  order,  and  as 
such,  is  to  be  envied. 

The  policy  of  Argentina  towards  foreign  coun- 
tries has  been  marked  by  broadmindedness  ever  since 
the  first  days  of  its  national  emancipation.  Then, 
such  men  as  Belgrano,  Rivadavia,  Alvear,  Pueyrre- 
don,  and  the  rest  of  the  leading  triumphant  patriots 
held  out  their  hands  in  frank  request  that  Europe 
and  the  United  States  should  assist  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  new-bom  state. 
Even  during  the  despotic  period  of  General  Rosas, 
when  an  active  collision  occurred  with  the  British 
and  French  navies,  which  for  a  considerable  time 
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blockaded  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Argentina  and  foreign  countries 
remained  strangely  unaffected. 

In  many  respects  the  Argentine  is  completely  cos- 
mopolitan in  his  views;  at  the  same  time,  he  very 
rightly  remains  firmly  and  unalterably  Argentine. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  immigrants, 
he  sees  to  it  that  it  is  the  Argentines  alone  who 
may  govern  their  country.  The  Argentine  states- 
man possesses  an  acute  power  of  political  analysis. 
Thus,  when  Doctor  Pueyrredon,  the  Argentine  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  resigned  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  or,  to  put  the  matter  more  accurately, 
from  a  particular  Session  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
he  clearly  did  so  not  from  any  lack  of  sympathy 
with  Great  Britain  and  France; — for,  indeed,  that 
statesman's  knowledge  of  England  and  the  English 
langiiage,  and  his  affection  for  its  people  are  un- 
doubted. He  acted  purely  on  a  point  of  principle, 
which  was  that  the  League  of  Nations  could  not 
be  an  alliance  of  some  people  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Whether  this  was  the  correct  view  or  not 
still  seems  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  the  calmer  light 
of  to-day  the  attitude  would  appear  far  sighted, 
but,  in  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that  the  move  was 
involved  from  a  point  of  principle. 

That  the  sympathies  of  the  Argentines,  and,  in- 
deed, of  practically  all  the  South  Americans,  are 
entirely  with  a  body  such  as  the  League  of  Nations 
is  obvious.  Indeed,  the  policy  pursued  by  them  has 
been  very  similar  to  that  advocated  by  the  League, 
and  the  number  of  international  arbitrations  happily 
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concluded  in  South  America  probably  largely  exceed 
those  achieved  by  any  other  continent. 

Argentina's  affairs  with  Europe  are,  of  course, 
purely  commercial.  So  far  as  the  old  world  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  said  that  practically  no  political 
problems  exist.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
the  position  is  similar  up  to  a  certain  point.  Here, 
however,  the  Monroe  doctrine  works  towards  a  situa- 
tion which  must  eventually  entail  either  a  greater 
intimacy  or  the  gro^\dng  of  a  certain  diffidence  or 
distrust,  some  evidence  of  which  has  already  been 
forthcoming. 

As  regards  Argentina's  relations  with  her  im- 
mediate neighbours,  these  are  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest.  On  more  than  one  occasion  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  has  occurred  with  the  sister  Re- 
publics of  the  west  and  north — friction  such  as  never 
seems  to  be  completely  absent  from  the  affairs  of 
adjacent  peoples.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  inter-state  war  forms  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  South  American  history. 
Argentina  has  had  no  experience  of  this  kind  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paraguayan  war  in  1870.  She 
has  thus  lived  for  over  half  a  century  in  complete 
peace  with  her  neighbours;  and  this  circumstance 
alone  affords,  after  all,  no  small  testimony  to  the 
goodwill  and  reasonable  attitude  of  both  her  own 
statesmen  and  of  those  of  her  neighbours. 

In  considering  such  questions  as  they  present 
themselves  at  the  present  day,  any  real  complications 
with  the  neighbouring  Republics  of  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  may,  humanly  speaking,  be  considered  as 
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out  of  the  question.  There  is,  in  no  sense,  any  polit- 
ical rivalry  between  the  three.  The  relations  with 
Uruguay  continue  unbrokenly  cordial,  and  as  re- 
gards Paraguay — a  state  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed has,  occasionally,  lived  up  to  the  one-time 
reputation  for  revolutions  popularly  enjoyed  abroad 
by  the  South  American  Republics — the  absence  of 
friction  here  is  equally  marked. 

This  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  remarkable  when, 
as  I  have  said,  the  condition  of  the  northern  Re- 
public has,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  the  story 
of  the  South  American  statesman  visiting  the  print- 
ing works  of  a  well  known  London  newspaper.  Be- 
ing shown  a  large  wheel  which  he  was  told  made 
ten  thousand  revolutions  in  a  minute,  he  looked  at 
it  with  admiration  and  awe.  ''That  is  considerably 
more,"  he  murmured,  ''than  they  can  manage  even 
in  my  own  country." 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  Notwithstanding  its  oc- 
casional outbreaks  of  turbulence,  Paraguay  remains 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  Argentina.  The  nature 
of  the  Paraguayan  war  caused  its  conclusion  to  be 
accompanied  by  no  racial  hatred.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  relative  power  of  the  two  states  precludes  all 
rivalry,  and  even  a  somewhat  difficult  boundary 
question  between  the  two  was  settled  by  arbitration 
in  perfect  peace  and  good  faith.  Had  the  spirit  pre- 
vailing between  the  two  countries  been  different  this 
particular  point  might  well  have  led  to  the  most 
serious  complications.  This  will  be  clear  when  it 
is  explained  that  the  difficulty  arose  owing  to  a 
mistake  in  the  geographical  definition  of  the  River 
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Pilcomayo,  it  having  been  discovered  subsequently 
to  the  drawing-up  of  the  original  treaty,  that  the 
main  stream  took  a  more  southerly  course  than  the 
waters  which  had  previously  been  held  to  constitute 
this.  As  it  was,  the  Pilcomayo  and  its  deceptive 
tributary  ran  calmly  on  undisturbed  by  any  trace  of 
blood. 

So  much  for  the  relations  between  Argentina  and 
its  two  smaller  neighbours.  In  the  case  of 
Chile  and  Brazil  matters  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  tinged  with  a  certain  asperity  which,  however, 
has  never  broken  out  into  anything  approaching 
active  hostilities. 

Let  us  first  of  all  take  the  case  of  Chile,  whose 
very  long  frontier  marches  for  five-sixths  of  its  ex- 
tent with  that  of  Argentina.  It  is  true  that  this 
frontier  with  Chile  is,  from  the  geographical  point 
of  view,  an  absolutely  natural  one,  since  practically 
throughout  it  is  the  main  peaks  and  ridges  of  the 
Andes  which  form  the  di^dding  line.  For  all  that, 
the  quite  unusual  narroT\iiess  of  the  Chilean  terri- 
tory is  inclined  to  be  irritating  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  there  have  been 
somewhat  embittered  negotiations  concerning  the 
exact  delimitation  of  part  of  this  frontier. 

In  1901  this  dispute  reached  an  acute  phase ;  and, 
indeed,  the  outlook  became  so  sinister  that  both 
sides  began  to  arm  themselves  in  view  of  a  possible 
war.  In  the  end  common  sense  prevailed.  A  neu- 
tral boundary  commission,  headed  by  Colonel  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich,  surveyed  the  disputed  areas,  and 
the  award  was  received  without  protest  by  both 
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Republics,  the  gigantic  statue  of  Christ  being 
erected  in  the  main  Cordillera  on  the  road  between 
Las  Cuevas  and  Juncal  as  a  lasting  memorial  of 
this  sane  and  peaceful  solution. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
event  could  disturb  the  peace  between  Argentina  and 
Chile.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  no  direct  ques- 
tions could  ever  now  be  involved.  It  is  time  that 
there  are  other  circumstances  in  which  Argentina 
might  be  compromised  in  some  indirect  fashion. 
For  instance,  the  dispute  between  Chile,  Peru  and 
Bolivia  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  nitrate 
provinces  might  conceivably  have  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing a  more  general  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  somewhat  remote  danger  would  seem  to  be  pass- 
ing away  now,  for  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
negotiations  in  which  the  two  Pacific  powers  and 
the  inland  Republic  are  concerned  are  now  probably 
in  a  more  favourable  condition  than  has  been  the 
case  for  almost  a  generation. 

The  remaining  Republic  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  this  respect  is  that  of  Brazil.  Fundamen- 
tally the  basis  of  the  political  relations  here  is  not 
nearly  so  favourable  as  that  vnth.  the  Span- 
ish-speaking Republics.  In  the  case  of  Brazil  no 
small  rivalry  has  existed  since  the  days  of  the  first 
settling  of  the  south-east  of  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  respectively.  The  fa- 
mous line  dra\\Ti  from  north  to  south  down  the  globe 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI  as  the  division  between  the 
territories  of  the  two  great  colonising  nations  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  was  a  gesture  subsequently 
admired  for  little  beyond  its  boldness. 

In  any  case,  the  simple  act  did  not  settle  the 
dispute  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portugnese  in 
the  then  debatable  lands  which  now  lie  to  the  north- 
east of  Argentina.  For  centuries  intermittent  local 
warfare  prevailed,  and  even  after  the  establishment 
of  the  South- American  Republics  this  same  condi- 
tion of  affairs  continued,  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  present  day  the 
frontiers  which  directly  separate  Argentina  from 
Brazil  are  insignificant  in  length.  The  territory  of 
Misiones  and  part  of  the  province  of  Corrientes  are 
the  only  districts  involved,  Uruguay  now  forming  a 
buffer  state  to  the  south  of  these,  and  Paraguay 
serving  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  north. 

Between  Argentina  and  Brazil  no  outstanding 
questions  of  political  interest  have  arisen  for  a 
generation  or  more.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  deep  innate  rivalry  between 
these  two  great  Republics;  and  it  is  the  habit  of 
considerable  sections  of  the  Argentine  public  to  talk 
somewhat  loosely  of  a  desire  which  they  hold  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Brazilians  to  measure  their 
strength  with  that  of  their  rivals.  Exactly  the  same 
phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  among  similar  sec- 
tions of  the  Brazilian  public  when  referring  to  their 
neighbour  to  the  south.  Fortunately,  in  both  cases, 
these  alarmists  would  seem  to  have  absolutely  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  their  statements.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  possibility  could  be  more  remote  than 
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that  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  two. 
Indeed,  anything  of  the  kind,  if  concerned  with  terri- 
tory, would  be  sublimely  ridiculous,  since  the  main 
object  of  both,  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  to  in- 
crease their  frontiers,  but  to  obtain  a  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  deal  adequately  with  the  enormous  areas 
they  possess. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  at  certain  times  and  in 
certain  quarters  to  maintain  that  the  Argentine 
Government  official  is  occasionally  corrupt.  He  may 
be.  There  are  probably  very  few  Government  offi- 
cials in  any  country  of  the  world  who  are  not  cor- 
rupt in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word!  Public  and 
private  morality  have  little  in  common,  and  even 
that  essential  virtue  patriotism  has  been  respon- 
sible for  many  deeds  quite  laudable,  which  would  be 
considered  completely  criminal  in  private  life !  But, 
to  assert  that  the  Argentine  public  official  is  neces- 
sarily more  lax  in  his  views  of  morality  than  those 
of  any  other  country  is  absurd.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  countless  stories  told  of  these  officials. 
But  in  this  respect,  again,  they  are  not  alone,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  points  to  the  fact  of  a  moral 
victory  quaintly  won.  It  runs  to  the  following 
effect : — 

An  official  whose  office  held  very  considerable 
financial  responsibilities  called  on  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  presented  his  resignation.  Hav- 
ing proved  himself  an  entirely  capable  official,  the 
chief  of  state  was  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  his 
retirement.     The  other  explained  quite  frankly  that 
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he  felt  it  difficult  to  continue  as  he  had  been  offered 
so  many  bribes. 

'*But,"  said  the  President,  ''why  let  that  worry 
you?    You  would  never  accept  them." 

''So  far,"  replied  the  official,  "I  have  not,  but  they 
are  getting  too  near  my  price!" 

Perhaps  the  only  spot  in  Argentina  which  recalls 
the  old  days  as  regards  the  episodes  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  is  the  still  lonely  south  in  such 
territories  as  Chubut,  where  some  very  considerable 
nests  of  genuine  bandits  have,  from  time  to  time, 
and,  indeed,  quite  recently,  flourished.  Here  the 
strategic  situation  is  extremely  favourable  to  people 
of  lawless  tendencies.  For  in  this  scantily  popu- 
lated district  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  band  of 
desperadoes  to  slip  across  the  Chilean  frontier,  plun- 
der and  rob  for  a  time,  and  then  make  good  their  es- 
cape across  the  mountains  into  a  similarly  lonely 
stretch  of  Chile.  There  have  been  times  when  en- 
tire districts  have  been  terrorised  by  well  organised 
bands  of  these  outcasts,  who  have  pillaged  estancia 
after  estancia,  and  even  plundered  the  local  banks  of 
a  small  township  or  two.  Many  of  the  happenings, 
indeed,  suggest  the  variegated  covers  of  the  penny- 
dreadful  of  one's  youth.  Affairs,  indeed,  have  from 
time  to  time  come  to  such  a  pass  that  troops  have 
been  sent  vasi  distances  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
evil. 

For  a  time  the  unrest  threatened  to  spread  and 
it  was  not  until  various  salutary  lessons  had  been 
meted  out  that  aifairs  began  to  grow  normal  again. 
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But  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  to-day  some  of 
the  districts  of  the  far  south  are  by  no  means  as  se- 
cure as  they  have  been.  The  phase,  however,  is 
merely  a  passing  one,  and  may  serve  as  the  usual 
exception  to  the  rule  of  law  and  order  in  Argentina 
to-day. 
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Perhaps  the  writer  is  not  the  right  person  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Ar- 
gentina. As  the  possessor  of  so  many  and  varied 
friends  in  that  Republic,  it  is  by  no  means  unhkely 
that  a  charge  of  bias  in  their  favour  may  be  brought 
against  him  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same 
country — seen  by  two  pairs  of  eyes,  the  one  sym- 
pathetic, the  other  hostile — can  very  easily  divide 
itself  into  two  distinct  lands  as  different  from  each 
other  as  is  heaven  from  the  nether  regions. 

Certainly  the  descriptions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  have  not  been  uniformly  favourable.  From 
what  I  have  read — and  I  do  claim  to  have  perused 
almost  every  volume  which  has  appeared  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language — it  seems  to  me  that 
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there  is  no  half  measure  in  the  opinions  on  this 
subject.  Almost  invariably  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  have  run  into  print  here,  knowing 
only  certain  sections  of  their  home  community 
and  very  little  of  the  outer  world,  have  been  those 
who  are  inclined  to  actual  and  sweeping  condemna- 
tion, chiefly  for  the  reason  that  matters  as  they  find 
them  are  not  in  the  least  like  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  in  their  own  homes  and  dis- 
tricts. In  such  circumstances  the  verdict  of  the 
writer  is  apt  to  be  frankly  didactic,  and,  apparently, 
quite  final;  indeed,  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  given  to  analyse  critically  the  Argentine  home 
life  without  ever  having  passed  the  threshold  of  a 
house  of  a  real  Argentine  is  amazingly  great ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  arbitrary  views  of  this 
kind  have  not  been  completely  confined  to  those  who 
have  seen  their  own  country  and  Argentina,  and 
little  beyond.  A  year  or  two  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished a  book  dealing  with  the  matters  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  by  a  writer  of  considerable  note,  who,  in- 
cidentally, stands  as  an  authority  on  Far  Eastern 
matters.  He  demonstrated  in  the  pages  of  an  ably 
written  book  very  strong  and  definite  views — of  ob- 
viously hot-house  gTowth — to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  eager  whirl  of  slashes  and  thrusts.  Perhaps 
a  longer  stay  in  the  country  might  have  averted  some 
of  the  most  daring  passages  of  his  fountain  weapon. 
But  that  may  pass.  Certainly  the  allegation  for 
which  very  few  Argentines  will  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  pardon  him  was  one  concerning  the  women  of 
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Buenos  Aires.  He  maintained  roundly  that  the  only 
favourable  specimens  of  these  were  the  wax  models 
in  Harrod's  window  in  Calle  Florida!  It  was  a 
striking,  original,  and  grotesque  opinion,  which  I 
have  found  shared  by  no  other  Englishmen  who  had 
lived  in  Argentina  or  visited  the  Republic.  On  one 
occasion  I  heard  the  act  of  Jael  in  driving  a  nail 
through  the  head  of  Sisera  described  as  being  of  vir- 
tue on  the  head  that  it  was  better  to  do  something — 
no  matter  what — in  a  good  cause,  rather  than  stand 
idly  by !  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  criticisms 
lavished  on  Argentina  spring  from  similar  motives. 

Now  this  was  little  short  of  a  tragedy.  As  re- 
gards the  lesser  lights  something  of  the  sort  was  to 
be  expected.  One  would  scarcely  expect  an  author- 
itative verdict  on  Londoners  by  a  Frenchman  or 
Italian  who  has  sojourned  for  a  month  or  two  among 
his  country  folk  in  Soho,  or  a  corresponding  view  of 
the  New  Yorker  from  an  oriental  who  had  passed 
a  few  weeks  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  that  school  headed  by 
Cunninghame  Graham,  the  late  W.  H.  Hudson,  and 
perhaps,  one  or  two  others  who  view  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  from  an  intimate  personal  knowledge, 
and  from  really  wide  experience  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  its  varied  peoples,  which  shows  itself 
friendly  and  sympathetic. 

Certainly,  notwithstanding  his  innate  courtesy, 
the  Argentine  does  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.  The  "best  people"  of  Buenos  Aires  are  no 
more  easily  approachable  than  the  similar  groups 
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in  other  great  capitals;  and,  after  all,  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  they  should  be. 

The  Argentine  is  wont  to  pride  himself  on  the 
true  Republican  tendencies  of  his  people.  He  claims 
that  though  he  respects,  and  indeed  has  a  certain 
affection  for,  the  pomp  and  traditions  of  the  old 
world,  he  regards  them  merely  as  sentimental  trap- 
pings which  have  their  particular  value  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  from  no  other.  Possibly  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  what  he  says.  But,  of  course,  all 
Argentines  cannot  be  classed  within  a  single  cate- 
gory in  this  respect. 

An  especial  friend  of  mine  who  occupies  a  high 
social  position  in  Buenos  Aires  assures  me  that  a 
certain  foreign  government — certainly  not  G-reat 
Britain,  and  ob^^ously  not  the  United  States — was 
struck  with  a  brilliant,  but  not  completely  original, 
idea,  when  it  found  itself  in  need  of  some  loose  cash. 
It  sent  a  quiet  and  confidential  mission  to  a  couple 
of  Latin  American  Republics.  It  was  their  privi- 
lege to  sell  some  of  the  home  products — just  a  few 
odd  countships,  baronies,  and  perhaps  even  one  or 
two  of  the  rarer  marquisates,  all  at  fairly  reasonable 
prices  with  choice  of  nomenclature  at  the  option  of 
the  buyer,  always  provided  that  cash  was  paid  down 
on  the  nail. 

Most  excellent  business  resulted.  The  bagman  in 
titles  came,  saw,  and  conquered.  After  a  most 
pleasant  stay  he  left  behind  him  a  flock  of  purring 
new  nobility,  and  returned  to  his  gratified  govern- 
ment. This  favourable  start  aroused  further  ambi- 
tions in  the  breast  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer  of  the  country  with  the  honours  to  spare. 
If  this  result  had  been  achieved,  it  was  argued,  in 
a  couiole  of  lesser  states,  what  about  Argentina, 
that  land  of  millionaires  who  lightheartedly  cast 
tons  of  money  upon  oceans  of  water?  At  the  mere 
idea  the  state  patted  itself  on  the  back  and  began  to 
consider  calling  for  tenders  for  a  new  torpedo  de- 
stroyer. The  mission  came  and  dangled  a  dazzling 
selection  of  the  little  coronets  and  stars.  In  vain. 
No  single  fish  rose  from  the  silver  river  to  snap  up 
the  gilded  bait.  At  least,  so  my  friend  assured  me. 
Argentina  remained  unmoved,  and  the  honours — 
were  put  back  into  stock. 

Now,  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  narrator, 
I  feel  certain  that  this  account  is  accurate.  At  the 
same  time —  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Argentine, 
or  the  citizen  of  any  other  Republic  is  entirely  un- 
influenced by  a  title,  providing  it  be  of  the  right  sort. 
Various  friends  of  mine  with  handles  to  their  names 
tell  me  that,  on  the  whole,  these  have  counted — to 
say  the  least  of  it — quite  as  much  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  in  their  own  homes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so.  It 
is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  Republican 
theories  of  the  Argentine.  Moreover,  there  is  quite 
a  sound  practical  reason  for  a  little  extra  courtesy 
on  the  occasions  of  such  visits.  Then,  the  Argentine 
finds  itself  on  safe  ground.  He  has  not  always  been 
so.  Society  in  Buenos  Aires  has  suffered  more  than 
once  from  a  shock  of  disillusion.  Some  years  ago, 
for  instance,  two  most  attractive  and  well-bred 
ladies  came  out  from  Paris  with  letters  of  intro- 
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duction  which  were  both  powerful  and  genuine. 
They  were  received  with  open  arms,  danced  in  the 
best  houses,  sat  as  guests  in  the  dearest  boxes  of 
the  opera,  drove  to  Palermo  in  a  smart  Armstrong- 
Siddely  Car,  and,  in  fact,  were  made  free  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Buenos  Aires.  The  time  came  for  them 
to  return  some  of  the  hospitality  received,  and  they 
engaged  a  suite  in  the  best  hotel  of  the  town  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  ladies  of  Buenos  Aires  arrived 
on  the  scene,  they  found  tea,  refreshments  and 
even  chami^agne  awaiting  them. 

But,  flanking  these,  was  an  array  of  ''creations" 
and  lingerie,  all  priced  and  ready  for  sale  at  rates 
which  were  supposed  to  suit  the  affluent  portena 
pocket.  In  short,  the  two  ladies  were  modistes !  It 
was  a  bold  coup,  but  the  memory  of  it  still  rankles 
somewhat  in  many  of  the  hearts  of  Buenos  Aires 
Society. 

There  have  been  other  instances,  too,  where  for- 
eigners have  received  the  palatial  hospitality  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  in  Calle  Florida,  and  have  em- 
ployed that  building  for  purposes  for  which  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  intended.  In  short,  again,  they  had 
it  printed  on  their  cards  as  their  business  address, 
using  the  place  as  an  office  from  which  to  sell  their 
goods,  whether  by  the  aid  of  samples,  or  without 
them. 

Now,  after  all,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  done !  And 
these  instances  are  only  two  out  of  many.  No  won- 
der that  the  Argentine  is  apt  to  be  a  little  suspicious 
of  strangers,  and  indeed,  it  is  a  proof  of  his  good- 
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will  that  he  showers  his  hospitality  ou  those  whom 
he  knows  are  not  likely  to  abuse  it. 

Argentine  home  life  has,  naturally  enough,  under- 
gone a  number  of  changes  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  Until  that  time,  the  old  Spanish  ethics, 
although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  to  suit  local 
requirements,  persisted  in  the  main.  A  home,  in 
short,  was  guarded,  somewhat  as  though  an  army 
of  hostile  persons  lurked  outside  the  doorway.  In 
general,  women  had  the  rights  compelled  by  their 
eyes,  voices  and  figures,  but  very  few  beyond,  and  it 
was  the  possible  wrongs  which  might  be  brought 
about  from  these  very  same  attractive  causes  which 
were  so  strictly  guarded  against. 

Nowadays,  the  circumstances  of  the  home  have 
expanded  very  greatly.  The  Argentine  girl  will 
play  tennis  and  golf,  and  will  drive  her  own  motor 
car.  The  women,  once  they  are  married,  no  longer 
consider  their  amusements  completely  at  an  end  out- 
side the  walls  of  their  own  establishments.  They 
even  continue  to  dance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  o^vned  by  a  husband — a  circumstance  which 
certainly  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  bygone 
days, — and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  women  have 
gained  considerably  from  the  measure  of  emanci- 
pation which  has  been  granted  to  them — or  perhaps, 
more  correctly,  which  they  have  adopted  for  them- 
selves. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Argentine  home  life  still 
contains  some  patriarchal  elements.  Sons  in  law 
and  daughters  in  law  still  continue  at  the  urgent 
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request  of  the  older  generation  to  take  up  their  abode 
under  the  parental  roof,  \\dth  the  result  that  a  single 
large  house  frequently  contains  its  main  establish- 
ment, and  three  or  four  others  beyond. 

There  is  a  marked  degree  of  genuine  affection  in 
Argentine  family  life.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
cases  where  the  married  menfolk  possess  incon- 
veniently large  hearts — an  enlargement  which  is  not 
completely  unknown  in  most  Latin  countries  and 
even  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the  home  ties 
here  are  very  powerful.  It  is  a  tribute,  moreover, 
to  the  merits  of  the  Argentine  women  that  so  much 
deep  affection  should  be  shown  to  their  mothers  by 
their  sons  and  daughters.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  Argentine  family  life,  and,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  argues  a  sturdy  soundness  of 
core. 

In  respect  to  this  there  is  an  Englishman  whose 
family  has  long  been  connected  with  Argentina,  who 
has,  one  might  say,  specialised  on  the  subject.  Un- 
derstanding the  popularity  of  the  topic,  he  never 
fails,  when  speaking  in  public  in  the  presence  of 
Argentines  to  produce  the  toast:  ''The  Argentine 
mother."  He  has,  indeed,  discovered  an  oratorical 
mine  in  a  subject  which  never  fails  to  arouse  spon- 
taneous and  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  thus  usefully 
fills  in  a  gap.  But  the  Argentine  mother  does  far 
more  than  this.  She  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
admirable  specimens  of  her  kind  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  Anglo  Saxon  public  opin- 
ion and  fiction  were  based  on  the  then  popular  sup- 
position that  lions  perA'aded  Buenos  Aires,  and  that 
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nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argentina  wore 
little  beyond  a  few  feathers  on  a  dusky  skin.  Then, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  South  America,  including  the 
Argentine  Republic,  were  classed,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, as  picturesque  but  inconvenient  land  or  sea 
pirates,  and,  if  they  did  not  follow  this  particular 
profession,  at  all  events,  they  were  nothing  if  not 
desperadoes.  In  physical  exercises  they  were  held 
to  be  of  no  account  w^hatever. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  generation  or  more  ago  those 
Argentines  who  were  not  interested  in  estancia  work 
occupied  themselves  in  few  exercises  beyond  fenc- 
ing, and  dancing,  although  every  one  of  them  could 
play  his  part  manfully  on  a  horse,  whether  country- 
bred  or  the  reverse. 

To-day  this  state  of  affairs  has  entirely  changed. 
Football,  la^vn  tennis,  golf,  and,  in  fact,  every  other 
sport  in  which  the  Anglo  Saxon  indulges,  with  the 
exception  of  cricket, — w^hich  seems  a  nontransport- 
able  pastime, — have  undoubtedly  taken  a  firm  and 
enduring  hold  on  the  people.  In  boxing  there  are 
now  much  sought-after  and  heartily-contested  cham- 
pionships, not  only  of  Argentina,  but  of  Uruguay 
and  Chile. 

How  rapid  has  been  the  change  of  idea  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  only  ten 
years  ago  there  arose  a  movement  in  Uruguay  to 
suppress  the  art  of  boxing,  as  tending  towards  bru- 
tality. Now,  were  such  a  suggestion  made,  it  would 
receive  almost  the  same  amount  of  ridicule  as  it 
would  in  England  or  the  United  States.  It  is  no 
new  thing  to  explain  that  football  has  now  become 
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the  national  popular  game  of  the  Republic.  Boy 
Scouts,  filled  with  entirely  the  correct  tradition,  are 
increasing  daily  in  numbers,  and  the  influence  of 
this  on  the  youth  of  the  nation  may  be  imagined. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  people  who  realise  how 
completely  it  is  necessary  to  modify  their  concep- 
tions of  the  South  American  in  general,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine in  particular.  This  applies,  indeed,  to  prac- 
tically every  set  of  society,  profession,  and  walk  of 
life.  It  applies,  perhaps,  in  a  particularly  marked 
form  to  the  army.  This,  as  a  national  asset,  may 
be  taken  as  a  significant  index.  To  watch  the 
Argentine  troops  manoeuvring  to-day  is  to  assist 
in  no  half-hearted  affair.  In  smartness  and  disci- 
pline, if  a  civilian  may  venture  an  opinion,  they 
are  now  admirable.  The  navy,  moreover,  has 
progressed  in  a  similar  fashion,  although,  frankly, 
not  quite  to  the  same  extent;  since,  like  all  purely 
pastoral  peoples,  one  moreover,  possessing  a  com- 
paratively short  coast  line,  the  predilections  of  the 
Argentines  do  not  tend  naturally  towards  the  sea. 
A  similar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  such  conn- 
tries  as  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  various  others. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  said  that,  from  the  physical 
point  of  view,  the  Argentine  is  now  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  a  powerful  race. 

The  subject  of  women  is  always  a  delicate  one, 
even  in  these  days  of  inter-sexual  comradeship.  In 
South  America  the  question  is  complicated  by  the 
varying  attitudes  of  the  different  nationalities  to- 
wards their  own  and  their  neighbour's  wives,  sisters, 
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daughters,  aunts  or  nieces.  In  order  to  understand 
this  complexity  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
Spanish  race  in  America  naturally  began  by  carry- 
ing on  the  Spanish  customs  in  the  new  lands;  and 
that  the  somewhat  oriental  treatment  of  women  has 
been  continued  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time 
even  in  the  progressive  southern  Republics. 

It  was  onlj'  half  a  century  or  so  ago  that  the 
young  Porteno  gallant  would  spur  his  gaily  ca- 
parisoned horse  through  the  earth  streets  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  there,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  would  thrum  his  guitar  before  one  quite 
especial  barred  window,  from  beliind  which  there 
might,  or  might  not,  gleam  a  pair  of  eyes  to  which 
the  strings  had  given  the  call,  and  mth  this  and  per- 
haps a  whispered  word  or  two  he  had  to  be  content. 
There  was,  in  short,  no  more  to  it. 

With  the  advent  of  the  modern  era,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Argentine  women  proceeded  with  a  slowness 
that  was  in  somewhat  curious  contrast  to  the  rapid 
progress  in  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  and  material 
development.  Even  to-day,  the  Argentine  woman 
of  fashion  is  hedged  in  by  a  more  rigorous  code  than, 
I  think,  in  almost  any  other  land  of  similar  impor- 
tance. It  is  true,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  she 
will  now  play  tennis  and  drive  her  own  car,  and  that 
even  a  married  woman — who  in  the  old  days  would, 
perforce,  have  to  retire  to  a  species  of  domestic  se- 
clusion immediately  after  having  placed  her  finger 
through  the  marriage  ring — may  now  dance  in  pub- 
lic with  a  man  other  than  her  husband,  although 
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these,  of  course,  have  to  undergo  much  mental  ex- 
amination and  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
before  any  such  process  is  permitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  she  nor  the  unmar- 
ried girl  must,  unless  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  be  seen  alone  together  with  a  man. 
To  puff  a  cigarette  in  public  is  to  be  more  or  less 
eternally  condemned;  and,  indeed,  to  resort  to  any 
chance  amusement  outside  the  somewhat  narrow 
conventional  limit  is  to  court  absolute  social  disaster. 

Needless  to  say,  they  are  very  charming,  these 
Argentine  women.  They  are  lively,  genial,  and,  in 
many  cases,  entirely  unaffected.  It  is  admitted  on 
practically  all  hands  that  the  Argentine  women  are, 
on  the  average,  both  good-looking  and  attractive. 
Strange  to  say,  they  are  entirely  contented  with 
their  lot,  and  it  is  this  particular  circumstance  which 
makes  life  occasionally  a  little  complicated  for  those 
foreign  women  who,  staying  or  residing  in  Argen- 
tina, come  into  contact  with  the  ladies  born  of  the 
land.  The  foreigners,  in  such  a  case,  have  to  make 
up  their  mind  whether  they  will  live  lives  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  female  Argentines,  or 
whether  they  will  continue  their  own  way  of  living 
irrespective  of  the  criticisms  of  the  local  women. 
If  one  of  the  younger  set  of  foreign  women  should 
determine  to  carry  on  her  existence  as  she  might  in 
England  the  ethics  of  Argentine  Society  make  a  cer- 
tain aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  ladies 
inevitable. 

Moreover,  should  one  of  these  young  foreign  girls 
be  mixing  in  general  Argentine  Society,  she  will  al- 
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most  certainly  find  her  attitude  misconstrued  by 
a  certain  number  of  the  men,  who  are  perhaps  a 
little  inclined  to  mistake  a  mere  camaraderie  for 
something  perhaps  more  serious,  perhaps  more  flip- 
pant. I  have  seen  innumerable  cases  of  misunder- 
standings on  this  very  point,  and  it  is  one  which  un- 
doubtedly plays  its  part  in  maintaining  the  remains 
of  a  narrowing  gulf  which  separates  the  European 
from  the  Argentine. 

All  this  is  very  well  in  those  circles  of  Society 
where  the  chief  interest  is  to  be  amused  regardless 
of  time  and  expense,  but  the  situation,  of  course,  be- 
comes more  vital  as  regards  any  girl  who  goes  out 
to  these  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  making  her 
livelihood.  It  is  only  of  quite  recent  years  that  a 
girl  has  been  able  to  walk  the  main  streets  of  Buenos 
Aires  unaccompanied,  that  is  to  say,  without  suffer- 
ing from  compliments  on  the  part  of  the  men  such 
as  are  at  times  extremely  inconvenient  to  one  who 
does  not  understand  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  entire  matter,  of  course,  is  due  to  a  difference  in 
international  habits — a  difference  which  is  lessen- 
ing with  an  amazing  rapidity. 

As  has  been  said,  the  chief  sports  of  Argentina 
are  racing,  football,  lawn  tennis,  polo  and  boxing. 
All  these  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  all  is  purely 
astonishing.  As  a  race  ground,  that  of  Palermo 
stands  easily  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  courses. 
Indeed,  Argentines  coming  for  the  first  time  to  Eng- 
land are,  very  naturally,  inclined  to  criticise  the 
somewhat  rough  and  ready  arrangements,  compared 
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with  their  own,  which  characterise  the  British  rac- 
ing centres. 

In  the  latter,  it  is  tnie,  there  are  no  green-coated 
oflScials  to  arrange  the  bets  while  the  visitor  remains 
tranquilly  seated  at  his  lunch  in  the  palatial  and 
most  comfortable  Jockey  Club  stand.  Here,  too, 
there  are  no  lifts  to  take  the  lunch-goer  in  comfort 
to  a  most  charming  restaurant,  -with  its  wide  veran- 
dah overlooking  the  entire  course ;  and  here,  to  add 
one  more  comparison,  there  are  no  yellow-garbed 
and  efficient  j'ouths  who  will  unfailingly  bring  back 
the  right  motor  car  out  of  a  mob  of  some  thousands 
of  these. 

But  the  Argentine  is  apt  to  forget  that,  whereas 
Palermo  represents  the  head  and  centre  of  the  Ar- 
gentine racing  world.  Great  Britain  possesses  a  vast 
number  of  first  class  courses  scattered  about  its 
territories,  some  of  which  are  employed  on  only  one 
or  two  occasions  throughout  the  whole  year.  Hence 
the  obvious  disadvantages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comfort  and  of  efficiency  in  attendance  under  which 
the  latter  labour. 

At  Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  racing 
twice  a  week  all  the  year  round.  The  horses  which 
run  there  spring  from  the  finest  pedigreed  stock  in 
the  world.  Their  fortunate  o^^^lers  are  not  in  the 
least  troubled  by  any  essential  considerations  of 
economy ;  the  Jockey  Club  itself  is  the  richest  insti- 
tute of  its  kind  in  existence ;  its  committee  is  notably 
up-to-date, — broad-minded,  and  even  ambitious 
— hence  a  comfort  and  a  smoothness  of  pro- 
cedure which  is  unequalled  in  any  other  country. 


PALERMO  RACE  COURSE 


FINISH  OF  A  RACE,  PALERMO 
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There  are,  of  course,  other  race  courses.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  the  provincial  towns  have  their  regu- 
lar meetings,  but  compared  with  Buenos  Aires,  these 
count  for  little.  There  are,  moreover,  camp  race 
meetings,  none  the  less  amusing — all  the  more  so, 
perhaps — for  the  casual  and  friendly  way  in  which 
they  are  conducted;  and  there  are,  of  course,  the 
purely  spontaneous  trials  of  speed  between  the 
horses  which  occur  during  so  many  week-ends  on  the 
large  estancias.  But  all  these  things  are  mere 
amusements.  The  eyes  of  every  owner  of  race 
horses,  and  of  every  man  who  sits  on  the  pig  skin, 
always  reach  strainingly  towards  Palermo.  It  is 
the  Mecca  of  Argentine  racing,  and  there  is  none  to 
compare  with  it  in  the  Republic,  or  outside  its  fron- 
tiers. 

I  have  said  that  racing  is  a  modern  institution 
in  Argentina.  By  this,  I  mean  racing  on  the  grand 
scale  as  it  is  practised  to-day.  Actual  tests  of  speed 
between  horses  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
gaucho  recreations.  But  in  the  old  days  the  gaucho 
idea  of  horse  racing  differed  completely  from  the 
ethics  of  Palermo.  The  contests  then  consisted  of 
quite  short  bursts  of  speed.  The  skill  demanded 
was  rather  in  trickiness,  and  in  the  subtleties  of 
horsemanship  in  which  it  was  the  profession  of  the 
gaucho  to  excel.  Thus,  the  man  who  could  fling  his 
horse  forward  by  some  equestrian  tour  de  force 
a  yard  or  two  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  competitors 
could  almost  certainly  be  counted  on  as  the  winner 
of  the  few  hundred  yards  of  the  contest.  One  may 
still  see  some  of  these  old-time  gaucho  races  here 
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and  there,  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  look 
for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Aires.  It 
is  a  question  of  travelling  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
Republic  where  a  few  of  these  older  customs  still 
hold  good. 

Football  as  a  national  game  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  science  of  boxing  demands  rather 
greater  space,  since  the  present  popularity  of  this 
school  indicates  one  of  the  most  striking  movements, 
not  only  in  modern  Argentina,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Republics.  As  has  been  explained  elsewhere  in 
this  book,  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  pastime 
of  boxing  was  regarded  with  not  a  little  abhor- 
rence by  the  Argentines.  Their  attitude  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Spaniard,  who,  while  he  en- 
thusiastically appreciated  the  scientific  points  of 
the  bull  fight,  refused  to  regard  the  employment  of 
the  gloves  as  anything  but  a  sheerly  brutalising 
pastime. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  bull  fighting  has  been  barred 
in  Argentina  almost  since  the  days  of  its  liberation, 
and,  in  its  case,  no  anomaly  of  this  kind  can  be 
alleged.  Nevertheless,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
associate  boxing  with  the  temperament  of  the  Ar- 
gentine of  yesterday.  To-day,  he  is  an  enthusiast 
in  the  art.  He  has  his  championships,  his  inter- 
national contests,  and  every  year  the  number  of 
young  Argentine  boxers  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Since,  under  the  conditions  in  which  he  is  reared 
to-day,  the  Argentine  is  an  athletic  and  sturdy  per- 
son, it  is  probable  enough  that  in  the  near  future 
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some  Argentine  boxer  of  international  renown  will 
arrive.  Indeed,  since  my  recent  return  from  Ar- 
gentina I  am  assured,  from  a  very  reliable  source, 
that  one  of  their  representatives  of,  I  believe,  per- 
fectly gigantic  stature,  has  made  such  progress,  not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  the  United  States, 
as  may  eventually  well  land  him  in  the  forefront  of 
the  world's  boxers.  But  on  such  topics  as  these 
anything  definite  in  the  way  of  prophesy  must  neces- 
sarily be  rash. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  salient  proofs  of  the 
ardour  with  which  Argentina  inspires  her  sons,  of 
old  or  comparatively  new  standing,  was  rendered  by 
the  visit  of  the  Argentine  Polo  Team  to  England  in 
1922,  in  the  course  of  which  they  proved  victor- 
ious, following  this  by  a  similar  exploit  in  the  United 
States. 

In  a  sense  it  must  have  been  instructive  to  the 
British  Public,  for  here  were  men  with  names  such 
as  Nelson,  Miles,  and  Lacey,  who  really  and  truly 
represented  the  spirit  of  modern  Argentina.  It  is 
true  that  they  spoke  Spanish  and  English  almost 
equally  well,  and  had  fallen  into  the  habit — which, 
whatever  stylists  may  say,  is  a  very  genial  and  sug- 
gestive one — of  beginning  a  sentence  in  one  lan- 
guage, and  finishing  it  in  another!  Nevertheless, 
the  natural  language  of  all  these  appeared  that  of 
Spain,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  American  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards.  And  it  was  in  this  that  they  in- 
variably called  to  each  other  in  the  stress  of  the 
chukkers  themselves.  It  .vas  only  one  more  in- 
stance of  that  strange  and  compelling  influence  of 
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the  Spanish  new  world  which  is  destined  to  grow 
more  vrido,  more  important,  ever}"  year. 

Among  certain  sections  of  the  public  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Argentina  first  be- 
came really  well  kno^vn  and  popular  on  account  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Tango!  Doubtless,  there  are 
still  a  certain  number  of  people  who  associate  the 
great  southern  Republic  with  very  little  beyond  that 
dance.  Decidedly  it  is  an  attractive  performance, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  principal  saltatory 
specimen  to  which  Argentine  society  is  addicted. 

In  fact,  although  one  must  confess  it  with  some 
confusion,  the  Tango  has  never  been  popular  among 
any  set  which  counts  in  the  very  least  in  Buenos 
Aires  or  elsewhere  in  the  Republic.  It  is  a  dance 
which  was — and  still  is  to  a  much  lesser  degree — 
performed  by  the  gauchos  and  their  women.  Al- 
though it  is  danced  in  more  than  one  fashion,  it 
has  never  penetrated  into  the  drawing-rooms  of 
society.    In  fact,  it  Avas  never  considered  quite — 

well,  not  quite that  is  to   say,  from   the   local 

point  of  view. 

The  Tango  is  a  dance  which,  among  the  gauchos, 
is  said  in  the  past  to  have  been  responsible  for  a 
greater  number  of  knife  thrusts  than  almost  any 
other  circumstance  of  the  campo.  As  it  is,  when  in 
Europe,  the  Argentine  consents  to  dance  it,  since 
he  has  no  choice,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  his 
tongue  were  in  his  cheek.  But  this  is  rather  on 
account  of  association  than  anything  else,  since,  in 
its  transplanted  form,  the  Tango  serves  a  quite  ad- 
mirable and  pleasant  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IV 

;  THE  MODERN  ARGENTINE   (contimied) 

The  Argentine  temperament — Some  characteristics  of  amiability — 
Courtesy  and  misunderstandings — Matters  of  punctuality — Its  in- 
terpretation by  the  South  Americans — Personal  relations  of  the 
various  nations  with  the  Argentines — Influence  of  the  French — 
France  as  a  political  and  artistic  model — Peculiarities  of  the  Brit- 
ish— Friendship  between  these  and  the  Argentines — Situation  of 
the  Americans — Policy  of  the  Germans — Close  sympathy  of  the  nu- 
merous colonies  of  Italians — Other  nations — The  relations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  American  Kepublicsi  among  themselves — 
Immigrants  from  the  sister  Republics — Physical  distinctions  between 
the  citizens  of  the  various  Argentine  provinces — The  Corrientino — 
His  temperament  and  characteristics — The  Argentine  army — Ques- 
tions of  uniform — The  Horse  Grenadiers — An  imposing  corps— Reg- 
ulations of  Argentine  military  service — The  Argentine  Navy — The 
Press — Wide  scope  of  the  Argentine  publications — Foreign  Publi- 
cations— The  development  of  Buenos  Aires  journalism — The  great 
daily  papers — Provincial  publications — Theatres  in  Buenos  Aires — 
Films — A  local  picture — Motoring  in  Argentina — Distinctions  be- 
tween the  occupations  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the  campo. 

Is  it  to  be  derived  from  all  the  foregoing  that  the 
Argentine  is  a  more  or  less  faultless  being?  By  no 
means.  He  is  human — one  might  almost  say  in- 
tensely human — and  this  being  so,  he  possesses  the 
faults  which  correspond  mth  his   virtues. 

It  must  be  admitted,  for  instance,  that  the  very 
amiability  which  forms  so  strong  a  characteristic  of 
his  temperament  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  His 
kindly  disposition,  for  instance,  renders  one  word 
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peculiarly  repugnant  to  him.  This  is  the  simple 
little  two-lettered  exclamation  ''no."  The  trait  is 
quite  a  notable  one,  and  frequently  leads  to  mis- 
understandings on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not 
know  him  sufficiently  well  to  realise  his  attitude  w^hen 
urged  to  do  something  against  his  inclination. 

In  such  a  case  he  will  say  "perhaps"  or  ''it 
might  not  be  inconvenient,"  or  some  similar  non- 
committal phrase  given  out  frequently  in  a  tone 
which  will  lead  the  stranger  to  believe  that  he  has 
all  but  assented.  Whereas,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  idea  of  compliance  has  never  entered  his  mind  at 
all,  and  he,  himself,  knowing  that  his  attitude  would 
be  clearly  understood  by  his  own  people,  is  apt  to 
remain  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
produced  a  wrong  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
other. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  frequently  led  to  misunder- 
standings in  the  course  of  business  between  the  Ar- 
gentine and  the  new-comer,  and,  no  doubt,  has  been 
responsible  for  an  occasional  accusation  of  unreli- 
ability, while  the  Argentine,  for  his  part,  is  apt  to 
resent  what  he  considers  an  undue  persistence  con- 
cerning a  subject  which  may  be  distasteful  to  him. 

Another  little  w^eakness  of  the  Argentine  is  con- 
cerned wath  punctuality,  or,  perhaps,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  the  reverse  of  this.  Punctuality, 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  Argentine,  is  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  virtue.  Should  you,  in  inviting  him 
to  lunch  or  dine  at  a  certain  hour,  lay  stress  upon 
the  phrase  "hora  inglesa" — English  hour — a  spe- 
cial term  employed  to  imply  that  eight  o'clock  really 
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does  mean  eight  o'clock — he  will  probably  arrive 
at  the  time  indicated.  In  the  ordinary  way  this 
is  not  so. 

An  invitation  to  dine  at  eight  o'clock  will  bring 
the  guests  any  time  between,  say,  half  past  eight  and 
nine,  since  the  delay  represents  more  or  less  the  ac- 
cepted custom  of  the  country.  Occasionally  efforts 
have  been  made  by  foreigners  to  deceive  these  good 
friends  but  poor  time  keepers  into  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious punctuality  by  advancing  the  hour  of  the 
appointment  or  meal  to  an  extent  which  would  bring 
about  the  meeting  at  the  time  really  intended.  But 
it  does  not  seem  of  the  faintest  use.  The  Argentine 
appears  to  see  through  the  trick  every  time,  and  he 
turns  up  just  at  the  same  moment  as  he  would  have 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

But  all  such  affairs  are  merely  matters  of  cus- 
tom, which  strike  the  new-comer,  but  which,  after 
a  time,  are  naturally  accepted  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  daily  life.  It  does  not  in  the  least  mitigate 
the  circumstance  that  the  Argentine  is — or  should 
be — a  very  easy  person  to  get  on  with.  In  this 
respect  let  us  attempt  the  somewhat  rash  analysis 
of  the  respective  relations  of  the  representatives 
of  the  various  other  nations  with  his  o-^ti. 

Let  us  take  the  Frenchman,  first  of  all.  The  in- 
fluence of  France  on  Argentine  life  has  been  very 
considerable.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic,  for 
instance,  has  been  very  largely  modelled  on  that  of 
France,  modified,  though  it  is  by  some  of  the  North 
American  axioms.  Argentine  culture — much  abused 
word — is    largely    of    the    French    model.     There 
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is  scarcely  an  educated  Argentine  who  does  not 
speak  French  fluently,  and  the  public  are  warm 
supporters  of  every  variety  of  French  art.  In 
addition  to  this,  Paris  has  been,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, the  European  home  of  the  Argentine,  and 
their  colony  there  to-day,  notmthstanding  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  London,  is  very  for- 
midable in  numbers. 

Thus,  it  ^vill  be  seen  that  the  relations  between 
the  Argentines  and  the  French  are  very  close.  It 
would  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  number  of 
intimate  personal  friendships  would  be  remarkably 
great.  Now,  speaking  perfectly  frankly,  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case, — at  least,  not  to  the  extent 
which  would  have  been  expected.  Thoroughly  con- 
versant though  the  Argentine  is  in  all  things  French, 
and  deeply  sympathetic  though  he  shows  himself  to 
all  Gallic  ideals,  a  personal  familiar  intimacy  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  two  races  would 
seem  curiously  lacking.  I  possess  no  statistics  on 
the  point,  but  it  is  clear  that  Franco-Argentine  mar- 
riages are  comparatively  rare,  and  that  the  numbers 
of  the  French  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  social 
life  of  Buenos  Aires  and  elsewhere  are  imexpectedly 
small.  Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
although  there  is  considerable  and  well-deserved 
mutual  admiration,  it  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly yielded.  Perhaps  it  is  that  strange,  inborn, 
centuries-old  rivalry  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards  which  is  responsible  for  so  many  shoulder 
fchruggings  and  uplifted  eyebrows. 

The  British  and  the  North  Americans,  of  course, 
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come  within  a  quite  different  category.  As  non- 
Latin  races,  it  is  not  expected  of  them  that  they 
should  regard  matters  in  general  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  the  Argentines.  Yet,  although  there 
exist  wide  fundamental  differences,  there  are  many 
more  points  of  similarity  than  might  be  thought. 

In  matters  of  sport,  the  close  connection  between 
the  British  and  the  Argentines  is  entered  into  else- 
where in  this  book;  and  that  which  football  is  now 
to  the  south  of  the  continent,  baseball  is  rapidly 
becoming  to  the  north.  But  this  is  by  the  way. 
Let  us  revert  to  the  British  in  Argentina.  Of  all 
non-Latin  races,  their  experience,  dating  now  for 
some  one  hundred  and  twelve  years,  is  the  most 
lengthy.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  two  races, 
although  entertaining  a  mutual  respect,  are  wont 
to  hold  aloof  from  each  other.  This  is  the  case 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  is  quite  true  that 
large  numbers  of  the  comparatively  uneducated — 
I  am  speaking  of  matters  beyond  the  three  R's — 
who  sail  out  from  England  to  Argentina,  stick  very 
closely  to  their  o^^^l  communities.  But  this  is  very 
largely  from  the  point  of  necessity.  The  reason 
is  that,  since  Argentina  completely  lacks  certain 
types  of  the  middle  classes,  they  find  themselves  in 
a  sense  without  an  "opposite  number"  from  the 
local  point  of  view.  But,  after  a  time,  many  of 
these,  softened  and  rounded  off  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  spot,  find  themselves  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  a  number  of  the  Argentine  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  stress  is  seldom  laid  on  that 
important  section  of  the  British  community  who  do 
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find  themselves  completely  at  home  among  the 
Argentines,  and  who  have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
intimacy  where  ceremony  can  no  longer  live,  and 
where  the  relations  are  completely  and  pleasantly 
unatTected.  The  majority  of  Argentines  have  a 
sense  of  humour  which  enables  them  to  ''stand 
chaff/'  and  when  this  pitch  has  been  arrived  at  the 
affection  between  the  members  of  these  two  partic- 
ular races  is  very  cordial  indeed. 

It  is  true  that  intermarriage  between  the  British 
and  the  Argentines  is  of  rare  occurrence,  compared, 
for  instance,  with  the  unions  between  the  latter  and 
the  Irish.  But  there  is  a  powerful  reason  for  this 
in  the  shape  of  differing  religions.  Were  this  bar 
absent  there  seems  to  be  not  the  faintest  doubt  but 
that  the  proportion  of  marriages  between  British 
and  Argentines  would  be  at  least  as  high  as  in  other 
cases. 

The  Americans  of  course,  are  very  similarly 
placed  in  this  and  other  respects.  They  are  now, 
however,  beginning  to  enter  into  the  social  life  of 
Argentina  with  far  greater  earnestness  than  be- 
fore, and  it  is  likely  enough  that  their  situation  will 
become  more  powerful  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Germans  have  in 
their  omti  ways  taken  particular  pains  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  South  Americans  in  gen- 
eral. In  the  matter  of  colonies,  of  course,  Argen- 
tina has  nothing  to  show  compared  with  the  German 
colonies  in  southern  Brazil  and  southern  Chile. 
Nevertheless,  their  interests  and  ramifications  in 
Argentina  are  very  considerable.     In  the  way  of 
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intermarriage  a  similar  bar  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  as  that  which  applies  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  But  the  German  has  inter- 
married with  the  Argentine  somewhat  more  freely. 
Without  wishing  to  be  ill-natured,  one  imagines 
that,  in  his  particular  case,  the  religious  bar  has 
sometimes  broken  down  beneath  the  weighty  allure- 
ment of  domestic  relations  which  promise  to  assist 
future  business !  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  German  plays  an  important  part  in 
Argentina,  where  so  much  of  the  country's  capital 
is  lodged,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that,  with  the 
influx  into  the  Republic  of  the  stream  of  German 
immigrants  which  must  certainly  occur,  the  field 
occupied  by  this  nation  will  become  widened  even 
more. 

Outside  the  Spanish-speaking  races,  it  is  the 
Italians,  of  course,  who  predominate  enormously 
in  numbers  throughout  the  Republic.  It  is  to  the 
working  classes  of  Italy  that  Argentina  has  made 
its  special  appeal.  Both  the  northern  Italian,  as 
an  agriculturist  in  the  campo,  and  the  southerner, 
as  a  working  citizen  of  the  towns,  have  played  an 
immense  part  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
which  seems  to  present  itself  to  them  as  a  natural 
second  home.  The  proportion  of  these  who  secure 
competencies  for  themselves  is  unusually  great,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  stream  of  Italian 
immigrants  being  discontinued,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  government,  viewing  this 
mighty  exodus  ^vith  an  uneasy  eye,  has  occasionally 
legislated   in   a   manner   likely   to   discourage   the 
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Italians  from  leaving  their  owti  shores.  The  Bel- 
gians, on  the  other  hand,  have  occupied  themselves 
chieflv  in  finance,  and  the  Dutch  in  shipping. 

Of  the  remaining  nations,  very  little  need  be 
said.  There  is,  the  Japanese,  who  is  now  occupying 
himself  very  busily  with  banking,  shipping,  and 
commerce.  There  is  of  course,  the  Scandinavian, 
who  occupies  himself  principally  mth  agriculture; 
the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  who  form  themselves 
into  colonies  in  order  to  work  the  land;  there  are 
the  Turk  and  the  Syrian,  who  live  in  their  own 
quarters  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  undertake  special 
pilgrimages — perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  influence  of 
the  days  of  caravans! — in  all  directions  in  order  to 
peddle  their  wares.  To-day,  too,  there  is  the  oc- 
casional Sikh,  much  more  rare,  who  has  landed 
from  India's  coral  strand  on  a  country  of  lesser 
brilliance  in  order  to  achieve  an  object  similar  to 
that  of  the  Turk  and  Syrian. 

Since  no  other  nations  outside  South  America  as 
yet  show  any  marked  peculiarity  or  enterprise  in 
Argentina,  we  are  left  merely  with  the  other  South 
Americans  to  deal  with.  And,  just  as  there  are 
very  few  Argentines  to  be  met  with  in  other  South 
American  Republics,  so  is  the  sight  of  a  foreign 
South  American  rare  in  Argentine  itself.  So 
far  as  Argentina  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing figures  concerning  the  number  of  certificates 
of  naturalisation  granted  to  foreigners  will  be  in- 
structive on  this  point.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
take  the  year  1914  as  being  the  last  partially  normal 
period  before   the   outbreak   of   the   war.     In   this 
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year  about  2,400  Spaniards,  and  about  1,400  Italians 
received  their  certificates  of  Argentine  nationality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Urug-uayans,  although  from 
only  just  across  the  great  river,  provided  no  more 
than  227  candidates;  the  Paraguayans,  109;  Brazil- 
ians 19;  Bolivians  18;  and  Chileans  12.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  sufficiently  simple  reason  for  this  discrep- 
ancy, since  the  average  inhabitant  of  every  South 
American  Republic  finds  quite  sufficient  work  for 
his  hand,  without  having  to  trouble  to  go  beyond  his 
own  frontiers. 

It  may  be  Avondered  whether  the  Argentines  of  the 
various  provinces  differ  from  each  other  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  many  other 
countries.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  difference 
here  as  that,  for  instance,  which  in  England  is  ex- 
plained by  the  respective  characteristics  of,  say,  a 
man  of  Devon  and  a  man  of  Essex. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  further  north  one 
proceeds  in  the  Republic,  the  darker  grow  the  com- 
plexions and  the  more  homely  the  life.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  a  corresponding  condition  of  affairs 
tending  in  the  other  direction  would  prevail  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Cape  Horn — in  short,  that  in  the 
southern  and  chilly  regions  one  might  meet  with  a 
type  fair  even  to  flaxen.  Such  is  not  the  case.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  southern 
regions  of  Argentina  into  consideration  in  this  re- 
spect for  the  simple  reason  that  their  colonisation 
has  been  too  recent  for  any  physical  or  tempera- 
mental distinctions  to  apply. 

Perhaps,  if  one  would  single  out  any  special  sec- 
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tion  of  the  Argentine  people  with  a  view  of  finding 
any  particular  characteristics  of  its  own,  one  would 
light  upon  the  Corrientino.  In  his  o^^^l  way  he  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  Argentine 
manhood.  The  Corrientino  inhabits  a  country  which 
verges  on  the  sub-tropical.  Running  up  to  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Paraguay,  his  territory  is  watered 
and  wooded  in  some  of  its  districts  to  an  extent  en- 
tirely unknown  in  pro^dnces  such  as  that  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Possessing  in  its  northern  districts  myste- 
rious and  lonely  stretches  of  lake  and  swamp 
brightened  by  gorgeous  flowers  and  inhabited  by 
countless  flocks  of  birds,  it  contains  much  of  the 
picturesque  in  its  nature. 

The  Corrientino,  both  physically  and  tempera- 
mentally, is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  his  lati- 
tude. He  is  virile  to  a  degree,  energetic  in  his  own 
way,  and  is  usually  spoiling  for  a  fight,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  frequently  of  a  jovial  and 
rollicking  disposition.  I  have  heard  him  termed — 
incidentally  by  a  hibernian  himself — the  Irishman  of 
Argentina.  Certainly  he  fills  a  great  part  of  the 
role  which  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Green  Isle.  Moreover,  like  his  territory,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  assets  of  the  Re- 
public. The  Corrientino  not  only  gallops  about  the 
estancias  in  his  capacity  of  peon;  he  also  serves 
as  labourer  on  railway  construction  works  and  in 
such  industries  as  that  of  the  quebracho  timber, 
and  here  he  occasionally  makes  his  presence  felt. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
Argentine  proper  to  indulge  in  strikes  or  labour 
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unrest — at  all  events  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
foreigners  of  the  land  have  indulged  in  these  ex- 
pensive hobbies.  The  Corrientino  differs  slightly 
from  his  brethren  in  this  respect.  His  restless 
temperament  seldom  permits  him  to  accept  things 
exactly  as  they  are.  In  fact,  should  he  be  under  the 
control  of  one  who  does  not  understand  him,  it  is 
rarely,  indeed,  that  he  leaves  matters  as  he  finds 
them.  The  writer  has  stayed  in  more  than  one  rail- 
way construction  camp  where  the  Corrientino  has 
made  every  effort  to  improve  the  shining  hour  in 
his  own  fashion.  Or  rather,  the  hour  that  ought 
to  have  been  shining,  since  it  was  incessant  down- 
pours of  rain  which  brought  about  an  enforced  idle- 
ness and  that  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  devil  is 
usually  held  to  play  so  efficient  a  part.  Then,  after 
the  additional  aid  of  cana,  or  local  rum,  had  been 
called  in,  a  few  revolver  shots  and  knife  thrusts 
would  calm  the  situation  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  Corrientino,  in  fact,  is  a  very  hardy  person, 
with  all  the  faults  of  his  virtues.  He  can  withstand 
the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  physical  damage 
and,  in  the  end,  pull  through  with  a  somewhat  grim 
smile.  He  is,  in  short,  a  very  interesting  being, 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  add  a  certain  spice  to 
existence  just  occasionally  in  doses  which  are  in- 
conveniently large. 

As  in  the  case  of  various  other  South  American 
Republics,  Argentina  has  modelled  itself  on  Great 
Britain  to  a  large  extent  for  its  navy,  and  upon 
Germany  for  its  army.  The  efficiency  in  both  serv- 
ices has  steadily  been  growing.    To  what  extent  the 
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influence  of  the  Germans  in  the  present  circum- 
stances will  continue,  as  regards  the  army,  seems 
very  doubtful.  There  was  a  time,  previous  to  the 
war,  when  the  Argentine  infantrymen  resembled  the 
Prussian  almost  exactly  in  point  of  uniform.  Now, 
although  some  of  the  main  features  have  been  re- 
tained, more  and  more  minor  characteristics  have 
become  evident,  which  tend  to  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  kit,  and  to  make  it  more  suitable  to  local  con- 
ditions. Many  of  the  officers,  such  as  General  Rey- 
baud,  and  a  number  of  others,  speak  English  mth 
perfect  fluency,  and  represent  a  very  fine  type  of 
soldier. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  smartest  of  the  Argentine 
regiments  is  that  of  the  horse  grenadiers.  This  can 
boast  of  an  existence  of  more  than  a  century,  and 
indeed  the  regiment  distinguished  itself  very  greatly 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  In  memorj^  of  this,  it 
still  retains  the  shako  of  the  period,  and  this  corps, 
when  on  parade,  admirably  mounted  as  it  is,  pre- 
sents a  most  imposing  appearance. 

Military  service  in  Argentina  is  compulsory,  and 
a  citizen  of  that  Republic  is  liable  for  a  year's  serv- 
ice in  either  the  army  or  the  navy  on  attaining  to 
his  twentieth  year,  being  also  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  military  authorities  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  forty-five.  By  this  means  a  trained  reserve  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  men  has  been  estab- 
lished, although  the  total  peace  establishment  con- 
sists only  of  about  1,800  officers  and  25,000  men. 

The  Argentine  navy  is  probably  quite  sufficientlv 
powerful  for  its  needs.    Nevertheless,  it  has  r» 
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frained  from  the  purchase  of  gigantic  capital  ships 
such  as  the  Chilean  Almirante  La  Torre.  It  pos- 
sesses two  Dreadnaughts,  the  Moreno  and  the 
Rivadavia  of  about  twenty-eight  thousand  tons 
each.  Beyond  these  it  has  four  armoured  cruisers, 
a  couple  of  lesser  cruisers,  and  a  number  of  small 
craft.  In  strength  the  navy  varies  from  five  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  men,  with  something  over  four 
hundred  officers. 

Including  dailies,  w^eeklies,  monthlies  and  every 
similar  publication  there  are  about  125  organs  of  the 
press  published  in  Buenos  Aires.  First  and  fore- 
most among  these,  of  course,  come  the  great  dailies 
such  as  La  Nac'wn,  La  Prensa,  and  La  Argentina. 
All  three  of  these  are  admirably  produced,  and  the 
first  two  are  of  an  importance  which  is  now  becom- 
ing world-wide.  La  Nacion,  it  may  be  said, 
possesses  a  special  Aeroplane  service  by  means  of 
which  it  sends  a  special  edition  daily  across  the 
river  to  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay.  The 
literary  standard  of  these  papers  is,  undoubtedly, 
very  high,  and  their  honesty  of  purpose  and  general 
ethics  may  well  stand  as  an  example  to  many  notable 
organs  of  the  old  w'orld. 

The  corresponding  evening  papers  are  La  Rason., 
La  Epoca,  La  Gaceta,  and  one  or  two  others. 
These  are  produced,  as  in  other  countries,  with  a 
clamour  and  display  of  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  newsboys  such  as  is  everywhere  absent  from  the 
morning  publications. 

Then  we  have  the  weekly  illustrated  publications. 
That  of  the  oldest  standing  is  Caras  y  Caretas.    This 
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is  a  cleverly  conducted  organ  which  abounds  in  the 
art  of  the  caricaturist — occasionally  somewhat  mer- 
cilessly employed,  but  nearly  always  of  a  humorous 
nature.  More  lately  founded  rivals  of  Caras  y  Car- 
etas  have  been  Fray  Mocho  and  P.  B.  T.  Illustrated 
papers  more  in  the  style  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can publications  are  El  Hogar  and  some  others. 

Beyond  these,  of  course,  there  are  many  publica- 
tions addicted  to  sport,  commerce,  and  technical  in- 
terests. Thus,  the  Sociedad  Rural  publishes  the 
most  admirable  illustrated  monthly  magazine  deal- 
ing most  fully  and  scientifically  with  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country ;  and  among 
the  various  different  groups  of  these  technical  pa- 
pers there  is  even  a  film  review  pubhshed  under  the 
title  of  Imparcial  Film. 

There  are  about  twenty  papers  in  Buenos  Aires 
published  in  foreign  languages.  The  British  are 
responsible  for  the  principal  number  of  these,  own- 
ing, as  they  do,  a  couple  of  important  dailies,  the 
Buenos  Aires  Standard,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Her- 
aid,  as  well  as  two  or  three  reviews  and  com- 
mercial papers,  the  most  important  of  which  latter 
is  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate.  Another  weekly, 
published  in  English,  is  the  Southern  Cross,  which 
devotes  itself  to  Irish  interests. 

The  range  of  these  foreign  publications  is  very 
considerable.  There  are  organs  in  French,  Italian, 
Basque,  Swedish,  German,  Jewish,  and  even  Turk- 
ish; while  America  is  specially  represented  by  The 
River  Plate  American  which  was  founded  in  1919. 
The  range  here  is  considerably  wider  than  it  would 
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appear  since  it  includes  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  Spanish 
publications. 

Then  we  get  in  Buenos  Aires  some  curious  migra- 
tions in  the  way  of  nomenclature.  We  have  the  Tit 
Bits  in  Spanish,  and  a  publication  in  the  same 
language  under  the  name  of  John  Bull.  We  see, 
moreover,  the  important  ladies'  paper,  Vogue, 
appearing  in  the  same  language, — all  of  which  pro- 
vides a  sign  of  the  closer  international  journalistic 
co-operation  which  must  obtain  in  the  future. 

The  enormous  development  of  Buenos  Aires 
journalism  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  out 
of  the  125  organs  which  have  been  referred  to, 
about  85  have  been  founded  in  the  20th  century. 
Indeed,  the  papers  of  really  old  standing  may  be 
counted,  practically,  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  of  those  which  exist  to-day  is 
the  English  Standard,  which  began  its  existence 
in  1861.  The  powerful  La  Nacion  was  founded 
in  the  following  year,  while  the  French  Courrier 
de  la  Plata  first  appeared  three  years  later,  and  La 
Prensa  began  to  turn  out  its  flourishing  pages  in 
1869.  It  is  from  this  powerful,  but  very  important 
nucleus,  that  have  sprung  the  various  ramifications 
which  extend  so  widely  to-day. 

One  final  word  concerning  the  policy  of  such  news- 
papers as  La  Nacion  and  La  Prensa.  The  former 
has  not  only  correspondents,  but  offices,  in  Europe, 
America,  and  elsewhere  on  a  scale  which,  I  believe, 
is  rivalled  by  scarcely  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world.  The  fact  is  frequently  commented  on  by 
strangers  visiting  the  country  that  these  newspapers 
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of  Buenos  Aires  are  favoured  with  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  foreign  news  than  is  the  case  with  those  of 
almost  any  other  country. 

There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  this.  Indeed,  as 
an  instance  of  the  enterprise  which  characterises 
these  publications,  it  may  be  said  that  on  its  50th 
anniversary.  La  Nacion  published  a  special  num- 
ber of  gigantic  size,  which  included  contributions 
from  one  or  two  of  the  best  known  writers  in  every 
civilised  country  of  the  world!  It  is  possible  that 
some  other  publication  may  be  able  to  produce  a 
parallel  to  this  feat,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it. 

The  provincial  publications  of  the  Republic  are 
situated,  of  course,  more  especially  in  such  towns 
as  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  La  Plata,  Mendoza,  Cordoba, 
Tucuman,  and  Parana.  There  are  few  towns,  how- 
ever, of  any  size  whatever,  which  fail  to  produce 
at  least  one  or  more  organs  of  an  importance  which 
frequently  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
population.  Indeed,  many  of  these,  situated  in 
quite  small  and  remote  centres,  appear  to  take  an 
interest  in  international  affairs  which  gives  some 
insight  into  the  breadth  of  view  of  even  the  provin- 
cial Argentine. 

The  Argentine  is  an  ardent  theatre-goer  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  he  may  find  himself.  In  his 
own  capital  he  specialises  in  opera.  Perhaps  it 
would  sound  irreverent  to  say  that  he  deals  with  the 
stars  of  song  in  the  same  way  as  he  handles  his 
imported  pedigree  livestock !  Yet,  so  far  as  finance 
is  concerned,  the  results  are  identical,  in  that  he 
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pays  more  for  the  presence  of  the  leading  artistes 
than  do  his  competitors  of  any  other  nation. 

Beyond  the  great  opera  house  of  Colon,  Buenos 
Aires  possesses  some  dozen  theatres,  and  three  or 
four  music  halls.  In  one  or  two  of  the  latter  the 
programme  is  inclined  to  be  broad  to  the  verge  of 
corpulence!  But. as  no  lady  with  any  regard  at  all 
for  her  reputation  ever  dreams  of  entering  these 
particular  places  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  does 
not  matter  much. 

The  cinema  has  now  obtained  a  great  hold  on  the 
Argentine  Republic.  At  the  present  moment  there 
must  be  nearly  two  hundred  cinema  theatres  in 
Buenos  Aires  alone;  and  there  is  certainly  no  town 
of  any  importance  w^hatever  throughout  the  Re- 
public which  does  not  possess  its  greater  or  smaller 
outfit  of  picture  palaces.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
are  o"\ATied  and  managed  by  Americans  or  Germans, 
and  so  far  the  British  film  industry  has  made  very 
little  progress  in  Argentina. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  public  which  is  de- 
voted to  this  form  of  entertainment  in  the  Republic, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  most  popular  forms  of 
films  should  be  those  of  the  melodramatic  order. 
So  far  very  few  local  pictures  have  been  produced, 
although  there  is  one  entitled  ''Nobleza  Gaucho" 
which  is  essentially  a  local  production,  all  the  scenes 
taking  place  either  in  the  campo  or  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  story  concerns  a  virtuous  maiden  of  the  campo 
who  is  coveted  by  an  estanciero.  The  latter  is  re- 
markable for  his  complete  lack  of  morality  and  his 
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very  extraordinary  failure  to  make  good  his  op- 
portunities, when,  by  a  stratagem,  he  has  snatched 
the  girl  to  his  house  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  end, 
naturally,  the  girl  emerges  scatheless,  although, 
why,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

This  very  dramatic  story  cannot  be  said  to  be  popu- 
lar among  the  better  class  of  Argentines,  who  seem 
somewhat  nervous  lest  this  vicious  estanciero 
should  be  taken  by  foreigners  as  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  class.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion,  when  this 
film  was  shown  at  a  private  entertainment  given  by 
a  well  known  English  visitor  in  the  light  of  a  compli- 
ment to  his  Argentine  guests,  there  were  half  jocu- 
lar, half  earnest  protests  running  almost  cease- 
lessly through  the  picture. 

Although  there  may  be  a  lack  of  local  film 
plots,  a  good  deal  of  work  has  already  been  achieved 
vdth  respect  to  local  scenery  and  conditions.  The 
famous  Iguazii  falls,  for  one,  have  been  reproduced 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  one  of  the  first  having 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Chevalier  BouteU,  and  one  of  the 
last  representing  in  a  most  lively  fashion  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Cook,  the  Chairman  of  Lamport  &  Holt, 
to  that  remote  spot  accompanied  by  a  very  numer- 
ous party  of  guests,  who  found  relief  from  the  social 
whirl  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  utter  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene,  the  perfect  calm  of  which  was 
disturbed  by  nothing  beyond  the  dull  roaring  of  the 
gigantic  falls. 

There  are  two  species  of  motoring  in  Argentina. 
The  first  is  to  glide  along  the  smooth  pavements  of 
Buenos  Aires  or  a  few  of  the  other  large  centres, 
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or  to  take  advantage  of  those  motor  roads  which 
have  been  specially  constructed  from  these.  This 
is  a  pleasing  and  comparatively  innocuous  pastime, 
varied  occasionally  by  gigantic  bursts  of  speed  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  or  chauffeur.  The  second  is 
simply  to  take  the  country  roads  of  Argentina,  and 
to  use  them.  This  involves  a  far  wider  and  more 
thrilling  experience. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  a  car  cannot  do 
if  put  to  it  in  the  proper  spirit.  Here  is  a  typical 
example  of  motoring  in  the  south  at  a  period  soon 
after  rain  had  fallen.  Knowing,  more  or  less,  w^hat 
lies  before  one,  the  outset  of  the  journey  is  tinged 
with  considerable  expectation  and  some  dubious 
hopes.  One  starts  at  a  speed  which  rapidly  rises 
to  sixty-eight  kilometres  an  hour.  The  road  has  not 
yet  become  accustomed  to  this,  and  makes  its  protest 
from  the  very  start.  There  are  ruts,  and  little 
heaps,  and  small  hollows,  which  toss  the  car  about 
in  an  amazing  and  somewhat  dislocating  fashion. 

Ahead  is  a  well-defined  ridge,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
feet  in  height  or  more,  which  stretches  across  the 
road.  One  waits  for  the  driver  to  slacken  speed — 
in  vain.  Then — ^it  has  happened!  The  seat  flies 
from  under  the  two  passengers.  It  has  sunk  or  they 
have  risen,  it  does  not  much  matter  which.  In  any 
case,  their  rising  heads  are  stopped  by  the  canvas 
roof,  and  then  they  descend  quite  rapidly  to  find 
themselves  on  the  seat  again.  But  as  I  have  said 
nothing  much  matters!  The  sensation  somewhat 
resembles  "going  for  the  sticks"  on  horseback. 
Then  again  a  burst  of  speed — towards  a  dark  mass 
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ahead  which  glitters  with  a  silver  stream  in  parts — 
a  pa>ifa)w,  that  is  to  say  a  mud  hole,  and  ob\dously 
a  fairly  formidable  one.  The  car  charges  it  at 
full  speed.  There  is  a  swishing  sound,  a  do\vnward 
lurch,  a  desperate  swaying  to  and  fro,  a  series  of 
subsequent  leaps,  an  upward  cataract  of  water  and 
mud,  and  then  the  car  gathers  itself  for  a  leap  which 
sends  it  on  to  the  firm  road  beyond! 

The  passengers  breathe  more  easily,  but  not  for 
long.  The  road  is  infested  with  pantanos.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  in  every  case,  but  at  last 
appears  one,  a  grim  black  ocean  of  mud  which  bars 
the  road  in  a  fashion  that  daunts  even  the  driver. 
He  becomes  strategic.  Turning  the  car  to  the  right 
he  makes  for  the  fence  line,  bends  it  down  until  it  is 
all  but  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  then  drives  his 
vehicle  clear  over  it. 

After  this  we  gallop  for  a  time  across  the  pas- 
tures, and  then,  making  again  towards  the  road,  we 
join  the  thoroughfare  by  the  same  process  of  slight- 
ing the  fence  line.  Thus  the  journey  continues. 
It  is  a  series  of  gymnastic  feats  rather  than  an 
ordinary  motor  drive,  and  the  amazing  part  of  the 
affair  is,  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  car  ar- 
rives at  its  destination. 


CHAPTER  V 

LABOUR  AND  POPULATION 

Argentina  as  the  workman's  paradise — Position  of  the  Iberians 
as  compared  with  the  Anglo  Saxons — Advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
former — Facilities  of  employment  in  the  Republic — Opportunities  of 
advancement — A  salient  ins-tance  of  fortune  making — Immigrants 
and  the  Argentine  laws — Military  Service — Distribution  of  the 
Argentine  population — Numbers  of  the  various  ingredients — Foreign 
population — The  political  situation  of  Labour — The  work  of  the 
agitator — Frivolous  strikes — Situation  in  the  Port  of  Buenos  Aires 
in  1921 — Questions  between  strikers  and  free  labourers — ^Action 
of  the  Government — The  closing  of  the  docks — Financial  results — 
Argentina  as  a  field  for  young  men — Opportunities  of  the  past — 
Remaining  areas  for  enterprise — Opportunities  for  the  emplojTnent 
of  capital  to-day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Argentina  stands  out  as  a 
paradise,  not  only  for  the  Latin  and  Iberian  la- 
bourer, but  for  those  of  many  other  of  the  world's 
races.  I  must  except,  for  the  moment,  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  since,  although  these  are  wont  to 
thrive  in  specially  established  colonies,  the  attempt 
of  an  Englishman  or  an  American  of  the  humbler 
orders — ignorant  as  he  is  of  the  local  language  and 
customs — to  gain  a  livelihood  in  Argentina  must  nec- 
essarily be  attended  by  many  risks.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  ver^"  notable  instances  of  success. 
But  the  risks  remain,  and  it  is  only  the  minority 

which    can    steer    clear    of    the    perils    and    pit- 
si 
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falls  which  await  them.  It  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  add  that  these  circumstances  do  not  in  the  least 
apply  to  those  of  the  educated  classes.  Very  much 
to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  as  regards  these  latter  the 
unusually  large  measure  of  success  which  has  been 
achieved  is  ob\^[ous. 

With  the  Latin  and  Iberian  working  men  the  case 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
On  an  outward-bound  liner  in  normal  times  one  may 
watch  the  movements  of  anything  from  two  or  three 
hundred  to  two  thousand  emigrants  of  this  kind  in 
the  steerage.  They  are  a  picturesque  and  happy- 
go-lucky  set,  containing  numerous  elements  of 
sturdiness  among  them.  The  Republic  receives 
them  hospitably, — but  no  more  so  than  immigrants 
of  other  nationalities,  and,  if  necessary,  houses  them 
for  a  time,  provides  them  with  billets  and!  fre- 
quently sends  them,  free  of  charge,  to  their  destina- 
tions in  whatever  province  these  may  be.  Thus, 
these  new-comers — arriving  among  people,  who,  if 
they  do  not  use  their  own  language,  employ  one  so 
nearly  akin  to  it  as  to  make  understanding  an  easy 
matter — obtain  a  favourable  start,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it  is  astonishingly  small. 

This  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  when  the  num- 
bers of  Argentina's  inhabitants  compared  with  its 
area  are  taken  into  consideration.  In  short,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  unemployment  in  that  fortunate  Re- 
public. Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  the  course  of  a 
year  here  might  be  roughly  taken  at  five  per  cent. 
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After  that,  it  increased  for  a  time,  and  is  now  tend- 
ing once  again  to  be  reduced  to  its  former  level. 
But  it  may  be  taken  ^\dth  certainty  that  even  this 
small  percentage  represents  an  absolutely  unemploy- 
able community.  For  there  is  to-day,  and  always 
has  been,  more  opportunity  for  the  workers  than 
workers  for  the  tasks  which  await  them. 

Moreover,  the  opportunities  for  really  important 
advancement  which  await  these  immigrants  are  very 
large.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  speculate 
on  the  future  of  the  occupants  of  these  crowded, 
steerages.  Without  indulging  in  any  wildly  roman- 
tic or  optimistic  theories,  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
them  ^\^11  be  very  well-to-do  persons  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  Such  instances  are  commonplace,  but 
perhaps  the  most  salient  of  these  examples  is  that 
of  Senor  Mihanovich,  who,  arriving  in  the  Eio  de  la 
Plata  in  the  most  humble  circumstances,  ended  by 
controlhng  a  vast  fleet  of  river  liners,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  interests,  and  developed  into  a  justly 
respected  multi-millionaire. 

It  always  seems  to  me  regrettable  that  no  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  by  means  of  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  emigrant  of  the  humbler  classes  may  not 
play  his  part  more  fully  in  the  development  of  these 
rich  lands.  In  the  matter  of  colonies,  as  I  have 
explained — the  most  notable  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  Welsh  colony  at  Chubut — certain  limited  op- 
portunities are  at  hand.  There  is  no  reason,  pro- 
viding that  the  emigrants  realise  the  conditions 
which  await  them,  why  this  system  of  colonies 
should  not  be  very  considerably  extended.     From 
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the  material  point  of  view  the  chances  are  very  con- 
siderable, and,  indeed,  humanly  speaking,  should 
amount  almost  to  a  certainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
public to  be  respected,  and  one  of  these  lays  it  down 
quite  emphatically  that  the  children  of  a  foreigner 
resident  in  Argentina  become  Argentine  subjects. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  the  males  become 
subject  to  their  period  of  military  service.  Among 
the'  well-to-do  classes,  those  who  object  to  this  tie 
can  evade  such  responsibilities  by  an  accurately 
timed  visit  to  Europe  or  the  United  States.  This 
course,  however,  is  naturally  out  of  the  question 
in  the  case  of  the  humbler  immigrants,  and  many 
of  these  very  naturally  object  to  the  fact  of  their 
offspring  jDOssessing  a  different  nationality  to  their 
owTi.  The  Argentine  law  is  plainly  unalterable,  and 
the  decision  rests  with  those  who  contemplate  set- 
tling in  the  country. 

As  seems  the  case  in  most  pastoral  countries,  in- 
cluding Australia  and  Canada,  the  inhabitants  of 
Argentina  would  seem  dispersed  about  the  country 
in  a  somewhat  illogical  fashion.  Thus,  in  a  land 
which  depends  for  its  wealth  almost  entirely  on 
wheat  and  meat,  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that, 
whereas  some  470,000  workers  exist  on  the  land, 
the  numbers  concerned  in  industries,  crafts,  trans- 
port, and  other  similar  occupations,  amount  to 
far  more  than  the  double  of  these.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  very  largely  by  the  disproportionate 
populations  of  the  cities  compared  with  those  of  the 
rural  districts.     Thus,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
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rather  less  than  nine  millions,  considerably  over 
two  millions  are  contained  in  the  five  cities  alone 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Cordoba,  Tucuman,  and 
La  Plata.  This  provides  an  instance  of  the  some- 
what undue  attraction  of  city  life  compared  with 
the  pastoral.  But,  as  has  been  said,  there  is 
little  which  is  remarkable  in  this,  since  it  occurs  in 
almost  every  other  country  of  similar  products. 

As  to  the  present  constituents  of  the  Argentine 
population,  this  matter  is  of  considerable  interest 
since,  no  doubt,  there  are  still  a  number  of  people 
who  consider  the  Republic  as  largely  populated  by 
Indians.  To-day,  the  absolutely  untamed  Indian  is 
rapidly  developing  into  something  of  a  curiosity  in 
Argentina.  The  last  census  gave  their  number  as 
18,000,  although  he  possesses  50,000  domesticated 
brethren  of  pure  aboriginal  stock.  These,  of  course, 
are  contained  practically  entirely  in  the  Chaco  and 
its  neighbouring  districts,  although  there  are  very 
insignificant  numbers  of  the  far  southern  tribes  still 
existing.  The  numbers  of  the  famous  gaucho  race 
— which  originally  sprang  from  an  intermixture  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians — are  estimated  at  about 
200,000.  Beyond  these  there  exist  about  100,000 
other  mulattos,  the  entirety  of  the  remainder  of  the 
population  being  of  European  extraction. 

To-day,  Argentina  is  estimated  to  possess  a  popu- 
lation of  foreigners  amounting  to  about  a  quarter 
of  its  total,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  propor- 
tion will  very  shortly  be  increased.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  numbers  of  people  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  w^ho  are  eager  to  set  out  for 
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Argentina  is  vast.  When  the  facilities  are  ripe  the 
gain  in  population  to  the  great  southern  Republic 
must  be  very  important. 

The  political  side  of  the  labour  question  has 
been  entered  into  elsewhere  in  this  book.  A  word 
or  two  here,  however,  may  be  said,  with  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  from  the  purely  economic 
side.  Much  has  been  brought  forw^ard,  and  very 
rightly,  concerning  the  ridiculous  claims  of  the  Bol- 
shevic  element.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  every  labourer  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  elsewhere  is  imbued  with  anarchistic  principles, 
or  that  the  entire  body  of  labourers  \vas  completely 
unreasonable  in  urging  the  betterment  of  their  lot. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  ago  the  wages 
of  the  working  people  in  Argentina  stood  below 
the  value  of  labour.  Even  to-day,  after  fairly 
numerous  concessions,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
wages  of  the  working  people  are  excessive.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  labour  situation,  in  fact,  were  not 
concerned  so  much  with  the  dollar  as  ^\4th  the  means 
employed  by  the  extremist  element  to  gain  their 
ends.  Had  these  been  suffered  to  continue,  the 
movements  of  the  agitators  w^ould  have  brought  into 
existence  an  octopus  which  must  have  strangled  all 
enterprise. 

In  1921,  for  instance,  w^hen  the  agitation  was  at 
its  height,  strikes  began  to  be  declared  on  the  most 
absolutely  frivolous  pretexts.  To  show  to  what 
length  a  procedure  of  this  sort  can  be  carried,  it 
may  be  said  that  at  this  period  the  dock  labourers  re- 
fused to  allow  any  ships'  officer  to  enter  the  holds  in 
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the  vessel  in  order  to  supervise  their  labours. 
Their  arguments,  quite  sufficiently  strenuous  in 
themselves,  were  backed  up  by  revolvers,  and,  in 
short  the  situation  became  as  impossible  as  was  de- 
sired by  the  ring-leaders. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  wild  measures,  a  large 
body  of  free  labourers  was  got  together,  and  it  was 
openly  announced  that  these  would  proceed  to  the 
ports  and  carry  out  the  work  which  was  being 
hampered  by  their  irresponsible  brethren.  The  free 
labourers  were  accordingly  put  into  action,  and  a 
few  shots  had  already  been  exchanged  between  the 
two  parties  when  the  government  intervened.  The 
method  of  intervention  was  totally  unexpected.  It 
closed  the  port  to  labourers  of  every  description. 
Policemen  turned  back  any  group  whatever  which 
approached  the  gate. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  simple,  or  more  ef- 
fective— in  one  sense!  All  trouble  ceased,  and  so 
did  all  work  in  the  port.  Steamers  lay  idle  and 
stranded,  and  for  a  time  the  great  docks  of  Buenos 
Aires  were  as  wharves  and  quays  of  the  dead! 
The  financial  result  to  the  port  was,  of  course,  dis- 
astrous. Outw^ard  bound  liners  stopped  short  at 
Montevideo,  and  from  that  point  discharged  their 
passengers  bound  for  Buenos  Aires,  sailing  away 
again  from  the  Uruguayan  city  without  once  enter- 
ing into  the  yellow  channel  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  common  sense  prevailed, 
and  the  truculent  labourers  received  the  first  of 
those  lessons  which  have  since  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  back  to  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  not  only  is  the  crisis  in 
Argentine  labour  definitely  at  an  end,  but  that  mat- 
ters are  again  tending  towards  a  normal  condition 
with  a  rapidity  which  not  even  the  most  pronounced 
optimist  would  have  dared  to  predict  a  year  ago. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  work  of  an- 
other order — that  sought  for  by  the  very  numerous 
crop  of  quite  young  men  of  the  educated  classes  for 
w^hom  their  parents  are  desirous  of  finding  occupa- 
tion. 

In  Argentina  most  certainly  the  golden  fruit  has 
not  yet  been  shaken  from  the  pagoda  tree.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  circumstances  have  completely 
altered.  Argentina,  in  common  with  British  colo- 
nies, has  long  served  as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
cadets  of  families  who  sailed  out  to  the  campo  well 
stocked  with  enterprise,  but  slenderly  furnished  with 
cash.  They  would  take  up  land,  cause  a  small 
rancho  to  be  built,  and,  from  a  quite  humble  begin- 
ning would  frequently  amass  a  very  considerable 
fortune  indeed. 

A  process  of  this  sort  is  no  longer  feasible,  save 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Eepublic,  and,  indeed, 
even  there  such  opportunities  have  become  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Although  the  country  is  still  in  need  of 
a  far  greater  population  than  it  already  possesses, 
at  the  present  moment  almost  every  league  of  avail- 
able land  has  already  been  taken  up.  That  is  to  say, 
of  land  which  is  in  a  position  to  produce  pasture 
or  crops.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  particular  di- 
rection  there   still   remain   some   opportunities   of 
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quite  a  different  kind.  These  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  forest  lands  in  the  north,  and  in  those  great 
territories  in  the  west  and  the  south,  which,  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  considered  as  desert 
countr}'. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  casual  passer-by 
these  territories  afford  strangely  little  promise. 
They  consist  of  undulating  ground  from  which  the 
grey-green  soil  sprouts  in  its  own  thorny  fashion, 
where  the  copetones  birds  flap  in  their  o^yti  su- 
premely lazy  flights.  For  league  upon  league  the 
sole  difference  in  the  landscape  is  in  some  rare 
and  comparatively  lofty  tree,  or  in  some  corner 
where  the  glistening  sand  lies  in  greater  heaps  or 
mounds  than  elsewhere.  That  is  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  spot,  and  always  has  been  since  the 
days  when  the  mammoth  and  his  early  play-fellows 
trod,  not  lightly,  their  o\a\  soil. 

But,  once  let  the  water  caress  this  dry  land,  and  it 
becomes  a  garden  which  riots  in  foliage,  in  cereals, 
vegetables,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit.  It  is 
in  such  districts  as  this  that  the  enterprising  young 
men  of  to-day  will  yet  find  their  fortunes.  Perhaps 
not  quite  so  large  as  those  made  by  the  comparative 
pioneers,  their  predecessors,  but  certainly  as  rapid. 
Even  here  it  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  that  any  under- 
taking of  the  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  a  greater 
proportion  of  capital  than  was  necessary  in  the  old 
days.  But  that  many  opportunities  of  the  kind 
will  occur  is  quite  certain. 

Except  in  such  spots  as  these  it  is  necessary  for 
the  youngster  to  make  up  his  mind  to  remain  an 
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employee  for  a  quite  indefinite  number  of  years, 
and  to  take  his  promotions  and  Ms  opportunities 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  occur.  In  the 
case  of  one  possessing  capital  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely diiTerent.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  is  in  a  temporarily  crippled 
condition,  the  immediate  opportunities  to  be 
grasped  in  Argentina  to-day  for  those  with  capital 
to  spare  would  certainly  be  irresistible. 

But,  since  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  now  so 
closely  interlocked,  and  the  cause  of  the  depression 
in  Argentina  is  not  in  the  least  concerned  with  its 
interior  affairs,  but  rather  ^\'ith  the  situation  of  the 
other  countries,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  depend- 
ent the  welfare  of  the  one  is  upon  that  of  the  other, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  Argentina,  or  any  simi- 
lar producer,  even  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life,  to 
regain  its  proper  situation  until  the  affairs  of  the 
world  become  more  or  less  normal  again. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CAMPO  AND  ITS  ESTANCIAS 

Aspects  of  the  Campo — The  camp  owl — Lagoons — Bird  Life — 
The  higluvays  of  the  campo — The  ostrich — Beasts  of  prey — The  car- 
pincho  and  the  nutria — The  vizcacha — Lesser  creatures — The  ani- 
mal life  of  the  north — Locusts — Aspects  of  a  locust  flight — Voracity 
of  the  pest — Measures  towards  their  extermination — The  modern 
Argentine  estancia — "Camp"  life  of  the  past  and  of  the  present — 
Attributes  of  an  important  estancia — Questions  of  live  stock — 
Favourite  breeds — Modern  comforts — ^The  transformation  of  the 
gaucho. 

"What,  after  all,  is  the  aspect  of  the  campo!  Let 
us,  first  of  all  take  it  in  its  more  or  less  natural 
state.  A  green  expanse,  stretching  in  a  flat  sweep 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  flecked  in  spring,  summer 
and  autumn  with  flowers  of  every  tint,  among  which 
the  cattle  browse,  and  the  horses  and  sheep  feed. 
Here  and  there  may  rise  an  antheap,  on  which  that 
carrion  bird,  the  carancho,  will  sit,  surveying  the 
landscape  and  its  possibilities  with  his  keen,  yellow- 
black  eye.  Here  and  there  run  a  line  of  wire  fenc- 
ing, and  sometimes  on  almost  every  post  sits  one  of 
the  tiny  solemn  owls,  who  stare  unblinkingly  with  a 
kind  of  watchful  and  sorrowful  contempt  at  the 
passer-by.  And  these  eyes  never  leave  the  passer- 
by. The  owl  remains  completely  motionless  save 
for  its  head,  which,  like  that  of  a  squat  sunflower,  is 
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always  turned  towards  one  whom  it  clearly  regards 
as  an  intruder. 

I  have  told  the  story  before  of  the  legend — not 
quite  seriously  related — of  how  one  of  these  solemn 
little  owls  may  be  made  away  with.  It  sounds  per- 
fectly simple.  One  has  merely  to  gallop  in  a  circle 
round  him  and  the  unfortunate  creature  eventually 
wrings  off  its  own  neck ! 

Then  there  are  lagoons,  bordered  with  rushes,  and 
haunted  by  innumerable  legions  of  wild  fowl.  La- 
goons that  shine,  azure,  beneath  the  mid-day  sky, 
and  which  glow  pink  and  scarlet  in  response  to  the 
flaming  sunset.  At  such  times  the  delicate  pink  of 
the  flamingoes  that  balance  themselves  on  their  long, 
thin  legs  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
tint  of  the  water  in  which  they  stand.  If  you  would 
really  obtain  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  bird 
life  in  a  spot  such  as  this  it  is  best  to  approach  it  in 
no  intimate  fashion  whatever.  In  fact,  you  have  to 
board  a  train,  whose  route  takes  it  past  one  of  these 
lagoons.  Then,  as  the  roaring  and  disturbing  thing 
careers  past,  you  will  see  the  water  flecked  into 
countless  splashes  as  the  regiments  of  duck,  teal, 
and  other  birds  taxi  along  the  surface  to  take  viing. 
Then  there  are  the  crested  plover,  protesting  every- 
where with  their  shrill  and  insistent  screams,  scold- 
ing all  the  while  more  truculently  than  any  other 
bird  of  the  camp.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  along  even 
the  main  roads  without  being  abused  by  scores  and 
hundreds  of  these  excitable  creatures. 

As  to  the  roads  themselves,  they  are  characteristic 
of  the  campo  but  of  very  few  places  beyond.     A 
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newcomer  would  scarcely  guess  their  full  purpose 
from  his  first  glimpse  of  these  curious  highways.  In 
short  they  are  wide  stretches,  frequently  distin- 
guishable from  the  outer  campo  merely  by  their 
tAvin  lines  of  wire  fencing — highways  of  grass  and 
ruts,  along  which  the  faintly  beaten  surface  of  the 
road  winds  to  and  fro  in  very  slender  curv-es. 

Along  these  a  horseman,  from  time  to  time,  goes 
loping  easily  along,  and  at  far  greater  intervals 
there  will  lumber  by  a  camp  coach,  the  blinds  dra^vn 
up  along  its  side  to  shelter  its  inmates  from  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The  horses  which  draw  it 
career  ahead  in  a  solid,  but  irregular  body,  some 
being  attached  to  the  vehicle  merely  by  means  of 
hide  ropes.  Behind  it  come  the  relief  horses  in 
charge  of  an  attendant  gaucho.  It  is  a  lively  spec- 
tacle, but  one  which  grows  rarer  each  year,  for 
the  motor  has  now  come  to  revolutionise  the  ways 
of  the  plains. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  into  the  Kfe  of  the 
"camp,"  and  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  its 
more  intimate  features  of  animal  life  such  as  are 
not  apparent — or  not  necessarily  apparent — to  the 
casual  passer-by.  The  ostrich,  it  is  true,  makes  his 
presence  obvious  enough.  Strictly  speaking,  he 
should  be  called  the  rhea,  and,  as  such,  although  he 
cannot  rival  the  South  African  ostrich,  he  is  a 
fine  upstanding  bird.  You  may  see  groups  of  his 
species  in  many  of  the  potreros,  or  paddocks,  se- 
dately pecking  at  the  earth  and  grasses  among  the 
herds  of  grazing  cattle.  Although  his  feathers 
serve  but  for  dusting  brushes  and  the  like,  he  repre- 
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sents  a  certain  asset  in  this  respect,  and  he  does  his 
utmost  to  lessen  a  locnst  invasion  when  it  occurs 
by  swallowing  these  creatures  wholesale.  It  is  true 
that  his  attempts  in  this  direction  somewhat  resem- 
ble the  efforts  of  an  ant  or  two  to  move  a  mountain 
side,  but  he  does  his  best.  Occasionally,  too,  one 
may  see  a  young  ostrich  at  one  of  the  estancia 
houses,  perfectly  tame,  and  wandering  on  his  long 
legs  and  with  his  thoughtful  air  among  the  dogs  and 
chickens  and  general  minor  livestock  of  the  place. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  carrion  bird,  the 
carancho,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  camp. 
He  has  various  brethren;  the  chimangu  of  lesser 
size;  the  cuerbo,  the  much  rarer  black  ^^llture;  as 
well  as  some  similar  types.  Then  there  is  the  scis- 
sor bird  whose  divided  tail  sends  him  on  flights  er- 
ratic enough  to  make  giddy  any  other  creature  but 
himself.  Other  familiar  sights  are  the  handsome 
black  and  white  \duda  bird,  the  little  winged  widow 
of  the  plains,  the  leiiatero  or  woodbearer,  who  builds 
a  nest  of  sticks,  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to 
his  own  size,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  brightly  coloured 
birds,  some  with  scarlet  heads,  and  others  with  scar- 
let breasts. 

Then  there  is  the  song  bird,  known  by  the  Argen- 
tines as  the  "Bien  te  veo,"  who  possesses  a  regular 
call  of  five  notes,  which  is  interpreted  thus:  ^'Bien 
te  veo,  bicho  feo."  This  rendered  in  English  makes 
the  impolite  phrase     "I  see  you  well,  ugly  beast." 

This  bird  is  to  be  met  with  most  frequently  in  the 
monies,  or  woods,  about  an  estancia  house ;  and  his 
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note  represents  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  of 
the  camp. 

Another  bird  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  very 
large  quantities  in  the  central  camps  is  the  hornero, 
or  oven  bird,  which  builds  its  dome-shaped  nest  of 
mud  on  the  top  of  every  post  which  it  can  find  suit- 
able for  its  purpose;  and  there  are  many  places 
where  every  third  or  fourth  post  in  the  wire  fencing 
is  surmounted  by  this  curious  little  dome. 

Humming-birds  are  considerably  rarer — in  cen- 
tral Argentina,  that  is  to  say,  although  they  abound 
in  the  northern  provinces,  and  these  brilliant  little 
creatures  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  and 
cultivated  spots  rather  than  in  the  open  campo.  Be- 
yond these,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  flocks  of  ducks, 
teal,  and  other  water  birds  innumerable,  flamingoes, 
herons,  and  many  other  'v\dnged  denizens  of  the 
camp. 

In  comparison  with  bird  life,  four-footed  creatures 
are  far  less  plentiful.  It  is  true  that  the  hare, 
w^hich  was  introduced  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  has  increased  amazingly  in  numbers,  and  at 
one  time  there  were  some  indications  that  this  ani- 
mal might  develop  into  a  pestL  As  it  happens,  there 
has  been  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  hosts  of  this 
creature  within  bounds,  and  from  the  sportsman's 
point  of  view,  he  represents  a  distinct  acquisition 
in  the  swelling  of  bags.  The  armadillo,  too, — that 
little  armoured  survival  of  an  antediluvian  age — 
is  common,  as  is  the  skunk,  that  alarming  creature 
w^hich  can  distribute  its  most  noxious  perfume  in  a 
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manner  dreaded  by  men,  dogs,  and,  indeed,  every 
other  living  creature. 

The  two  chief  Argentine  beasts  of  prey  are  the 
puma  and  the  jaguar,  locally  known  as  the  lion  and 
the  tiger.  These  are  now  entirely  extinct  in  the 
central  plains,  although  they  still  abound  in  some  of 
the  northern  districts. 

On  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  two  rather  curi- 
ous animals  are  to  be  met  with.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  carpincho,  a  species  of  water  hog  almost  bald, 
and  of  remarkably  repulsive  appearance.  The  other 
is  the  nutria.  This  resembles  a  gigantic  rat  in  ap- 
pearance, though  its  hind  feet  are  webbed.  The  car- 
pincho used  to  be  particularly  common,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  that  animal  it  was  discovered  that  his 
skin  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
certain  kinds  of  hats.  Since  that  time,  the  luckless 
creature  has  been  hunted  without  mercy,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  remoter  districts  now  that  he  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  quantities. 

Another  animal  which  has  been  very  largely  re- 
duced in  numbers  is  the  vizcacha,  or  prairie  dog. 
This  animal  used  to  live  in  veiy  large  warrens 
throughout  the  central  campo,  and  the  owl,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  was  wont  to  share  his 
quarters.  But  the  hospitality  of  the  vizcacha  is 
now  no  more  in  the  more  populous  districts,  for  he 
has  been  rendered  all  but  extinct,  although  in  the 
more  outlying  regions  he  still  abounds. 

Of  lesser  creatures,  the  most  common  are  frogs, 
mosquitoes,  and  ants.  There  is  practically  no  spot 
in  the  campo  where  these  countless  frogs  do  not 
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regularly  start  their  evening  chorus  in  all  its  ex- 
traordinary range  of  notes,  although,  naturally,  it 
is  the  swampy  spots  which  attract  by  far  the  great- 
est numbers.  Mosquitos,  too,  are  everywhere,  and 
the  estancia  house  which  lacks  gauze  wire  blinds  may 
be  counted  on  as  an  uncomfortable  place  in  which  to 
stay.  The  colonies  of  ants  are  very  readily  distin- 
guishable by  the  tall  mounds  of  their  nests,  some 
of  these  rising  many  feet  in  height.  The  bite  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  varieties  of  these  is  quite 
extraordinarily  painful,  and  any  one  who  chances  to 
place  his  head  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  frequented 
by  these  is  certain  to  remember  the  event  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

Fortunately,  the  tarantula  spider  is  a  far  more 
rare  inhabitant  of  the  camp.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
damage  e:ffected  to  human  beings  by  this  formidable- 
looking,  long-haired  creature  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  serious  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  Argentine 
wasp,  too,  which  flits  through  the  air  trailing  its 
bunch  of  long  legs  beneath  it,  is  of  the  most  venom- 
ous appearance,  but  does  not  seem  in  the  least  con- 
cerned with  attacks  on  humanity.  Poisonous  snakes 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
Republic,  although  they  exist  in  some  numbers  in 
the  sub-tropical  north,  where  the  boa-constrictor, 
too,  begins  to  attain  to  some  size.  Indeed,  in  these 
regions  we  meet  with  tropical  dwellers  such  as  the 
parrot,  parroquet,  monkey,  ant-eater,  tapir,  besides 
numerous  other  varieties. 

Semi-finally,  although  this  list  is  not  intended,  in 
any  sense,  to  be  complete — one  may  mention  the 
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dragon  flies,  which,  from  time  to  time,  glide  in  enor- 
mous numbers  through  the  air;  the  fire-flies,  which 
spangle  the  air  at  night ;  and  the  various  butterflies 
which  by  day  flit  over  the  camp.  By  far  the  most 
common  of  these  is  the  one  known  as  the  clouded 
yellow.  So  extraordinarily  numerous  are  these 
that  there  are  times  when  the  air  above  an  alfalfa 
field  in  bloom  appears  to  support  a  flashing,  moving, 
yellow  carpet. 

Lastly,  one  may  approach  the  dreaded  topic  of  the 
locust.  The  locust  has,  from  time  immemorial,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  trouble 
the  Argentine  agriculturist.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
large  fly  in  the  ointment  of  prosperity.  It  is  only 
with  some  diffidence  that  one  would  venture  to  de- 
scribe the  advent  of  a  really  formidable  flight  of 
locusts  in  Argentina  to  one  who  has  never  had  the 
advantage,  or  rather  the  misfortune,  of  witnessing 
the  arrival  of  these  voracious  creatures. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  be  riding  in  one  of  the 
western  or  northern  provinces,  and  that  you  will 
see  what  resembles  a  dark  cloud  rising  up  from  the 
horizon  and  gradually,  as  it  approaches,  eating  up 
the  whole  blue  of  the  sky.  If  the  air  be  close  and 
thundery,  and  if  myriads  of  dragon  flies  have  sped 
through  the  air,  you  may  take  it  that  this  is  the  ad- 
vent of  an  ordinary  storm.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  of  these  symptoms  be  present,  you  will  know 
the  phenomenon  for  what  it  actually  represents — 
the  oncoming  of  the  all-devouring  locust. 

As  the  swarm  draws  near  the  air  is  darkened — 
darkened  by  countless  millions  of  millions  of  flying 
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bodies.  The  lowest  strata  of  these  may  be  compara- 
tively thin,  but,  all  the  same,  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  the  creatures  will  crash  with  little  hard  thuds  on- 
to your  face  and  body,  as  well  as  those  of  your 
protesting  and  irritated  horse.  But  it  is  above  that 
flies  the  main  current — a  stream  of  flying  crea- 
tures, almost  as  dense  in  its  larger  particles  as  those 
of  a  desert  sandstorm. 

There  are  reliable  men  of  complete  integrity  who 
have  assured  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  advent 
of  one  of  these  flights  of  first-class  magnitude  the 
daylight  has  been  turned  to  dark  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  succession,  and,  although  I  have  not  seen  the  spec 
tacle  for  myself,  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  their  word.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
tales  reserved  by  the  old  guard  of  experienced  Ar- 
gentines for  the  benefit  of  casual  travellers  in  their 
land.  But  the  author  may  claim  to  have  passed 
the  stage  of  these. 

At  such  a  time,  of  course,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  purely  heartrending.  The  grass,  crops  and  trees 
are  lost  to  sight  beneath  a  heaving  mass  of  bro^\T^ 
which  stirs  uneasily  in  melancholy  coloured  waves 
and  ripples  as  the  millions  upon  millions  of  small, 
hard  jaws  bite  into  the  verdure.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  a  step  out  into  the  open  without  crushing 
dozens  of  bodies  beneath  each  foot,  a  process  which 
increases  the  acrid  smell  which  hangs  about  the  un- 
pleasant little  animals. 

As  to  the  aspects  of  the  land  when  the  locusts 
have  finally  passed  on,  this  may  well  be  imagined. 
Of  green,  there  is  not  even  a  speck.    Had  there  re- 
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mained  one,  the  flying  pests  would  not  have  moved 
on.  There  is  earth  and  the  skeletons  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  One  growth  alone  seems  usually  quite  safe 
from  the  devouring  propensities  of  the  locusts.  This 
is  the  paraiso  tree.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
flavour  of  its  leaves  seems  repugnant  to  the  flying 
millions.  Hence  the  paraiso  almost  always  emerges 
green  and  triumphant,  an  oasis  of  pleasantness  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert  of  despair. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  no  effective  measures 
have  yet  been  undertaken  towards  the  exterminating 
of  these  expensive  pests.  From  time  to  time  there 
arise  projects  for  dealing  with  the  creatures  in  their 
breeding  places  in  the  remote  Chaco.  But  so  far 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  materialised.  In  the  in- 
fested districts  every  effort  is  made  to  deal  with  the 
pest,  but  the  effect  of  every  one  of  these  somewhat 
resembles  the  throwing  of  pebbles  into  salt  water 
with  the  idea  of  displacing  the  ocean.  I  have  been 
present  when  rollers  have  been  dra"w^l  over  the 
masses  of  saltonas — the  young  and  yet  wingless  lo- 
cust which,  brighter-hued  than  its  elder,  resembles 
in  movement  and  appearance  a  large  grasshopper. 
I  have  seen  the  same  process  applied  to  the  bodies 
of  the  female  when,  their  tails  embedded  in  the 
earth,  they  are  in  the  act  of  laying  their  eggs. 

But  all  this,  after  all,  was  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  something  to  do !  Fortunately,  the  ravages 
of  the  locusts,  although  they  devastate  certain  un- 
fortunate areas,  affect  the  main  crops  of  the  Repub- 
lic much  less  than  might  be  expected.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  creatures  arrive  in  really  imposing  num- 
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bers  about  every  seven  years,  and  there  seems  to  be 
good  foundation  for  this  theory.  A  circumstance, 
of  course,  which  is  largely  in  favour  of  the  animal 
is  the  scanty  population  of  Argentina.  When  this 
has  increased  to  anything  approaching  its  proper 
size,  and  when  the  latest  scientific  methods  have 
actually  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  terror  of  the  locust  will, 
little  by  little,  disappear. 

We  may  now  enter  into  the  aspects  of  human 
existence  in  the  Campo.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
estanciero  lived  in  a  small  island  among  a  lonely 
ocean  of  land.  There  was  little  to  distinguish  this 
island  from  what  surrounded  it.  One  or  tw^o  ombii 
trees  would  spread  their  rounded  green,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  imported  growths.  The  dwelling 
place  would  be  essentially  modest,  and  the  establish- 
ment stood  as  a  mere  insignificant  spot,  as  insignifi- 
cant as  a  fly  or  a  beetle  on  a  mudflat.  The  gauclio 
sailed  on  the  smooth  sea,  of  the  apparent  complete 
sameness  of  which  he  alone  knew  the  bearings,  deal- 
ing with  his  cattle,  and  coming  back  to  sip  his 
yerha  mate  and  to  slice  off  his  great  strips  of  asado, 
the  beef  roasted  in  the  open  air,  hanging  from  its  ex- 
temporised spit. 

The  dueno  led  a  singularly  simple  life.  He  had 
his  cattle,  his  gauchos,  and  his  leagues  of  land;  he 
was  father  and  mother  to  his  people,  and,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  shared  their  life.  Now"  and  again  there 
would  be  a  haile,  when  the  guitars  would  throb  and 
concertinas  would  wail,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  community  would  dance  beneath  the  stars  in 
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the  shade  of  the  ombu  branches.  Now  and  again, 
too,  would  occur  an  impro\ised  race  meeting,  where 
the  contests  would  be  fought  out  in  short,  sharp  and 
sudden  bursts  of  speed,  while  now  and  again  such 
amusements  would  be  varied  by  the  breaking-in  of 
many  young  horses,  each  domador  stri\dng  to  out-do 
the  rest  in  skill  and  daring. 

There  are  some  such  estancias  which  still  exist, 
but  you  will  have  to  go  far  afield  to  find  them.  Cer- 
tainly the  great  plains  of  central  Argentina  know 
them  no  longer.  There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween one  of  these  and  an  important  modern  estan- 
cia  as  exist  between  an  ancient  smack  and  an  up-to- 
date  liner.  The  estancia  to-day  is  a  complicated 
affair — one  at  which  the  old-time  gaucho  would 
greatly  have  marvelled,  and  one  which,  undoubtedly, 
he  would  have  intensely  disliked.  It  is  a  large  and 
delicate  machine  which  demands  far  more  than 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  for  its  working.  It  de- 
mands engineers,  experts  of  a  dozen  different  kinds, 
clerks,  and  book-keepers. 

The  main  dwelling  house  of  a  modern  estancia  is 
wont  to  be  large,  comfortable,  and,  at  times,  even 
palatial ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
groups  of  buildings  which  now  make  up  one  of  these 
establishments.  There  are  the  great  galpones  which 
shelter  the  pedigree  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  There 
are  others  filled  with  wheat,  maize,  and  other  ce- 
reals. There  are  telephone  installations,  and  com- 
plex systems  of  pumps  and  water  deposits.  There 
are  miles  and  miles  of  fencing,  the  latest  patterns  of 
cattle  and  sheep  **dips,"  and  a  general  system  of 
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sub-stations  dotted  here  and  there.  There  is  electric 
light,  moreover,  billiard  rooms,  motor  garages,  and 
more  of  similar  conveniences  than  reasonable  space 
permits  here. 

One  may  take  it  that  among  the  larger  types 
of  estancia  a  characteristic  area  may  be  placed  at 
somewhere  about  fifty  thousand  acres.  This  is  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  definition,  since  of  course  there 
are  many  which  exceed  this  area  very  largely  in- 
deed. But  this,  at  all  events,  will  represent  a  place 
of  importance,  and  will  signify  a  capital  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  If  at  all  fa- 
vourably situated,  an  estate  such  as  this  will  carry 
at  a  lov%^  estimate  twenty  thousand  cattle,  and  forty 
thousand  sheejj,  as  well  as  anything  between  one  to 
two  thousand  horses.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  there 
will  be  the  usual  lesser  numbers  of  pigs,  and  domes- 
tic animals  of  minor  importance. 

In  order  that  an  estancia  such  as  this  should  be 
adequately  stocked  it  has  now  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  ransack  the  establishments  of  the 
most  famous  European,  especially  British,  livestock 
breeders.  No  price  is  considered  too  high  for  this 
purpose,  and,  indeed,  in  this  instance  the  axiom  that 
the  best  is  the  cheapest  appears  to  have  applied  with 
especial  force.  Naturally,  the  pride  taken  in  the 
pedigree  stock  of  one  of  these  estancias  is  immense, 
and  should  one  visit  one  of  these  spots  without  be- 
ing taken  round  the  luxurious  quarters  of  the  pedi- 
gree bulls,  stallions,  and  rams,  one  may  take  it  that 
the  owner  or  manager  is  in  a  very  absent-minded 
condition  indeed. 
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It  may  be  said  that  almost  every  breed  of  live- 
stock has  been  tested  in  Argentina  at  some  time  or 
other  in  order  to  prove  which  were  the  best  fitted  for 
the  countrj''.  The  result  is  that  of  cattle  the  most 
popular  breeds  are  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Polled 
Angus,  and  Jersey,  although  West  Highland,  Flem- 
ish, Holstein  and  other  breeds  are  met  with  here 
and  there.  The  favourite  sheep  are  Lincoln,  Hamp- 
shire Down,  Romney  Marsh,  and  Merino,  while  the 
strains  of  horses  are  chiefly  represented  by  the 
Hackney,  Clydedale,  Shire,  Percheron,  and  Sutfolk 
Punch.  Race-horses  are  now,  of  course,  very  freely 
bred,  while  the  cult  of  the  polo  pony  is  extending 
with  great  rapidity. 

Finally,  there  are  the  pigs,  the  principal  varieties 
of  these  being  Berkshire,  Large  Black,  Middle  White, 
Tamworth,  and  Duroc  Jersey.  Although  this  latter 
industry  has  increased  very  considerably,  it  has  not 
extended  to  the  dimensions  which  at  one  time  were 
predicted  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  eventually  it  has  an  important  future 
before  it. 

So  much  for  the  purely  pastoral  part  of  one  of 
these  estancias.  So  far  as  cereals  are  concerned, 
the  three  main  varieties  are,  of  course,  wheat,  maize, 
and  alfalfa.  Linseed  is  popular  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods where  it  will  consent  to  grow,  but  the  area  of 
this,  of  course,  does  not  in  any  way  approach  that 
devoted  to  wheat  and  maize. 

The  life  of  a  modem  estanciero  needs  very  little 
commiseration!  He  wdll  live  at  home  now  very 
much  as  he  may  in  Buenos  Aires  itself,  with  the 
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additional  advantages  of  shade  and  cooling  breezes. 
He  will  tour  about  his  estancia  in  motor  cars  over 
roads  that  have  been  ingeniously  sloped  to  with- 
stand the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic  and  rain  to  the 
greatest  extent,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  stone 
in  their  construction.  He  can,  and  does,  play  polo, 
la^\^l  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  and  other  games  on 
his  o^^m  estancia.  Occasionally,  if  he  be  British,  he 
may  even  own  his  own  cricket  field. 

To-day,  there  are  not  a  few  estancieros  who  take 
the  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  to  their  elaborate  home- 
steads by  means  of  aeroplanes — a  habit/  which  one 
imagines  will  increase  in  popularity,  since  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  traffic  than  the  central  plains  of  Argentina. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Eepub- 
lic  contains  nothing  beyond  these  more  or  less  pala- 
tial estancias.  There  are  still  pioneers  in  the  far  out- 
skirts. Thus  an  acquaintance  of  the  writer  who  took 
up  some  new  sheep  lands  among  the  hills  of  La 
Rioja  found  in  a  remarkably  short  time  that  two 
thousand  out  of  three  thousand  sheep  had  been  de- 
voured by  the  too  numerous  pumas,  who  were  licking 
their  lips  and  asking  for  more.  But  one  has  now  to 
travel  very  far  to  meet  with  such  experiences — 
which  is  perhaps  as  well. 

With  all  these  changes  there  has,  of  course,  oc- 
curred a  similar  transformation  in  the  men  them- 
selves of  the  estancias.  Save  in  the  remoter  corners 
of  the  Republic,  the  old-time  gaucho  is  no  more. 
Again  to  resort  to  marine  metaphor,  he,  compared 
with  his  predecessors,  is  as  a  mnd-jammer  sailor 
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who  has  ''retired'^  into  a  steamer.  In  the  central 
districts  he  no  longer  dashes  to  and  fro,  using  his 
lasso  with  combined  skill  and  recklessness,  which 
frequently  brought  the  cattle  down  to  earth  with  no 
small  damage  to  themselves.  The  present  day  cattle 
are  too  valuable  for  such  rough  handUng.  He  will 
gallop  as  fast  as  ever,  but  his  attitude  is  now  sober 
and  circumspect,  while  his  waist  is  now  usually  free 
from  the  long  sword-like  machete  with  which  he 
used  invariably  to  adorn  it,  and  which  was  wont  so 
frequently  to  be  used  to  grim  purpose. 

In  fact,  the  beginnings  of  cosmopolitanism  have 
now  begun  to  invade  the  ranks  of  the  estancia  peon. 
He  knows  a  gramaphone,  and  is  even,  though 
vaguely,  approaching  an  attempt  at  trades  union- 
ism, although  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  partic- 
ular form  of  progress  has  not  yet  made  any  defi- 
nite advance.  On  the  whole  he  remains  loyal  to 
his  employer,  and  he  still,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
dulges in  liis  more  picturesque,  and  more  inconve- 
nient form  of  outbursts.  One  may  even  quote  an 
instance  of  an  estancia  comparatively  far  north  in 
order  to  show  how  modern  conditions  have  played 
their  part  even  beyond  the  central  areas. 
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Train  journey  to  the  borders  of  the  Chaco — The  San  Cristobal 
estancia — ^Aspects  of  the  estancia  house — A  sub-tropical  storm — 
Thunder  and  lightning  eflfects — An  inspection  of  the  estate  by  motor 
car — Incidents  of  the  road — The  gaucho  as  a  land  lifeboatsman — 
Highways  of  water — A  lunch  of  local  colour — Breaking  in  horses — 
Feats  of  the  domador — Incidents  of  the  return  journey. 

I  WAS  asked  to  visit  the  San  Cristobal  estancia  in 
Santa  Fe  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Chaco  by 
Senor  Alberto  Dodero,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  connected  with  the  great  Republic,  also  one  of 
the  most  enterprising,  a  man  of  ships  and  other 
interests,  who  sweeps  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  in  a 
most  graceful  and  liigh-powered  motor  vessel.  But 
this  is,  indeed,  both  the  bounden  duty  and  pleasure 
of  every  man  of  large  and  varied  interests  and 
every  notable  dweller  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

So,  on  arriving  at  the  Buenos  Aires  station  of  de- 
parture one  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find 
a  special  train  in  readiness,  the  visitors'  names 
neatly  ticketed  on  the  door  of  every  cabin,  and  a 
bevy  of  white-coated  attendants  flitting  to  and  fro 
"svith  trays  of  cool  and  not  unfilled  glasses,  simul- 
taneously with  the  appearance  of  the  first  group  of 
guests.  In  the  restaurant  car  was  an  orchestra  giv- 
ing out  the  first  of  the  many  tangos  with  which  it  is 
destined  to  lighten  the  many  hours  of  the  journey. 
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A  land  trip  of  this  kind  resembles  rather  closely 
a  sea  voyage,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  social  ethics. 
One  retires  to  one's  own  cabin,  and  emerges  at  will 
to  mingle  with  the  rest  in  one  of  the  saloons.  A 
little  dancing,  a  little  bridge,  much  talk,  and  su- 
premely excellent  meals — and  all  the  while  the  train 
sped  along  to  the  north,  through  the  pastures,  many 
of  them  now  heavily  planted  with  timber,  until 
the  increase  in  the  natural  verdure  proved  that  we 
had  left  the  central  plains,  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  the  Chaco,  the  southern  fringe  of  which  affords 
one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  Argentina. 

At  length  one  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  journey.  A  flock  of  motor  cars  was  in  wait- 
ing in  the  station  yard.  After  a  short  pause  they 
sped  off  one  by  one  at  the  inevitable  breakneck 
speed  to  the  San  Cristobal  estancia. 

The  estancia  house  itself  was  a  large  and  delight- 
fully pleasant  building,  surrounded  by  gardens  rich 
in  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  and  palms,  which  pene- 
trated in  profusion  even  into  the  enclosure  formed 
by  two  large  projecting,  parallel  wings.  Here  and 
there  a  shade  tree  or  palm  held  out  a  melancholy 
proof  of  a  recent  locust  attack  in  its  branches  or 
fronds,  so  bare  and  naked  as  to  stand  out  in  thin 
black  lines  against  the  sky.  But  these,  fortunately, 
were  few,  and  the  other  growths,  as  though  to  hide 
the  tragedy,  pressed  closely  about  them  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  leaf  and  bloom. 

That  evening  the  atmosphere  grew  hot  and  close, 
until  it  seemed  as  though  the  world  were  panting 
silentlv.     Hotter  and  hotter  it  became.     It  was  as 
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though  a  great  inert  mass  were  pressing  down  upon 
the  spot,  shutting  it  away  from  the  outer  airs  of 
coolness.  Then  came  the  first  flash  of  lightning, 
a  stroke  of  fire  that  turned  night  into  day,  followed 
by  a  crash  which  silenced  even  the  millionfold  song 
of  the  frogs.  These  terrific  sights  and  sounds  con-" 
tinned  almost  without  cessation.  The  landscape, 
the  house,  the  garden  flashed  into  sight  and  died 
away  as  though  some  great  shutter  were  being 
rapidly  worked  to  and  fro.  Then  came  the  rain,  in 
buckets,  baths,  cascades  and  cataracts.  It  soaked 
the  parched  earth,  and  swirled  upon  it  in  froiihy 
bubbles.  It  made  pools,  lakes  and  rivulets,  wliile 
every  minute  the  growing  coolness  ate  up  the  dying 
heat.  And  so  to  bed,  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
frogs,  which  swelled  higher  and  higher  in  joyous 
appreciation  of  the  aftermath  of  the  downpour. 

The  next  morning  broke  clear,  fine  and  cool.  Once 
again  the  flock  of  tame  motor  cars  waited.  It  was 
a  question  now  of  visiting  one  of  the  branch  stations 
some  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  main  homestead. 
I  will  describe  the  journey  fairly  fully,  since  it  pro- 
vides an  example  of  the  struggle  against  nature  that 
still  goes  on  in  Argentina  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  The  start  of  the  journey 
was  essentially  favourable.  A  broad,  and  well-laid 
main  road  lay  to  the  front,  and  the  dozen  or  so  of 
cars  eat  it  up  as  a  Neopolitan  swallows  macaroni. 
Then  came  a  point  where  the  highway  sank  into  a 
dip.  So  quickly  had  the  earth  dried  itself  after  its 
drenching  that  the  first  part  of  the  way  had  been 
marked  by  light  clouds  of  dust.    But  below  in  the 
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dip  was  water  and  mud,  too  deep  for  even  the  boldest 
chauffeur  to  tackle.  The  first  car,  sh}ing  like  a 
timid  horse,  swerved  oif  the  high  road,  and  plunged 
into  the  tall  grasses  and  reeds  which  surrounded  the 
great  ant  heaps  rising  like  innumerable  pimples 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Not  far  from  here,  among  some  tussocks,  waited 
a  group  of  mounted  gauchos.  At  the  first  glimpse 
of  them  one  did  not  realise  it,  but  they  were  in 
reality  a  sinister  sight.  The  reason  for  their  pres- 
ence very  soon  became  apparent.  The  first  car  had 
plunged  and  bumped  on  its  way  without  a  pause,  but 
the  second,  following  a  slightly  different  course, 
had  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Two  of  the  gauchr^s, 
detaching  themselves  from  the  group,  and  unwii  1- 
ing  their  lassoes  as  they  went,  galloped  towards  t  le 
spot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsequent  procei  d- 
ings  as  regards  that  particular  car  interested  us  no 
more.  Our  time  was  too  fully  taken  up  with  our 
own. 

The  vehicle  had  been  panting,  leaping,  and 
squelching  with  ever  increasing  violence.  For  a 
moment  or  two  it  lurched  in  protest  against  the 
variety  of  obstacles  which  met  it.  Then  it  came  to  a 
halt  in  a  lurking  morass  of  green.  A  gigantic  ant 
heap  rose  exactly  in  front  of  the  bonnet.  There  was 
a  second  to  the  left,  and  a  third  to  the  right,  half  of 
the  way  up  which  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  car  had 
embedded  itself.  The  whole  affair  resembled  a 
pathetic  wreck.  It  is  true  that  one  might  leap  from 
the  top  of  one  ant  heap  to  another,  and  perhaps 
eventually  regain  solid  ground,  but  the  process  was 
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an  unpromising  one.  Undoubtedly,  the  finest  pre- 
liminary remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to  light  a  cigarette. 
Scarcely  had  this  precautionary  and  helpful  mea- 
sure been  undertaken  when  there  sounded  the  thud- 
ding of  hoofs,  and  two  more  gauchos  were  to  be 
seen  rapidly  swinging  their  way  towards  us.  They 
were  angels  of  the  pampa,  land-life-boatsmen.  In  al- 
most less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  ends  of 
the  lassoes  were  affixed  to  the  stern  of  the  car. 
Then  the  horses  set  to  with  a  mil,  and  we  were 
being  pulled  backwards  towards  ground  of  a  firmer 
surface.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  ig- 
nominious performance — the  momentary  triumph 
of  the  old  over  the  new!  In  the  circumstances  no 
one  cared  to  trouble  about  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  situation!  Then,  when  we  had  been  suf- 
ficiently towed,  the  car  started  again  under  its  own 
power,  and  this  time  rolled  and  swayed  steadily 
along  until  it  regained  a  point  on  the  road  itself 
some  half  a  mile  further  along. 

Here  there  was  a  puesto  shaded  by  a  broad  clump 
of  paraiso  trees.  The  place  became  a  rendezvous, 
and  one  by  one  the  cars  struggled  up,  the  occupants 
of  each  comparing  notes  as  they  arrived.  Four  had 
met  with  shipwreck  similar  to  our  own,  and  had 
been  extricated  by  the  gauchos,  the  remainder, 
either  by  good  luck,  or  good  management,  had  won 
their  way  through  without  any  serious  hitch. 

For  a  period  of  an  hour  or  so  one  rushed  steadily 
to  the  north.  Past  lagoons,  which  shimmered  blue 
beneath  the  serene  sky,  from  the  surface  of  which 
sprouted  water  plants  flowering  in  various  colours ; 
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past  enormous  plantations  of  paraiso;  past  carpets 
of  flowers  which  brightened  the  pathway;  and  past 
clumps  of  natural  monte  which  increased  in  size  as 
the  northward  way  progressed.  Here  was  an  impor- 
tant puesto,  a  spot  with  outbuildings  and  galpones 
of  its  own.  The  cars  swerved  one  by  one  through 
a  gate,  startling  a  score  or  so  of  fowls  that  dashed 
nere  and  there  in  confusion.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  a  cock  was  the  only  one  who  lost 
his  head.  In  the  wild  flutter  for  safety  he  careered 
straight  in  front  of  our  particular  car,  and  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  bonnet.  One  looked  back  with 
mild  regret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  little  corpse. 
He  was  a  stupid  bird,  but  even  stupidity  does  not 
lessen  these  minor  tragedies.  But  there  was  no 
corpse.  The  bird  was  fluttering  his  feathers  in 
alarmed  and  unnerved  anger,  having  in  some  extra- 
ordinary^ fashion  suffered  nothing  beyond  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  and  intellectual  damage  for  which 
no  doubt  his  wives  would  suffer  in  due  course! 

Again  there  was  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  trend 
of  the  road.  Dipping  slightly  downwards,  it  be- 
came a  lake,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  a  canal. 
That  which  had  been  a  highway  was  now  a  glitter- 
ing line  of  water  stretching  between  the  low 
banks  on  either  hand.  Without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion the  cars  plunged  into  this,  and  immediately 
we  had  an  extraordinary  cascade  effect.  Like  the 
upturned  wings  of  a  dove  or  a  shining  cherubim,  the 
water  sprouted  up  on  either  side,  and  one  pro- 
ceeded more  or  less  in  the  fashion  of  a  hydroplane. 
Two  more  cars  foundered  here,  to  be  rescued  by  the 
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indispensable  gauchos,  whose  profession  to-day  had 
become  that  of  keepers  of  men  instead  of  cattle. 

Once  again  dry  land,  and  flowers  and  trees  and 
pastures,  until  the  second  estancia  house  w^as 
reached.  This,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  as 
delightful  a  spot  as  the  first,  flanked  as  it  w^as  by  its 
gardens,  and  by  a  spreading  monte  which  abounded 
in  many  acres  of  cool  shade.  Here  there  was  an  open 
air  lunch  most  admirably  prepared  in  the  verandah. 
In  order  that  local  colour  should  not  be  absent  there 
was  the  famous  asado  of  beef,  a  great  part  of  a  car- 
cass roasting  on  its  spit  in  the  open  air  above  a 
roaring  fire.  After  that,  the  inevitable  inspection 
of  the  fine  stock,  the  cows,  bulls,  stallions,  and  sheep, 
and,  since  this  was  an  important  occasion,  the  almost 
as  inevitable  exhibition  of  the  taming  powers  of  a 
domador  over  wild  and  unbroken  horses. 

One  had  frequently  seen  the  spectacle  before, 
but  one  never  tires  of  the  sight  of  the  wiry  figure 
of  the  gaucho  in  his  shirt,  homhachos,  and  the  dark 
skull  cap — somewhat  reminiscent  of  an  English  foot- 
ball cap — which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
true  domador.  Then  the  leading  up  of  the  blind- 
folded horse  that  quivers  and  trembles  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  saddle.  Then  the  upward  leap,  the 
whipping  away  of  the  bandage  from  the  horse's 
eyes,  the  plunging,  bucking,  and  frenzied  rushes  to 
and  fro.  The  exultant  shouts  from  the  rest  of 
'^caballo!  caballo!  caballo!" — yells  that  go  echoing 
among  the  background  of  trees.  Now  and  again  the 
frenzied  horse  makes  straight  for  a  fence  line,  but 
every  time  he  is  headed  off  by  two  of  the  assistant 
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gauchos,  who  close  in  on  either  hand,  and,  pressing 
against  the  wild  creature,  force  him  into  the  open 
again.  And  always  the  end  is  the  victory  of  the 
domador,  and  the  leading  away  of  the  blown  and 
beaten  horse. 

After  one  more  of  these  spectacles  one  advanced 
the  atmosphere  a  few  decades  by  entering  the  motor 
cars,  and  starting  on  a  more  rapid  journey  home 
than  even  the  fleetest  horse  could  achieve.  The  inci- 
dents were  much  the  same  as  on  the  outward  jour- 
ney. Now  and  again  there  was  a  halt  on  the  part  of 
the  foremost  car  to  ascertain  the  news  from  the 
rear.  But  as  time  goes  on  the  weaker  vehicles 
drop  further  and  further  behind,  and  when  the  first 
panted  along  the  shaded  avenue  leading  to  the  San 
Cristobal  estancia  house  the  great  globes  of  electric 
light  already  were  making  a  fairy  land  of  the  foliage. 

Little  by  little  the  waiting  group  on  the  wide 
verandah  increased  as  the  lights  of  each  car  shone 
faintly  in  the  distance  and  increased  in  size  and 
brilliance  until  they  came  to  a  halt  by  the  side  of 
the  verandah  itself.  Eleven  cars  had  arrived. 
But  of  the  twelfth  there  was  no  sign.  For  half  an 
hour  more  the  open  dark  sea  of  land  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  of  the  avenue  lay  innocent  of  a  fleck  of 
light.     It  was  a  case  for  a  rescue  party. 

There  sounded  the  quick  thud  of  hoofs  as  a  party 
of  gauchos  galloped  away  into  the  night.  And  then 
two  brave  cars,  coughing  up  their  speed,  shot  out- 
wards, and  rapidly  overtook  the  riders.  It  was  con- 
siderably later  when  the  party  returned  with  the 
missing   car.     Foundering   in    the    deepest    of    all 
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quagmires,  it  might  have  remained  until  the  trump 
of  doom  but  for  the  search  party! 

There  are  many  who,  very  naturally,  being  of  the 
old  school,  condemn  the  use  of  these  motors  on  the 
camp  as  effeminate.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  this 
small  experience  alone  will  suffice  to  show  that  rural 
motoring  in  Argentina  is  not  yet  quite  the  same 
thing  as  that  on  the  smooth  roads  surrounding  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOME  GAUCHO  INCIDENTS 

In  the  Campo — On  the  Raceoourse. 

Many  instances  have  been  given  concerning  the 
loyalty  of  the  old-time  gaucho  to  his  employer.  But 
there  is  one,  I  think  perhaps  the  most  instructive 
of  all,  which  I  have  never  yet  seen  published.  It 
occurred  on  one  of  the  northern  camps  OA^med  by  an 
Englishman,  a  peculiarly  reticent  person,  who  has 
spoken  of  the  affair  to  very  few  people.  Moreover, 
as  the  occurrence  happened  a  good  many  years  ago 
now  there  seems  no  harm  in  repeating  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  have  juggled  here  and  there  with 
the  estanciero's  plain  and  unvarnished  narrative, 
but,  if  so,  it  is  merely  for  the  reason  of  introducing  a 
certain  amount  of  local  colour,  which  the  estanciero 
on  the  spot  naturally  omitted.  The  main  facts,  at 
all  events,  remain.  We  will  call  the  gaucho  Manuel, 
since  it  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  other,  and  I  must 
confess  that  the  original  one  given  me  has  escaped 
my  memory. 

Manuel  leaned  in  listless  fashion  against  a  Paraiso 
tree.  The  sky  had  blazed  to  the  sunset,  and  had 
darkened  as  night  fell  upon  the  level  sweep  of  the 
Pampa.  The  scene  should  have  rejoiced  his  gaucho 
heart.     The  guitars  were  twanging — not  invariably 
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in  tune ;  bro\vn  palms  were  clapping  out  the  measure, 
and  a  company  of  men  and  girls  swayed  together  in 
the  graceful  dance  of  the  Pericon, 

Strong  moonlight  glorified  the  agricultural  sheds 
near  by,  the  trees,  and  the  distant  estancia  house. 
Everywhere,  from  moonlight  and  shadow  alike,  the 
intermittent  sparks  of  the  multitude  of  fireflies  were 
flashing.  Elsewhere,  the  scene  might  well  have  been 
termed  stagelike.  The  costumes,  moreover,  of  the 
company  as  they  danced — the  white  shirts  and 
voluminous  trousers  of  the  men,  and  the  flaunting 
garments  of  the  women — were  in  keeping  with  the 
glamour  of  the  scene. 

Manuel  eyed  the  baile  in  gloomy  abstraction. 
He  was  in  no  mood  for  gaiety.  Luck  had  been 
against  him.  He  had  diced  too  heavily  with  the  taha, 
the  kneebone  of  an  ox,  that  day.  And  the  accursed 
bone,  when  it  struck  the  ground,  had  rolled  upon  its 
losing  side  with  a  persistence  that  had  drained  his 
purse. 

**Not  dancing,  Manuel — of  the  nimble  feet?" 

Manuel  turned,  to  raise  his  hat.  It  was  the  es- 
tanciero,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  who  stood  by  his 
side. 

"When  the  heart  is  light,  patron,  one  dances. 
"When  it  is  heavy  one  sees  the  foolishness  of  it.  It 
is  the  way  of  the  w^orld,"  he  concluded  with  the 
airy  philosophy  of  his  race. 

The  estanciero,  kno^Wng  his  man,  forbore  to  smile. 

"When  the  cattle  are  moving  to-morrow,  friend, 
and  you  in  gallop  after  them,  there  will  be  a  light 
heart  again.    But  I  forgot!    To-morrow  is  fiesta, 
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and  you  will  be  off  to  the  town.  No  ?  So  much  the 
better." 

He  passed  on  towards  a  group  of  silent  men  and 
chattering  girls  who,  clapping  hands  the  while, 
were  watcliing  the  undulating  groups  of  the  dancers. 

Manuel  leaned  back  again  to  brood.  The  men 
had  come  together  with  their  partners  now.  The 
gaucho's  face  darkened  still  more.  Jose,  w^ho  had 
won  his  money,  was  dancing  with  Rosa  Posadas! 
It  was  certainly  one  of  his  bad  days.  Rosa  he  might 
retrieve,  and  as  to  the  money — he  would  not  have 
cared,  were  it  not  for  the  fiesta  on  the  morrow.  The 
notes  were  dross,  but  what  was  a  fiesta  without 
them!  There  was  the  rub!  Jose  would  go  into 
town  with  two  men's  money,  and  he  himself  would 
remain  behind  with  none.  The  thought  tended  to 
drive  his  philosophy  to  the  four  winds. 

The  estanciero  had  departed  to  his  house.  A 
fresh  dance  had  begun.  Rosa  had  another  partner 
now.  A  fresh-faced  young  English  guest  had  sought 
her  out,  and,  fascinated  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  was  stamping  to  and  fro  in  arduous  imitation 
of  the  rest. 

Rosa^s  eyes  glowed.  It  was  not  often  she  had  for 
a  partner  a  gringo  friend  of  the  patron.  But,  as  for 
dancing!  Manuel's  lip  curled.  The  man  leaped 
with  the  tread  of  a  bull!  Ignorant  of  steps  and 
figures,  speaking  the  language  with  a  halting  tongue, 
understanding  but  the  half  of  what  w^as  said 
— Bueno!    Rosa  was  a  little  fool! 

The  dance  ended.  Manuel,  rolling  a  final  cigarette, 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  scene  when  the  guitars, 
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the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  jingling  of  spurs 
burst  into  sound  once  more.  Jose  came  hastening 
towards  him,  his  eyes  dull  with  anger. 

"A  pretty  sight,  Manuel!" 

The  other  nodded  indiflPerently. 

''A  pretty  sight,  indeed,"  repeated  Jose,  and  his 
voice  rasped.  He  pointed  towards  the  throng.  The 
Englishman  was  prominent  in  the  midst,  dancing 
for  the  second  time  with  Rosa.  "You  saw  him  yes- 
terday as  he  rode — a  joggling  lump !  You  saw  his 
lazo  as  it  coiled  round  his  own  body  and  his  horse's 
legs.  Holy  Mother !  where  is  the  use  for  such  a  man 
on  earth?  And  now  look!  He  is  here,  the  thief,  to 
dance,  and  to  take  what  belongs  to  us!"  He  smote 
his  chest  lightly  with  clenched  hand.  '*It  is  for  the 
second  time.  And  meanwhile  he  has  been  strolling 
w^th  her — away  from  the  rest.  Fine  manners  at  a 
haile!  And  when  I  went  up  just  now  he  pushed 
me  aside  as  though  I  were  a  whelp — and  there — you 
see — " 

He  broke  off  in  a  rage.  Manuel  looked  fully  at 
him  for  the  first  time. 

''He  has  success,"  he  admitted.  ''It  is  probably 
because  he  is  fair — a  rubio." 

Jose's  eyes  were  burning. 

"And  we  others?  Are  we  not  men  of  honour?" 
he  demanded. 

Manuel  inclined  his  head. 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  he  replied  coldly. 

"And  is  it  not  the  sacred  duty  of  seiiores  of  hon- 
our to  teach  it  to  others  ? ' ' 

Manuel  regarded  him  more  intently. 
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' '  There  have  been  such  days ;  but  they  are  all  but 
past,'^  he  replied. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence.  Jose  had  lapsed 
into  stolidity.  The  pair  watched  the  dance  for  a 
while  in  silence.     Then  Manuel  bestirred  himself. 

''Good  night,"  he  said,  ''and  tranquil  dreams  to 
you." 

Jose  gave  out  a  short,  sardonic  laugh. 

"And  the  fiesta  to-morrow?"  he  asked. 

Manuel  frowned. 

"What  of  the  fiesta?" 

"The  possessor  of  courage  and  of  a  great  heart 
may  yet  be  wanting  in  such  a  paltry  thing  as  money. 
If  you  would  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  a  small 
loan — a  few  dollars — until  the  next  day  of  wages?" 

Manuel  stared,  but  consented.  The  song  of  the 
frogs  rang  more  cheerily  in  his  ears  as  he  walked 
towards  where  his  horse  was  tethered.  Swinging 
his  body  into  the  saddle,  he  loped  along  in  the 
blossom-scented  moonlight  over  the  level  ground  of 
the  campo  in  the  direction  of  his  tiny  mud  hut. 

The  next  morning  Jose  and  Manuel  cantered  side 
by  side.  Their  lithe  forms  were  decked  out  in  all 
local  pomp.  The  flowing  trousers — the  homhachos 
— were  snowy  white ;  the  spurs  were  huge  and  plate- 
like. Silvered  bit,  ornamented  riding  rebenque,  and 
inlaid  saddle :  aU  the  holiday  gear  of  the  gaucho  was 
there. 

The  dancing  Englishman  of  the  pre\dous  night, 
— whom  we  will  call  Smith,  because  that  was  not  his 
name! — had  started  out  from  the  main  homestead 
a  little  later.    His  destination  was  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  gauchos.  Following  their  tracks  some  three 
of  four  miles  to  the  rear,  he  scanned  his  surround- 
ings with  the  eager  eye  of  one  upon  whom  their  new- 
ness has  not  palled.  He  marked,  as  he  rode,  the 
verbena  that  lay  in  scarlet  and  white  patches  upon 
the  plain,  the  clouds  of  speeding  dragon  flies,  and 
the  little  burrowing  owls  that  returned  his  look  with 
such  grave  and  weighty  gaze. 

*' Funny  little  creatures!"  he  laughed  to  himself. 
''Little  dots  of  brooding  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
sunshine." 

Truth  to  tell,  he  found  them  far  more  absorbing 
than  his  partner  of  the  previous  night.  Had  he  con- 
fessed as  much  to  the  gauchos  or  to  Eosa  herself  he 
would  have  met  with  frank  unbelief.  A  living  sane 
man  to  think  more  of  an  unchristian  owl  than  of  a 
woman's  eyes!     No!     And  again  No! 


Jose  was  cheerily  reminiscent  that  morning.  He 
spoke  of  the  days  when  men  of  the  Pampa  ivere  men. 
"There  has  even  been  some  courage  shown  in  mat- 
ters that  lay  between  your  family  and  mine,"  he 
said,  "but  all  that  is  past — and  rightly.  One  con- 
forms with  the  times.  One  skirts  wire  fences,  opens 
gates,  and  goes  upon  a  long  journey  by  train,  just 
like  proper  business  men.  Progress,  amigo,  is  the 
treasure  of  the  world." 

A  solitary  inn  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Jose  pulled  up  his  horse  before  its  dark  mud  walls. 

"A  bowl  of  mate,  Manuel?"  he  suggested. 

But  when  the  dice  had  allotted  to  him  the  role 
of  payer,  he  left  the  herb  tea  to  Manuel,  calling 
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himself  for  Cana,  the  country  spirit.  When  he  had 
emptied  the  glass  at  a  gulp  he  settled  himself  to 
talk. 

''I  was  angry  last  night,"  he  commenced,  ''Moon- 
light, guitars,  and  girls — it  is  always  the  same  when 
the  three  are  together.  There  are  few  blossoms  of 
paradise  that  have  not  their  sting.  But  this  morn- 
ing in  the  broad  daylight,  the  seed  of  thought  sprang 
up  within  me.  What  if  the  girl  be  the  finest,  the 
most  beautiful  that  ever  lived !  If  others  are  more 
fortunate,  what  is  it  to  me?  When  the  heart  speaks, 
one  listens.  If  it  does  not —  In  any  case  I  give  her 
up  with  a  good  grace,  my  friend."  He  clapped  his 
hands.  ''Another  Cana/'  he  ordered,  as  the  inn- 
keeper approached. 

Manuel  regarded  him  in  surprise.  Jose  was 
temperate  by  nature.  He  was  unwont,  moreover, 
to  yield  to  others  that  which  he  had  the  faintest 
chance  of  obtaining  for  himself. 

"And  who  are  these  others?"  he  asked. 

"Yourself,  amigo,  and  the  Englishman.  Yester- 
day I  should  have  said  yourself  alone,  but  to-day — 
I  fear  it  is* the  Englishman!" 

Manuel 's  eyes  began  to  glitter. 

"He  is  a  dog!"  he  muttered  curtly. 

"It  is  true,"  asserted  the  other  with  alacrity. 
"He  is  a  dog  and  a  whelp's  son!  A  thief  of  virtue, 
moreover." 

Manuel 's  hand  had  made  a  movement  towards  the 
knife  that  rested  in  its  silvered  sheath  at  his  back. 
The  next  second  a  cloak  of  apparent  solidity  had 
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enveloped  him.  But  Jose's  keen  eyes  had  marked 
the  gesture. 

"Bueno!"  he  exclaimed,  ''Let  the  machete  speak! 
The  knife  is  the  only  language  for  such  as  he.  And, 
Manuel,  do  not  wait!  When  the  blood  cools  there 
is  dishonour,  and  shame  for  a  brave  deed  left  un- 
done. For  the  love  of  God,  amigo,  do  not  wait! 
Had  you  seen  the  girl  this  morning — sullen — scorn- 
ful—'' 

His  tones  had  grown  more  impassioned  with  every 
word.  Manuel,  gazing  at  him,  started.  As  the 
light  entered  his  mind  the  fire  died  from  his  eye. 
He  drew  the  remainder  of  the  mate  from  the  bowl. 
Then  he  sat  in  silence  for  a  while. 

''After  all,"  he  said,  "peace  is  best.  Strangers 
have  different  ideas  to  ours.    It  may  be  that — " 

"It  may  be?  It  ivill  be  that  you  will  lose  the 
girl!" 

"And  if  so,"  replied  Manuel,  "let  her  take  whom 
she  loves,  as  you  said." 

Jose  sank  back  in  a  gloomy  silence.  The  inn- 
keeper, taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  approached 
for  the  purpose  of  a  chat.  At  the  sight  of  Jose's 
countenance  he  turned  away. 

"Then— it  falls  to  me,"  said  Jose  at  length,  "If 
you  fear,  I  do  not." 

Manuel  called  for  the  refilling  of  his  mate  bowl. 

"It  would  be  better  so,"  he  agreed,  "I  thank  you 
— in  the  name  of  Rosa!" 

Jose  glowered.  He  had  marked  the  twist  in  his 
companion's  lip.    It  was  in  his  mind  to  settle  an 
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account  with  Manuel  before  all  else.  But  Manuel 
could  wait. 

Manuel,  for  his  part,  was  lost  in  an  unwonted 
depth  of  thought.  Now  that  the  other's  plan  had 
revealed  itself  by  its  failure  his  wrath  had  passed 
away.  Freed  from  this,  he  saw  the  matter  in  an- 
other light.  This  rubio  was  the  nephew  of  the 
patron,  after  all.  And  the  patron,  English  though 
he  was,  understood  him  so  well.  In  the  patron's 
eyes  he,  Manuel,  was  a  Caballero. 

That  was  as  it  should  be.  "What  if  he  had  to 
return  and,  speaking  as  one  gentleman  to  another, 
tell  him  that  he  had  stood  by  while  his  nephew — no, 
it  was  not  compatible  mth  his  code.  He  wished  he 
did  not  like  the  patron  so  much;  he  would  himself 
have  enjoyed  a  slash  at  the  stranger.  As  it  was — 
it  was  a  pity! 

"Jose,"  he  said,  breaking  a  long  silence,  *'it  must 
be  peace." 

His  companion   smiled  grimly. 

''Afterwards,"  he  replied,  ''it  will  be  peace — a 
great  peace." 

Ere  Manuel  could  speak  again  the  muffled  noise 
of  horse's  hoofs  sounded  without.  A  minute  later 
Smith  entered.  Almost  ere  he  had  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  innkeeper's  salute  Jose's  voice  rang  out 
loudly. 

"If  dogs  come  amongst  senores,^^  he  called,  "they 
must  expect  dogs'  treatment!" 

The  Englishman,  turning,  recognised  the  pair. 
He  nodded. 
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*'Eh?  What's  that?"  he  asked  in  cheery  friend- 
ship. 

Manuel  snatched  up  the  word. 

"A  jest  of  my  friend's,  senor." 

Jose  grew  rigid  in  his  chair. 

"A  jest!    Am  I  in  a  mood  to  jest?" 

The  Englishman  laughed  good  humouredly.  The 
situation  was  puzzling.  Manuel's  face  was  im- 
passive, but  the  cloud  sat  black  upon  Jose.  As  for 
the  innkeeper,  acute  terror  was  stamped  on  every 
feature. 

''Fallen  out,  have  you?"  he  queried.  ''There  is 
nothing  like  a  friendly  glass  to  remedy  that  sort  of 
thing."  He  turned  to  the  host,  "Three  Canas/'  he 
ordered. 

Jose's  countenance  had  gro^vn  snakehke.  He 
shot  forth  his  words  at  a  pace  that  rendered  them 
still  less  comprehensible  to  the  stranger.  "We  do 
not  drink  mth  those  who  have  insulted  us.  With 
those  we — " 

Manuel  broke  into  one  of  the  rare  laughs  of  the 
gaucho. 

"Kut  we  do,"  he  cried,  "we  drink  in  friendship 
with  the  sons  of  those  who  wronged  our  fore- 
fathers ! ' ' 

Jose's  eyes  rested  upon  him  in  a  momentary  stare 
of  amazement.  He  turned  again  to  Smith.  His 
body  was  swaying  a  little  now,  and  his  hand  had 
slid  to  his  hip. 

"When  we  find  carrion  here,  we  give  it  to  the 
carrion  birds.     We  have  a  fashion — " 
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''xi  fashion  that  is  quite  sensible,"  broke  in 
Manuel  once  again.  His  face  was  keenly  alert.  He 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  sport  prolonged.  But 
he  knew  that  in  a  second  or  two  Jose  would  strike, 
"Look  at  us  two,  for  example,  you  and  I!" 

*'I  will  talk  with  you  afterwards,  -Manuel. 
Peace!" 

Manuel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  peace  if  you  will,"  he  spoke  rapidly.  "What 
is  it  to  me?  My  grandfather  was  not  killed  by 
yours ! ' ' 

Smith  had  been  staring  from  one  to  the  other. 

"What  are  you  men  talking  about?"  he  asked, 
at  a  loss. 

But  Jose's  eyes  had  turned  altogether  from  his 
astonished  countenance.  He  was  facing  Manuel 
with  the  wild  indecision  of  the  bull  that  hovers  be- 
tween red  rag  and  solid  victim. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  gasped,  "What  is  this  you 
bring  up — at  such  a  time  ? ' ' 

Manuel's  own  eyes  had  began  to  burn.  But  he 
went  on  in  unmoved  tones. 

"It  is  the  police,  I  know.  There  are  so  many 
now — too  many  for  the  convenience  of  honour.  Yet 
my  grandfather  did  kill  yours.  It  was  well  done! 
He  was  an  animal — and  his  grandson — "  Manuel 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  descriptive  epithet  of 
that  elaborate  character  permitted  by  the  local 
speech. 

One  might  have  counted  a  dozen  as  Jose  sat,  dumb 
and  motionless,  his  whole  frenzied  being  in  his  eyes. 
Then,  as  his  hand  leapt  out  from  beliind  him,  there 
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was  a  glitter  of  steel.  Smith  gave  out  a  shout  as 
his  fingers  fumbled  with  the  button  of  his  revolver 
case.  But  Manuel's  sheath  had  been  empty  ere  even 
he  had  finished  speaking.  A  deep  groan  from  Jose 
and  the  clatter  of  his  knife  on  the  floor  mingled  with 
the  Englishman's  shout. 

"Xo,  senor,  he  will  recover,"  said  Manuel  as  he 
rode  back  in  company  with  Smith.  *'It  was  fool- 
ish— only  to  have  wounded.  One  lives — or  dies — 
to  regret  it.  A  man  with  whom  one  has  a  difference 
does  not  forget." 

Manuel  gazed  before  him  in  gloomy  abstraction. 
The  verbena  was  glowT.ng  on  the  ground  near  by; 
but  Smith  saw  it  no  longer.  lie  was  trying  to  read 
the  significance  in  the  mysterious  eyes  of  the  owls. 

''But,  Manuel!  The  reason,  man,  the  reason?" 
Manuel  regarded  him  gravely. 

"The  seiior's  girth  is  loose.  He  w^ill  permit  me 
to  adjust  it  ere  the  saddle  slips.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  perform  such  acts  for  friends  of  friends.  The 
reason?  It  was  to  obhge  the  patron.  He  will  un- 
derstand. If  the  patron  had  been  different,  it  would 
not  have  happened — in  that  way!" 

''And  the  extraordinary'  part  of  it  is,"  Smith  told 
his  uncle  later,  "that  the  man  must  have  some  dis- 
torted sense  of  humour  about  him  somewhere,  for 
he  began  to  laugh  just  then!" 

If  this  story  has  been  rendered  somewhat  in  the 
atmosphere  of  fiction  the  author  must  again  tender 
his  apologies.  It  deals  with  the  type  of  incident 
which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  campo, 
and  shows  one  specimen  of  a  life  which  still  holds 
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good  in  many  parts  to-day.  Indeed,  were  one  to 
dive  into  the  lore  of  the  southern  plains,  one  would 
iind  much  that  is  not  only  romantic  but  mysterious. 
There  are  the  ghostly  riders  who  pass  in  awful  si- 
lence from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  there  are  many 
other  such  weird  tales  to  be  heard  from  the  gauchos. 

To  turn  to  a  more  practical  and  lighter  subject, 
from  the  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  small 
''camp"  race  meetings  are  by  no  means  without 
interest.  In  the  remoter  spots  they  afford  some- 
thing of  a  compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
and  the  average  length  of  the  races  is  from  four  to 
six  furlongs.  The  keenness  of  the  gaucho  may  be 
imagined,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  man  to 
beat  at  his  own  game. 

Nevertheless,  this  has  been  done — in  one  notable 
instance  by  an  Englishman  who  had  become  so 
familiarized  with  the  life  of  the  campo  that  he  was 
frequently  enabled  to  outdo  the  gauchos  at  their 
own  game.  The  following  story  concerning  him  is 
a  perfectly  true  one.  It  is  by  no  means  new.  In 
fact,  it  dates  from  a  period  when  law  and  order 
were  rarer  virtues  in  the  remoter  regions  than  is 
the  case  to-day,  and  when  the  jefe  politico — an  offi- 
cial who  is  locally  supreme  in  the  various  districts 
in  magisterial  matters — was  allowed  a  wider  range 
for  his  activities  than  he  possesses  to-day. 

This  particular  Englishman  must  necessarily  be 
nameless.  He  was  a  bosom  friend  of  the  jefe  polit- 
ico and  an  arch  expert  in  horseflesh.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  attend  a  number  of  these  camp  race 
meetings,  picking  his  spots  for  the  purpose  some- 
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what  carefully.  He  would  arrive  in  what  is  locally 
known  as  a  ^'soolky"  drawn  by  a  long  haired  neg- 
lected looking  animal.  Accompanying  the  turnout 
would  be  a  second  horse  of  considerably  less  moth- 
eaten  appearance,  although  a  most  unpromising 
looking  creature  at  that.  In  actual  fact,  the  dis- 
guised animal  in  the  shafts  was  a  horse  of  notable 
speed,  notwithstanding  his  shaggy  and  matted  coat. 
The  other,  which  he  had  obviously  brought  to  the 
spot  to  race,  had  a  considerably  quicker  turn  of  pace 
than  was  evident  from  his  appearance. 

In  all  these  more  primitive  race  meetings  the  ele- 
ment of  challenge  enters  strongly.  After  one  or 
two  matches  had  been  arranged  and  run  off,  the 
Englishman  would  lead  out  his  steed,  and  challenge 
one  of  the  gauchos.  After  an  exciting  race  he  w^ould 
win  by  a  short  head  or  so,  gaining  perhaps  a  few 
dollars  from  his  victory.  He  would  then  openly 
deposit  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with  the  jefe 
politico  who  agreed  to  pay  and  receive  stakes  on  his 
behalf. 

After  this  he  would  match  himself  against  a 
gaucho  who  possessed  a  horse  of  a  greater  speed 
than  the  one  he  had  already  beaten.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  would  win  again,  although  with  very 
little  to  spare,  and  the  stakes  would  be  greater  than 
the  first.  By  this  time  considerable  attention  would 
have  been  drawn  to  these  performances.  Also  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Englishman  who  had  been  order- 
ing cahas  dohles  with  an  enthusiasm  which  appeared 
to  be  affecting  both  his  head  and  his  gait.  From 
out  of  the  group  of  gauchos  who  were  darkly  dis- 
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cussing  the  matter,  a  still  more  formidable  horse 
and  rider  would  appear,  on  this  occasion  to  chal- 
lenge the  Englishman  for  a  much  more  important 
stake.  This  would  be  accepted,  run,  and  won  by  the 
former  victor,  although  again  with  very  little  to 
spare. 

The  field  would  now  be  in  an  uproar.  Discussions 
rose  and  flamed  as  to  who  should  be  the  next  to 
deal  ^\dth  this  presumptuous  and  disconcerting 
stranger.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  himself  would 
add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Obviously  the  worse  for  cana, 
he  would  approach  the  groups  and  speak  slightingly 
of  their  mounts.  Then  he  would  end  up  by  offering 
to  take  his  old  horse  out  of  the  "soolky"  and  run 
the  best  horse  on  the  field  for  as  much  money  as 
the  entire  company  wanted !  The  outraged  gauchos 
would  form  a  syndicate  on  the  spot,  and  would  club 
together  a  really  formidable  sum  in  order  to  put 
this  unknown  braggart  in  his  place,  and  remove  some 
ver^^  easy  money  from  his  pocket. 

Out  would  come  the  shaggy  and  matted  horse 
from  the  ''soolky,"  and  again  the  race  would  be  run, 
but  this  time  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  head  or  so 
by  which  he  won.  He  would  pass  the  winning  post 
with  some  six  or  seven  lengths  to  spare.  Moreover, 
he  did  not  stop  there,  or  anywhere  near  it.  The 
gauchos  would  wonder  when  he  would  turn  about 
and  join  them  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  He  never 
did.  He  went  on  and  on — and  right  over  the  green 
and  blue  horizon.  Even  in  the  presence  of  the  jefe 
politico  it  would  have  been  bad  for  his  health  to  face 
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a  gathering  of  infuriated  gauchos  after  a  perform- 
ance of  that  kind. 

So,  after  a  time,  he  simply  was  not,  and  the  jefe 
politico  attended  to  the  business  in  his  absence. 
He  collected  the  stakes,  none  daring  to  say  him  no, 
also  the  ''soolky"  and  the  abandoned  horse,  and 
faithfully  met  his  friend  at  some  subsequent  date. 

Of  course  this  amusement  did  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely, and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  gaucho  seldom  moved  far  from  his  own 
district  that  a  second  or  a  third  performance  of  the 
kind  was  made  impossible.  Anyhow,  it  supplies  an 
instance  of  what  can  be  achieved  with  very  little 
capital  and  a  certain  amount  of  trouble ! 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   COMMERCIAL   SIDE   OF   ESTANCIA  LIFE 

— The  estanciero  and  his  riches — His  habits  of  comfort — ^Financial 
circumstances  of  the  present  day — Effects  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
meat  and  wheat — An  abnormal  situation — Argentine  land — Its  ro- 
mance from  the  financial  point  of  view — Some  astonishing  instances 
of  changing  values — How  fortunes  have  been  made — The  commer- 
cial progress  of  Argentine  land — Devotion  of  the  Argentine  to  his 
soil — The  position  in  1869 — The  hobby  of  landowning — The  present- 
day  situation — Possibilities  of  the  future. 

The  backbone  of  Argentina  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  the  estanciero.  It  is  he  who  has 
made  and  developed  the  riches  of  the  country.  The 
to\\Tispeople  are  merely  his  assistants,  or  parasites, 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Argentine  estanciero 
deserves  well  the  riches  which  have  been  his.  The 
land  has  yielded  up  its  abundance  to  him  with  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  he  has  been  Kving  in  continually  increasing 
luxury.  His  financial  situation  has  fully  justified 
this.  With  but  the  shortest  break  in  a  long  history 
of  success  his  land  has  increased  in  value,  and  his 
cattle  have  swollen  in  numbers  and  price. 

So  the  estanciero  has  become  accustomed  to  take 
life  easily.  He  will  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time 
on  his  estancia — many  of  the  large  landowners,  in- 
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deed,  remain  to-day  the  keenest  farmers  and  breed- 
ers in  the  personal  sense.  But  he  is  no  mere  moss- 
gathering  soul.  He  will  spend  some  months  of  the 
year  in  Buenos  Aires,  others  in  London,  Paris,  and 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  which  may  appeal  to 
his  fancy.  He  will  reserve  important  suites  of 
rooms,  either  on  the  steamers  or  in  the  hotels.  In 
fact,  he  knows  very  little  of  the  seamy  side  of  life; 
and  this  may  be  said  to  apply  to  estancieros  of  Brit- 
ish and  other  nationalities,  as  well  as  their  Argen- 
tine confreres. 

But  just  at  present  times  are  not  quite  what 
they  were  with  the  estanciero.  Although  half  the 
world  is  still  short  of  meat  and  wheat,  the  curious 
situation  of  to-day  renders  the  commercial  demand 
for  these  less  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  As  a  result  of  this  the  estanciero  finds, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  that  the  eagerness 
to  buy  his  stock  in  trade  has  completely  disappeared, 
and  that  even  the  number  of  buyers  has  diminished 
to  a  very  serious  extent.  As  a  result  of  this  he 
finds  his  potreros  overstocked  with  cattle  for  which 
he  has  no  sale,  and  which  are  eating  their  heads  off 
in  a  most  disconcerting  fashion.  In  a  sense,  the 
large  freezing  works  have  the  advantage,  for  they 
are  enabled  to  obtain  meat  at  prices  very  much  be- 
low those  which  have  prevailed  for  many  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lessened  demand  restricts 
their  operations,  and  none  of  these,  at  present  mo- 
ment, are  working  at  anything  approaching  full 
power.  In  consequence  of  all  this  there  is  dissatis- 
faction among  the  estancieros,  who  are  given,  as  is 
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usual  with  farmers  of  all  nationalities,  to  complain 
bitterly  of  their  lot. 

The  situation  as  regards  cereals  is  somewhat 
similar,  and  the  vast  accumulations  here  give  very 
little  hope  of  any  important  rise  in  price.  So  seri- 
ously have  many  of  the  estancieros  taken  the  situa- 
tion that  their  representatives  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  moving  the  Government  to  take  action,  and 
a  system  of  loans  has  been  pressed,  by  means  of 
which  the  estanciero  would  obtain  the  financial  bene- 
fit at  extremely  favourable  terms. 

In  any  case  the  situation,  being  sheerly  abnormal, 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  for  long;  and  when 
the  change  occurs,  as  it  eventually  must,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  entail  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  many  im- 
portant leaps  in  progress  of  the  Argentine  pastoral 
industry. 

The  campo  is  romantic  in  more  than  one  sense. 
In  addition  to  its  inhabitants,  its  customs,  and  its 
sunsets,  much  of  its  commercial  history  resembles 
a  fairy  tale — a  fairy  tale  in  finance,  that  is  to  say. 
Were  a  record  kept  of  the  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Argentine  soil  it  would  be  prolific  in 
the  extreme  in  extraordinary  data. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Argentines 
enjoy  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  generous  af- 
fluence and  occasionally  for  spending  money  at  ex- 
press speed,  is  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
their  fortunes  have  been  made. 

Here  is  an  example  which  may  serve  as  one  of  al- 
most innumerable  similar  instances.  In  1821  the 
town-crier  of  Buenos  Aires  announced  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  had  for  sale  a  league  of  land  some  two 
hours'  journey  from  the  capital.  In  those  days  the 
science  of  advertising  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
emerged  from  the  womb  of  an  unenterprising  age! 
A  land  agent  of  to-day  could  scarcely  hear  that 
proclamation  and  retain  his  sanity.  The  land  was 
described  as  being  mediocre,  and  characterised  in 
parts  by  white  mud,  which,  it  was  franldy  declared, 
must  be  considered  detrimental  to  its  value.  In  the 
end  it  was  bought  by  a  Porteiio  for  the  equivalent  of 
about  £20.  Even  so,  the  friends  of  the  reckless 
buyer  upbraided  him  for  his  temerity,  predicting  no 
good  from  the  transaction. 

To-day,  that  particular  extent  of  land  is  worth 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £80,000!  And, 
as  I  have  said,  there  are  countless  other  instances 
quite  as  dramatic  as  this,  and  some  even  more  so. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty 
years  land  has  frequently  appreciated  in  value  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  fold.  There  are,  indeed, 
instances  which  almost  beggar  the  imagination. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  perfectly  authentic  case 
of  the  Argentine  Colonel  who  retired  about  half  a 
century  ago.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  the 
Government  found  itself  extremely  hard  pressed 
for  funds.  Indeed,  the  Finance  Ministry  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  the  pension  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. As  a  compensation  the  unfortunate  man  was 
permitted  to  buy  government  land  at  the  rate  of  five 
centavos  the  hectare !  He  carried  this  out  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  no  doubt  was  the  object  of 
much  commiseration.    At  the  time,  moreover,  no 
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doubt  his  was  a  hard  case.  But,  to-day,  that  same 
land  is  worth  three  hundred  pesos  the  hectare,  that 
is  to  say,  about  six  thousand  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  originally  paid  for  it ! 

The  financial  progress  of  Argentine  land  might 
be  likened  to  a  rising  series  of  peaks  in  a  mountain 
range.  There  has  always  come  a  rise,  and  then  a 
fall,  the  latter  less  pronounced  than  the  rise,  fol- 
lowed by  another  advance  greater  than  the  last. 
This,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  by  the  tremendous 
enthusiasm  with  which  any  notable  increase  in 
values  is  regarded  by  all  in  the  Republic.  From  the 
beginning  Argentina  has  been  connected  most  closely 
of  all  with  land  and  livestock.  Even  in  1869,  when 
from  many  points  of  view  this  industry  was  still  in 
its  infancy  Mulhall  wrote  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  that:  ''the  official  statistics  of  stock  are  as 
follows :  Sheep,  60,000,000 ;  cows,  6,000,000 ;  horses, 
nearly,  2,000,000 ;  this  gives  an  average  of  200  sheep, 
20  cows  and  6  horses  to  every  inhabitant,  a  pro- 
portion that  \^^11  not  be  found  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world." 

The  Argentine  cares  very  little  about  investments 
in  stocks  and  shares.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no 
community  in  the  world  as  wealthy  as  theirs  which 
owns  a  smaller  proportionate  amount  of  scrip.  But 
his  money  is  always  available  for  land — for  the 
soil  which  has  made  the  fortunes  of  his  grandfathers 
and  fathers,  and  which  he  feels  con^^nced  will  yet 
increase  his  own.  Even  the  Porteno  who  seldom 
visits  the  campo,  is  as  firm  a  believer  in  this  soil 
as  his  brother  the  estanciero.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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it  would  be  diflficult  to  light  upon-  any  Argentine  pro- 
fessional man  of  importance  who  is  not,  at  the  same 
time,  a  land-owmer.  Instead  of  sending  round  to 
his  broker  to  buy  stocks  and  shares,  he  visits  a 
land  agent  and  purchases  a  property. 

To-day,  there  is  no  boom  in  Argentine  land. 
Put  in  a  nutshell,  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
superabundance  of  cattle;  and  the  reason  for  this 
again  is  met  with  in  the  inability  of  half  the  world 
to  purchase  meat.  Thus,  we  find  continually  swell- 
ing armies  of  cattle  occupying  lands  which,  most 
unfortunately,  obstinately  refuse  to  stretch  them- 
selves; and  since  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion is  for  the  estanciero  to  sell  at  ruinously  low 
prices,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  impasse  has  prevailed 
in  this  direction  for  some  time.  However,  to  enter 
too  deeply  into  the  subject  would  be  to  trepass  on 
the  material  of  another  chapter  concerned  with  meat. 

That  which  concerns  us  here  is  the  price  of  land. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that,  with  the  lowered 
price  of  cattle,  and  the  depressing  situation  which 
has  prevailed,  the  value  of  land  would  have  fallen 
considerably.  In  actual  fact  nothing  of  this  kind 
has  occurred.  Or,  even  if  it  has,  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, it  has  only  operated  to  a  quite  unappreci- 
able  degree.  In  the  main,  the  price  of  land  has  re- 
fused to  budge. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Argentine  detests  selling  the 
soil  which  he  owns.  He  will  part  with  his  box  at 
the  opera,  his  race  horses — and,  after  all,  one  could 
put  him  to  few  higher  tests  than  these — sooner  than 
let  the  acres  in  which  he  believes  with  so  faithful  a 
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trust  pass  from  his  care.  So  it  is  that  the  banks 
to-day  are  as  full  of  mortgages  as  is  an  ostrich  egg 
of  meat.  There  are  even  some  who  predict  a  crash 
in  1923  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  weaker  landown- 
ers. It  is  quite  possible  that  these  prophets  are 
reckoning  without  their  hosts.  Throughout  its 
history  Argentine  land  has  had  a  whole  regiment 
of  favourites  for  a  single  victim.  And,  undoubtedly, 
it  would  take  some  very  great  catastrophe  indeed  to 
induce  it  to  alter  its  ways. 


CHAPTER  X 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DEVELOPMENT   AND    CLIMATE 

Area  and  population — C'oast  line — Situation  of  Buenos  Aires  as 
a  port — Argentine  geographical  zones — Aspects  of  the  central  coast 
' — The  great  river  system — The  Banks  of  the  Parana — Shipping  on 
the  stream — The  junction  of  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay — Sub- 
tropical regions — The  industrial  development  of  Argentina  from 
the  geographical  point  of  view — Increase  in  the  area  of  colonisation 
caused  by  steam  traffic — The  spread  of  industries — Insignificant 
areas  still  undeveloped — Questions  of  climate — Healthful  effects  of 
the  Campo — Temperature  and  rainfall — An  unusual  snowfall — 
Heating  in  the  old  days — Storms — Districts  infected  by  malaria — 
Epidemics — Medical  precautions  adopted  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. 

The  area  of  Argentina  is  rather  more  than  a 
third  of  that  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  it  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
almost  tenfold.  Considering  that  it  possesses  a 
population  which  probably  does  not  exceed  nine  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  need  for  immigration  will  be 
quite  e\4dent.  It  is  indeed,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  a  population  no  larger  than  that  of  greater 
London  to-day  should  have  to  deal  mth  the  immense 
products  and  riches  of  the  southern  Republic. 

Moreover,  as  is  explained  elsewhere,  even  of  these 
nine  millions — a  circumstance  which  seems  to  occur 
in  so  many  agricultural  countries — a  somewhat  un- 
duly large  population  resides  in  the  towns.     How- 
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ever  this  may  be,  Argentina  is  undoubtedly  well 
placed  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  Although 
her  actual  coast  line  is  not  great,  being  actually 
2,600  kilometers,  her  great  system  of  inland  water- 
ways adds  immensely  to  this. 

Indeed  the  situation  of  Argentina  without  the 
Parana  and  Urug-uay  Rivers  would  be  difificult  to 
imagine.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  waterways  that  the  importance  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  become  so  great.  Indeed,  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view,  Buenos  Aires  occu- 
pies a  strategical  situation  which  cannot  be  over- 
rated. It  stands  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  immensely  rich  plains  to  the  west,  and 
represents  the  key  of  those  great  streams  which 
come  down  from  the  north.  Thus,  Buenos  Aires  is 
not  only  concerned  vrith  the  cattle,  sheep,  hides  and 
cereals  of  the  central  provinces,  but  with  the  fruit, 
timber,  and  the  sub-tropical  products  which  are 
sent  downstream  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Republic  and  from  Paraguay,  and  even  from 
south-eastern  Boli^da. 

Again,  Buenos  Aires  stands  as  the  link  with 
Europe  in  the  most  rapid  route  to  Chile, — that 
across  the  Andes.  It  is  true  that  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  has  considerably  altered  the 
situation  of  the  Argentine  capital  in  this  respect 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  But,  in 
any  case  it  remains  as  the  principal  factor  in  the 
land  links  between  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  south 
Pacific  Ocean. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  Argentine  Re- 
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public  is  usually  divided  into  three  zones:  the  An- 
dine,  the  Pampean,  and  the  Patagonian.  These 
three  names  will  explain  themselves,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  further  here  into  the  plains  of 
the  first,  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  second,  and 
the  plateaux  and  undulating  lands  of  the  third. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  is  a  fourth 
region  which  should  be  mentioned.  This  consists 
of  the  well-timbered  and  watered  country  of  the 
north,  which  includes  the  plains  of  the  Chaco,  and 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Tucuman,  Salta  and 
Jujuy,  which  latter,  although  they  form  part  of  the 
Andean  system,  differ  in  their  profuse  vegetation 
entirely  from  the  bare  mountain  ranges  of  the 
south. 

Few  countries  as  rich  as  Argentina  have  a  more 
humble  way  of  presenting  their  shores  to  the  arriv- 
ing foreigner.  At  Montevideo  the  blue  of  the  ocean 
has  already  become  tinged  with  a  tawny  hue.  From 
that  point  upwards  the  waters  of  the  stream  grow 
earthier  and  earthier  until  at  times  the  vessel  might 
be  ploughing  its  way  across  a  brown  and  strangely 
level  field. 

And  then,  on  the  horizon  shows  a  line  which 
might  have  been  drawn  by  a  thin  and  faint  pencil. 
On  a  nearer  approach  a.  few  clumps  of  trees  show 
more  darkly  here  and  there,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  as 
though  there  were  nothing  beyond.  Nothing  in  the 
landscape  suggests  to  the  eye  the  fact  that  this  faint 
low  line  lies  as  the  edge  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  although  the  numbers 
and  dimensions  of  the  steamers  met  with  in  the 
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narrow  buoyed  chaiiiiel  in  themselves  speak  with 
sufficient  eloquence  on  this  point. 

Steaming  past  Buenos  Aires  up  the  Parana  the 
effect  remains  much  the  same.  Let  us  suppose  that 
we  have  abandoned  our  liner,  and  have  boarded  an 
ordinary  river  steamer.  On  the  left  is  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires.  And  here  the  shore  continues  as 
lowly  as  ever.  It  has  become  more  wooded,  how- 
ever, and  great  rounded  masses  of  willows  rise  be- 
hind the  dense  reeds  which  fringe  the  water  itself. 
On  the  other  bank,  that  of  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  some  undulations  are  already  visible,  and  here 
the  monies,  the  plantations,  which  signal  each  estan- 
cia  homestead,  stand  out  clear  and  well  defined. 

The  waters  themselves  bear  many  a  topsail 
schooner,  some  coming  down  the  stream  under  full 
sail,  others  laboriously  making  their  northward  way, 
and  yet  others  lying  at  anchor  near  the  shore.  At 
rare  intei'\^a.ls  a  most  imposing  looking  river  pas- 
senger steamer  plies  its  way  past,  her  three  decks, 
painted  in  white  and  gre}^,  piling  high  above  the 
water,  her  lofty  funnels  towering  in  black,  the 
strains  of  a  string  band  floating  softly  from  her 
as  she  churns  her  way  past. 

At  still  greater  intervals  appears  an  ocean  go- 
ing steamer,  coming  do\vn  from  the  port  of  Ro- 
sario  or  Sante  Fe,  laden  deeply  with  wheat.  By 
this  time,  as  the  river  narrows,  little  motor  craft 
grow  more  and  more  numerous,  dodging  about 
busily  from  one  point  of  the  shore  to  another. 
It  is  not  until  Rosario  is  reached  that  the  eastern 
bank  tends  to  become  more  broken.    Here  are  dis- 
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tinct  barrancas,  or  lowly  cliffs,  at  the  top  of  which 
stand  the  great  wheat  stores  from  which  the  grain 
is  being  poured  in  a  yellow  stream  into  the  line 
of  steamers  alongside  the  shore. 

It  is  after  Rosario  that  the  river  begins  to  show 
its  more  picturesque  attributes.  Steaming  north- 
wards from  this  point  one  approaches  the  edge 
of  a  sub-tropical  region.  Little  by  Httle,  the  banks 
draw  closer  to  each  other,  and  to  the  left,  after  Santa 
Fe  is  passed,  the  willows  and  reeds  begin  to  be 
backed  by  clumps  of  natural  woodland.  We  have 
now  proceeded  beyond  the  point  which  ocean-go- 
ing steamers  can  penetrate,  and  both  the  shifting 
sandbanks  and  the  islands  grow  more  numerous. 
Approaching  Corrientes  the  verdure  of  the  Chaco 
begins  to  grow  dense  on  the  left,  while  to  the  right 
the  bank  rises  abruptly  in  a  series  of  curious  little 
cliffs. 

At  Corrientes  itself  comes  the  parting  of  the  ways 
so  far  as  upward-bound  vessels  are  concerned. 
One  may  turn  abruptly  to  the  right,  and  steam  up 
the  Alto  Parana,  emerging,  after  a  time,  into  a 
comparatively  broken  and  hilly  country,  while  the 
waters  all  the  while  become  swifter  and  shallower 
as  though  stirred  from  afar  by  the  force  of  the 
gigantic  Iguazu  Falls,  which,  wreathed  in  spray,  and 
with  outskirts  covered  with  a  brilliant  cloud  of  but- 
terflies, pour  down  their  thundering  currents  far 
away  to  the  north  east. 

On  the  other  hand,  continuing  on  what  may  be 
called  the  main  river  line,  one  enters  the  waters  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  continues  to  head,  roughly,  to  the 
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north.  North  of  the  Bermejo  Eiver — the  ''scarlet 
stream, ' '  which  sends  its  muddy  floods  into  the  Par- 
aguay— the  current  becomes  clear,  and  the  banks  on 
either  hand  grow  charming  in  their  aspect.  One  is 
really  and!  truly  in  a  sub-tropical  country  now,  as 
the  palms,  the  gorgeous  flowers,  the  brilliant  myr- 
iad sparks  of  the  fire  flies,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  liv- 
ing colour  scheme  points  out.  Incidentally,  there 
are  mosquitos,  and  clouds  of  other  creatures  of  the 
night  which  buzz  and  hum  and  threaten,  and  some- 
times chng  to  the  lamp  globes  in  such  quantities  as 
almost  to  obscure  the  light.  This,  of  course,  is 
by  the  way.  But  these  small  matters  count — on  the 
spot,  that  is,  although  they  have  a  pleasant  fashion 
of  slipping  from  the  memory  of  one  who  has  left  it. 
It  is  the  picture  of  the  amenities  alone  which  is  apt 
to  remain.  This  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well — until,  of 
course,  one  happens  to  return  to  the  place. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glimpse  of  Argentina's 
great  artery,  we  may  turn  to  the  geographical  de- 
velopment of  the  coimtry.  This,  as  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, reveals  a  tale  of  activities  extending  in  an 
ever-increasing  ratio. 

Until  1857,  when  the  first  railway  was  inaugurated, 
the  country  was  purely  pastoral,  and  any  general  ac- 
tivities worth  mentioning  were  confined  to  the  centre 
and  parts  of  the  north.  Needless  to  say,  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  traffic  was  very  soon  followed  by  a 
revolution  in  the  pastoral  industry,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  considerably  increasing  its  area. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  Royal 
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Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  initiated  its  River 
Plate  services.  The  combination  of  these  two  auxil- 
iary forces  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  close 
contact  with  the  main  centres  of  the  overseas  trade 
many  districts  which,  until  then,  had  been  considered 
completely  remote,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  ex- 
isted to  a  great  extent  as  self-contained  communi- 
ties supplying  their  own  modest  needs,  and  remark- 
ably little  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  outer 
world. 

In  1883,  when  the  process  of  freezing  meat  was 
brought  into  operation,  an  enormous  impetus  was 
given  to  the  "outer  camps, '^  for  it  was  now  pos- 
sible to  send  to  the  shipping  centres  almost  any 
quantity  of  fine  live-stock  for  which,  until  that  time, 
the  ports  had  had  no  use.  Then  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  wheat  belt  in  the  central  plains,  which 
entailed  a  corresponding  increase  in  agriculture,  and 
a  demand  for  a  much  greater  rural  population  than 
before. 

All  these  developments,  however,  were  in  the 
main  concerned  with  the  central  regions  which  had 
long  been  colonised  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  was 
only  at  a  considerably  later  date  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  quebracho  timber  industry  began  to  open 
up  the  hitherto  unknown  and  mysterious  country  of 
the  Chaco.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the 
sheep  farmers  began  to  press  dovm  to  the  south, 
and  to  take  up  the  lands  which  only  a  generation  be- 
fore had  been  completely  in  the  hands  of  Indians. 
As  a  result  of  this  Patagonia  has  rapidly  become 
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colonised,  not  only  do\\Ti  to  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
but  even  beyond  this,  in  the  further  southern  re- 
gions of  Tierra  del  Fuego  itself. 

While  this  was  occurring  the  development  of  the 
fruit  industry  was  assuming  very  important  pro- 
portions, with  the  result  that  the  various  plantations 
spread  to  almost  every  district  of  the  Republic, 
comprising  every  produce  of  this  kind  from  oranges 
in  the  north  to  apples  and  northern  European  fruit 
in  the  South. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scarcity  of  fuel  had  in- 
duced the  Govermnent  to  extend  its  state  lines  to 
the  far  northern  provinces,  while,  to  the  west,  the 
opening  up  of  new  cattle,  sheep  and  fruit  country 
was  responsible  for  several  railway  lines  and  motor 
ways  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 

Finally,  and  this  is  a  development  which  must 
indirectly  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  last,  we  have 
the  opening  up  of  the  oil  fields  in  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great  fleet  of  tank 
steamers  which,  no  doubt,  will  eventually  be  assisted 
by  more  than  one  railway  line. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  Argentina  no 
longer  possesses  any  absolutely  undeveloped  coun- 
try, if  certain  decreasing  parts  of  the  Chaco  be  ex- 
cepted. Everywhere  else  a  start  has  been  made, 
although  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic,  just  to  the 
east  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  windy  southern  terri- 
tories, there  is  ample  work  still  for  the  pioneer. 

A  very  usual  question  asked  by  those  enquiring 
about  Argentina  is  one  concerning  the  climate.     Is 
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the  climate  good  in  Argentina?  Or  is  it  reverse? 
This  is  certainly  no  question  which  can  be  answered 
by  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative.  There  are,  for 
instance,  various  shades  of  degree  between  the 
snowy  latitudes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  southern 
Santa  Cruz,  and  the  sub-tropical  regions  of  For- 
mosa, Salta,  and  Jujuy. 

Indeed,  from  the  climatic  point  of  view,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  Argentina  as  a  unit.  A  native 
of  Formosa  would  find  himself  supremely  uncom- 
fortable in  Santa  Cruz.  He  could  no  more  thrive 
there  than  could  the  monkeys  and  gorgeous  birds  of 
his  own  regions.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  question  concerning  climate  is  usually  intended 
to  apply  to  Buenos  Aires  and  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Republic  which  used  to  be  commonly  knowTi 
as  the  pampas.  We  may  therefore  deal  with  these 
latitudes  first.  Roughly,  the  climate  here  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  south  of  France.  In  the  mid- 
summer months,  December,  January,  and  February, 
the  heat  is  sufficiently  intense,  and  there  are  periods, 
although  these  are  not  very  common,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  wont  to  fall  to  an  uncomfortably  small 
degree  during  the  night. 

The  climate  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  centre,  in 
short,  does  nothing  by  halves.  When  the  sun  shines 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  and  when  the 
rain  falls  its  performance  is  equally  unmistakable. 
There  have  even  been  cases,  inland, — which  I  believe 
are  sufficiently  well  authenticated,  though  I,  myself 
have  never  witnessed  the  spectacle — when  the  force 
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of  the  hail  stones  has  been  sufficiently  great  to  bore 
through  the  earthenware  tiles  of  the  farm  buildings ' 
roofs. 

Although  Argentina  is  in  no  sense  a  dry  country, 
such  as  is  the  interior  of  Australia,  in  fact,  far  from 
it,  the  advent  of  one  of  these  downpours  of  rain  in 
the  summer  season  is  remarkable  in  its  results.  The 
grass,  yellowed  before,  grows  green  as  though  by 
magic.  Those  queer  inland  water  channels  which 
would  be  rivers,  save  for  the  curious  fact  that  they 
seem  to  possess  no  source  and  no  outlet,  swell  in 
an  amazing  fashion  and  cover  again  the  soil  which 
has  remained  dry  perhaps  for  months. 

And  all  this  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  happy 
chorus  of  the  overjoyed  frog!  At  such  periods  the 
lightnings  and  thunderings  are  terrific.  Indeed  it 
is  probably  a  more  frequent  occurrence  in  Argen- 
tina than  anywhere  else  for  a  man  to  be  struck  dead 
by  one  of  these  innumerable  fiery  shafts  which  are 
almost  blinding  in  their  intensity. 

So  far  as  the  centre  is  concerned,  there  are  many 
days  in  Buenos  Aires  which  bear  somewhat  heavily 
on  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a  wise  old 
Spanish  law  which  directed  that  no  man  was  to  be 
tried  on  a  capital  charge  during  the  time  tiliat  the 
hot  north  wind  was  blomng  in  summer;  since  it 
was  reasonably  supposed  that  the  effect  of  this  would 
be  the  reverse  of  tranquil  on  the  mind  of  the  judge. 
In  winter,  here,  the  temperature  can  be  sufficiently 
sharp ;  and  during  the  winter  of  1918  the  inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Aires  were  not  a  little  startled  by  the 
sight  of  their  city  covered  deep  in  snow — a  spec- 
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tacle  which  not  only  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  not 
call  to  mind  ever  ha\'ing  seen  before,  but  which  I  be- 
lieve is  unique  in  the  records  of  the  place. 

Even  so,  the  temperature  of  these  latitudes  in 
mid-winter  suffices  for  the  need  of  overcoats  and 
furs.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  complaint  that 
so  many  private  houses  lack  any  heating  appliances 
whatever.  In  the  old  days  it  was  the  custom  for 
each  Porteno  family  to  sit  about  a  great  brazier 
filled  vdXh.  charcoal,  which  could  be  moved  from 
room  to  room.  But  the  brazier  has  died  out  even 
more  completely  than  the  old  custom  of  yerba  mate 
drinking,  and,  although  in  the  large  hotels  and  the 
like  central  heating  prevails,  in  the  lesser  establish- 
ments nothing  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  the 
glo\\'ing  and  comforting  charcoal  embers. 

So  far  as  health  is  concerned,  the  Argentina  cli- 
mate may  be  strongly  recommended  in  general.  In- 
deed, the  physical  aspects  of  those  camp  dwellers 
who  periodically  return  to  their  homes  in  England 
or  the  United  States  should  pro\ide  admirable  proof 
on  this  point  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the 
country  themselves.  It  is  true  that  extraordinarily 
rapid  changes  in  temperature  are  liable  to  occur. 
Within  an  hour  or  so  there  may  be  experienced 
a  change  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
For  instance,  after  a  period  of  fairly  violent  heat,  a 
thunder  storm  and  a  series  of  furious  squalls  may 
well  send  the  thermometer  hurtling  downwards  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  stricken  aeroplane. 

About  three  quarters  of  the  area  of  Argentina 
is  entirely  free  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
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laria.  In  the  north,  however,  roughly  from  lati- 
tude 30  upwards,  a  certain  amount  of  this  disease 
prevails.  It  is  locally  known  as  chu-chu,  and,  al- 
though comparatively  mild  in  form,  it  is  almost  as 
unpleasant  as  the  severer  types  of  this  malady  in  the 
more  tropical  countries. 

Serious  epidemics,  moreover,  are  very  rare  in 
Argentina.  It  is  true  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  Buenos  Aires  suffered  from  an  alarm- 
ing attack  of  plague,  but  there  has  been  no  modern 
repetition  of  this  catastrophe.  Yellow  fever,  as 
may  be  imagined,  is  completely  absent,  although 
smallpox  is  occasionally  astonishingly  rife  in  cer- 
tain neighbourhoods.  The  disease  here,  however, 
appears  to  prevail  in  a  much  milder  form  t!han  in 
the  majority  of  other  countries,  and  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Rios  I  have  actually  heard  railway  offi- 
cials and  other  employers  of  labour  complaining  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  them  in  getting  their 
work-people  to  take  the  proper  precautions.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  number  of  these,  although  they  were 
actually  suffering  from  the  disease,  were  continu- 
ing to  work  as  usual! 

This,  in  itself,  of  course,  demonstrates  in  how 
light  a  form  it  is  possible  to  undergo  this  disease 
in  these  districts.  At  the  same  time,  the  Argen- 
tine Government  is  reluctant  to  take  the  slightest 
risk  in  matters  such  as  these,  and  no  traveller, 
Avhether  he  be  first  class  or  steerage  in  temporary 
marine  rank,  is  allowed  to  land  on  Argentine  soil 
unless  he  be  provided  with  a  certificate  showing 
that  he  has  been  vaccinated  within  the  last  seven 
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years.  A  medical  inspection  is  further  undertaken 
by  Argentine  doctors  on  board  the  arriving  ship. 
The  result  of  this  regulation  has  been  of  no  small 
benefit  to  the  surgeons  of  liners,  since,  of  course, 
a  considerable  number  of  passengers — approaching 
the  condition  of  foolish  virgins  in  the  waj'"  of  vac- 
cine— leave  the  operation  until  they  are  actually  on 
board  the  outward  bound  steamer.  Thus,  it  is  an 
ill  wdnd  which  blows  no  good  to  anybody,  and  in- 
deed the  regulation,  although  causing  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience,  seems  reasonable  enough. 
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Live  stock  and  cereals — The  staple  industries — Increase  in  the 
range  of  products — The  meat  industry — The  marketing  of  Argen- 
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Australia — A  curious  by-product  of  beef — Oxo  and  bovril — Notable 
establishments — The  Argentine  dairy  industry — Sheep-breeding  and 
wool — Tlie  growth  of  wheat  production — Possible  improvements  in 
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tant centre — Prohibition  and  the  Argentine  temperament — Mendoza 
grapes — Their  magnificent  quality — Minerals — ^An  episode  concern- 
ing a  silver  mine — Fruit — Important  spread  of  this  industry — 
Sugar — Fishing  as  a  sport — Commercial  aspects  of  the  Argentine 
Fisheries — A  question  concerning  the  site  of  factories. 

As  is  now  a  subject  of  common  knowledge,  the 
staple  industries  of  Argentina  are  livestock  and  cere- 
als. The  former  of  these,  of  course,  involves  a 
very  large  number  of  side  issues.  Indeed,  to  cata- 
logue the  entire  range  of  these  would  be  to  occupy 
some  very  considerable  space,  but  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  extract, 
hides,  horns,  wool,  grease,  and  tallow.  Although 
the  two  main  industries  still  maintain  a  very  long 
lead,  the  number  of  auxiliary  branches  is  very 
rapidly  increasing  as  mil  be  seen  later,  and  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  at  some  future  time  one  or  two  of  these 
will  attain  more  than  secondary  importance. 

Seeing  that  the  cattle  industry  of  Argentina  is 
the  premier  and  oldest-established  enterprise  of  the 
country,  we  may  embark  on  this  topic  first.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are,  perhaps,  thirty  million 
head  of  cattle  in  the  Republic.  As  regards  actual 
numbers,  the  increase  on  the  former  cattle  popula- 
tion of  the  Republic  is  probably  quite  insignificant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  progress  in  that  particular 
direction  alone  would  serve  no  purpose  whatever. 

The  estanciero  has  specialised  in  quality,  and  he 
has  now^  succeeded  in  bringing  his  herds  to  a  pitch 
of  perfection  which  would  compare  very  curiously 
with  the  sMnny,  long-horned  animals  which  satisfied 
his  predecessors  of  a  few  generations  ago.  The 
process  has  been  a  costly  one,  but  it  has  amply  re- 
paid the  vast  sums  spent  on  it,  for  Argentine  meat 
now  occupies  a  most  important  position  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  marketing 
of  Argentine  meat,  we  arrive  at  a  very  interesting 
situation.  It  is  one  which  is  naturally  occupying 
the  closest  attention,  not  only  of  the  estancieros  and 
the  meat  packers,  but  also  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. For  a  considerable  period  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  freezing  industry  the  commerce  of  meat 
was  almost  entirely  in  British  hands.  Then  the 
United  States  entered  into  the  field;  and,  finally, 
erected  the  two  gigantic  packing  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  La  Plata,  not  far  from  Ensenada. 

It  has  been  brought  against  the  American  enter- 
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prise  that  it  has  been  developed  into  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  trust.  Tliis  may,  or  may  not  be  so, 
but,  in  common  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  the 
methods  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  have 
almost  exactly  resembled  those  of  the  British. 
Thus,  before  the  advent  of  the  Americans  the  exist- 
ing packing  houses  laid  do"\\Ti  the  maximum  prices 
to  be  paid  to  the  estancieros  for  their  cattle.  AVhen 
the  Americans  entered  into  competition  they  be- 
gan by  offering  higher  prices  than  their  rivals,  and, 
using  this  lever  as  a  start,  they  gradually  procured 
what  is  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  industry,  although 
certain  British  interests  continue  active. 

It  is  all,  of  course,  merely  a  matter  of  business. 
But,  at  the  present  moment  it  has  resulted  in  a 
triangular  situation.  Briefly,  it  is  this.  Argen- 
tina 's  beef  is  as  necessary  to  Great  Britain  as  Great 
Britain's  capital  is  to  Argentina's  enterprise. 
Thus,  the  affair  would  seem  perfectly  simple.  But 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  has  brought 
about  the  curious  situation  in  that  the  enterprise 
is  controlled  by  a  nation  which  neither  produces  this 
particular  meat,  nor  consumes  it,  nor  provides  the 
capital  for  the  breeding  of  the  animals. 

Perhaps  partly  as  a  result  of  this  there  have  been 
numerous  complaints  concerning  alleged  undue  pro- 
fits on  the  part,  of  the  intermediaries.  Whether 
these  are  justified  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
certain  that  the  profits  derived  from  this  enterprise 
have  been  considerable,  but  that  again  is  purely  a 
matter  of  business.  Itl  is,  of  course,  to  the  interests 
of  both  Argentina  and  the  British  public  that  the 
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price  of  Argentina  meat  in  England  should  be  as 
low  as  is  reasonably  possible.  Indeed,  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  this  point  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment that  they  have  recently  sent  over  to  Great 
Britain  a  special  Commissioner,  Seiior  Nicolas 
Calvo,  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  trusted  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  whose  impartiality  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  about  favourable  results. 

Argentina,  indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  toward  the  popularising  of 
her  beef,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  field  where  this 
may  be  employed.  She  is  now  paying  considerable 
attention  to  the  continent  of  Europe  in  this  respect. 
Belgium  and  Italy  have  already  become  customers 
to  a  greatter  or  lesser  extent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  know  that  it  has  been  arranged  to 
ship  cargoes  of  live  cattle  to  Germany. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  be  a  guest  at  a  small 
luncheon  party  at  which  were  present  a  distinguished 
Australian  who  had  had  in  his  charge  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  world's  supply  of  meat  for  the  Allies  dur- 
ing the  war  (the  total  amount  of  these  transactions 
having  arrived  at  somewhere  about  the  astonish- 
ing figure  of  160,000,000  pounds  sterling!)  and  the 
special  commissioner  sent  over  by  the  Argentine 
Government  to  investigate  the  meat  supply  in 
Europe.  Both  of  them  agreed  most  emphatically 
that  the  Argentine  beef  w^as  far  more  carefully  pre- 
pared for  market  than  the  Australian.  The  fact 
came  out  further  that  in  the  course  of  two  quite 
recent  years  Argentina  had  paid  exactly  one  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  Australia  for  the  pedigree 
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stock  imported  from  England  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  herds.  This  is  not  set  down  here 
as  a  mere  glorification  of  the  Argentine  products. 
It  demonstrates  most  clearly  how  great  a  field  lies 
before  the  Australian  meat  when  normal  times  have 
returned,  and  when  they  shall  have  learned  some 
more  practical  methods  of  presenting  their  beef. 
In  the  case  of  mutton,  of  course,  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different,  for  here  the  Australasian,  includ- 
ing New  Zealand  breeds,  score  somewhat  heavily. 

Here,  too,  is  a  point  in  connection  vdih  the  meat 
industry  which  should  be  of  some  interest.  At  all 
events  it  illustrates  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  fashion 
the  range  of  the  by-products  of  mere  bulls,  steers, 
and  cows.  Obviously  these  have  no  imagination. 
It  is  their  business  to  browse  and  grow  fat,  and 
then  to  die  in  the  proud  service  of  mankind.  It  is 
only  after  death  that  imagination  is  expended  on 
their  bodies.  The  unfortunate  creatures  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  themselves,  but  if  it  were  known 
what  an  astonishing  amount  of  service  is  rendered 
by  those  portions  of  them  which  are  entirely  unfit 
for  meat,  I  think  the  layman  would  be  surprised. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  learned  of  perhaps 
the  most  surprising  of  all  of  these.  It  is  not — 
it  cannot — be  generally  kno^^Tl  that  the  white  cream 
— that  fascinating  and  airy  material  which  reposes 
inside  chocolates — once  assisted  in  propelling  these 
useful  horned  creatures  across  their  pastures. 
In  short,  it  is  derived,  usually,  from  a  very  fine 
fat  which  is  extracted  from  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 
Thus,  when  you  eat  chocolate  cream  you  are  sub- 
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sisting  upon  a  more  animal  and  sustaining  diet  than 
you  know.  So,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  question  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  but  rather 
an  understatement,  since  these  sweetmeats  possess 
the  extra  merits  of  a  kind  of  beef  extract ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  topic  of  such  enterprises  as 
0x0  and  Bovril.  Both  these  industries  are  handled 
in  a  very  admirable  and  extensive  fashion.  Both 
these  important  concerns,  moreover,  believe  in 
handling  their  produce,  so  to  speak,  from  the  calf 
to  the  tin.  Thus,  both  are  extensive  o^\Tiers  of 
landed  property,  and  of  herds  with  which  they  sup- 
plement the  supplies  of  livestock  w^hich  they  pur- 
chase from  other  breeders.  The  principal  Oxo  fac- 
tories are  situated  at  Colon  in  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  and  at  Fray  Bentos  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  somewhat  nearer  the  mouth.  Since  the 
latter  is  actually  situated  on  Uruguayan  soil,  it 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  concern  this  volume  at 
all.  However  this  may  be,  both  establishments  are 
not  only  of  the  most  imposing  magnitude,  but 
models  of  their  kind. 

The  Bovril  establishments  of  the  same  kind  also 
number  two.  The  principal  factoiy  is  that  of  Santa 
Elena,  while  the  other  is  situated  at  Santa  Javier. 
These,  too,  are  marvellously  equipped  establish- 
ments; and,  throughout  this  industrj^,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  most  scientific  methods  are  now  em- 
ployed in  order  to  do  away  with  waste,  and  to  uti- 
lise even  those  portions  of  the  carcasses  which  some 
time  ago  were  considered  as  of  no  possible  use  to 
man  or  beast. 
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This  mingling  of  the  industries  of  farming  and 
meat-killing  naturally  supplies  a  certain  insurance 
from  the  financial  point  of  view.  That  is  to  say, 
should  the  price  of  cattle  happen  to  fall,  it  is  all 
in  favour  of  the  saladeros,  by  which  name  these 
factories  are  kno"\\ai.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
value  of  the  beasts  chance  to  rise,  it  will  be  some- 
what unfortunate  for  the  factories,  but  very  good 
business  for  the  estancias.  Thus,  one  obtains  a  con- 
dition of  most  reliable  balance ! 

The  Argentine  Dairy  industry  has  now  attained  to 
considerable  importance.  This  ^^ill  readily  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Republic  possesses  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  creameries  and  butter  and 
cheese  making  establishments.  To-day,  the  quality 
of  much  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  Republic  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  is  likely  that  this  industry  will  extend 
to  considerably  greater  dimensions,  as  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  proved  a  very  profitable  one. 
At  the  present  moment,  too,  the  exportation  of  Ar- 
gentine butter  tends  to  increase  very  rapidly. 

Although  Argentina  possesses  such  enonnous 
flocks  of  sheep,  these  have  never  made  their  way  in 
the  shape  of  meat  into  the  foreign  market,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  these  animals  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ar- 
gentine, on  the  whole,  breeds  sheep  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wool  rather  than  meat.  Although  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  really  fine  stock  in  the  way  of 
sheep  is  now  possessed  by  the  public,  this  industry 
has  been  far  from  receiving  the  same  attention  as 
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that  of  the  cattle,  and  the  proportion  of  the  imports 
of  pedigree  stock  has  been  very  much  lower. 

The  export  of  Argentine  wool  is  now  very  con- 
siderable, and  during  the  year  1920-21,  almost  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons  were  shipped, 
principally  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain.  Prices,  however,  for  this  commod- 
ity were  sufficiently  low  to  add  one  further  feature 
of  depression  to  the  present-day  existence  of  the 
estanciero. 

The  wheat  industry  in  Argentina  has  only  re- 
cently developed  on  the  grand  scale,  but  it  must  not 
be  imagined  from  this  that  wheat-growing  is  a  new 
industry  in  the  Republic.  Indeed,  this  dates  back 
far  away  into  the  colonial  period  when  a  certain 
amount  of  wiieat  was  produced,  although  this  was 
not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantities  to  provide 
for  even  the  local  requirements.  Thus,  in  the  co- 
lonial epoch,  we  find  a  condition  of  affairs  which  now 
seems  strange,  in  that  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  were  forced  to  import  wheat  from 
abroad  in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements. 

Indeed,  this  situation  continued  until  compara- 
tively recently.  It  is  true  that  in  1845  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  provided  itself  with  its  first  steam 
flour  mill.  This  enterprise  was  responsible  for  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  production  of  the  cereal. 
Even  so,  flour  continued  to  be  imported  in  gradu- 
ally decreasing  quantities  until  the  year  1903,  after 
which  these  importations  ceased. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  first  consignments  of  flour 
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were  exported  from  Argentina.  The  amount  was 
not  considerable.  In  fact,  a  bare  tliirteen  tons — 
occujoying  but  a  tiny  corner  of  some  hold  in  the 
pioneer  vessel — left  the  shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
in  this  year.  Nevertheless,  the  beginning  had  been 
made,  and  how  rapid  the  increase  has  subsequently 
been  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1921  the 
Argentine  Republic  exported  very  nearly  three  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat. 

These  figures  render  it  unnecessary  to  empha- 
sise the  present  striking  importance  of  the  industry. 
As  an  enterprise  it  might  be  termed  completely  suc- 
cessful. And  so  it  is,  if  the  mere  questions  of  an  in- 
crease and  of  financial  gains  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  Ar- 
gentine wheat  industry  might  go  still  further. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  export  it  appears  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  attaching  to  the 
methods  which  at  present'  obtain.  There  have  been 
numerous  complaints,  which  I  have  heard  admitted 
hy  many  of  the  most  prominent  Argentines  them- 
selves, concerning  the  lack  of  classification  in  the 
various  grades  of  this  cereal. 

Thus,  whereas,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  some  twenty-two  perfectly  distinct  grades 
of  wheat,  laid  down  by  the  experts  and  accepted  by 
all  the  countries  which  receive  them,  in  Argentina 
apparently  very  little  attempt  at  this  classification 
has  been  made.  When  this  has  been  effected — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that^  some  process  of  the  kind  must 
occur  before  long — it  seems  certain  that  the  ex- 
port of  Argentine  wheat  will  be  more  simply  con- 
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ducted,  and  will  be  carried  on  on  a  very  much  more 
remunerative  scale  than  before. 

Unfortunately,  once  again,  for  the  estanciero,  the 
present  situation  of  the  wheat  market  is  by  no  means 
in  his  favour.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  of  the  other  primary  necessities  of  life, 
the  situation  has  changed  entirely,  and  the  urgent 
demand  for  the  product  which  obtained  some  years 
ago,  has  now  given  place  to  a  certain  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

As  a  result  of  this,  Argentina  has  been  left  mth 
a  certain  surplus  of  her  cereals,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1922  it  was  calculated  that  she  possessed  in  readi- 
ness for  export  over  one  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  wheat,  over  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  linseed, 
and  nearly  five  thousand  tons  of  oats,  which  laj^,  so 
to  speak,  in  idleness. 

Pro\T[dence  would  seem  to  have  stretched  a  point 
or  two  in  favour  of  Argentina.  One  of  these  par- 
ticular mercies,  quite  recently  extended,  is  un- 
doubtedly concerned  -with  the  matter  of  fuel  and 
power.  In  the  past,  the  country  has  been  strangely 
lacking  in  both  these  elements.  Almost  the  entire 
area  of  the  Republic  is  devoid  of  water  power.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  quite  reliable  experts  who 
foresee  with  confidence  the  time  when  the  harnessing 
of  the  Iguazu  Falls  in  the  far  northeast  will  pro- 
vide a  driving  force  as  far  to  the  south  as  Buenos 
Aires — a  distance  of,  very  roughly,  one  thousand 
miles.  But  no  such  feat  as  this  holds  any  prospect 
of  immediate  fulfilment.  In  the  matter  of  coal,  too, 
the  results  of  exploration  have  so  far  falsified  the 
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hopes  of  those  who  counted  on  the  finding  of  this 
important  mineral  in  workable  quantities.  And 
now,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  striking  deficit, 
a  very  special  providence  has  come  up  to  the  scratch 
with  oil — oil  in  buckets,  in  tanks,  and,  perhaps,  in 
small  oceans! 

Comodoro  Rivadavia,  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
the  south  of  the  Republic,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant field.  It  was  in  1908  that  the  output  from 
here  became  at  all  noticeable,  although  this  was 
slender  enough,  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  two 
thousand  metric  tons.  For  three  or  four  years  the 
production  remained  much  the  same,  and  it  was  not 
until  1912  that  the  output  increased  to  over  seven 
thousand  metric  tons.  After  this,  however,  the  prog- 
ress grew  extremely  rapid.  In  1913  the  spot  pro- 
duced over  twenty  thousand  tons,  and  up  to  the 
year  1916  the  quantity  was  practically  doubled  each 
year.  As  we  approach  the  present  day  the  figures 
grow  ever  more  striking,  until  in  1921  about  300,000 
tons  were  produced — a  quantity  which  will  be 
largely  exceeded  in  the  present  year. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  said  that  one 
of  the  most  recently  bored  wells  has  proved  a 
''gusher,"  and,  indeed,  gushed  ^^^.th  such  enthusi- 
asm as  to  destroy  a  considerable  part  of  its  tower! 
Owing  to  this  the  well  has  had  to  be  sealed  down  for 
the  time  being. 

The  Comodoro  Rivadavia  product  is  essentially 
a  fuel  oil  containing  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  light 
products,  and  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  a  still 
newer  potential  field — that   of  Plaza   Huincul,   in 
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the  territory  of  Nenquen.  Several  wells  are  al- 
ready in  oporation  in  this  latter  district,  and  the 
quality  of  the  oil  appears  very  fine,  containing  as 
it  does  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  light  products. 

In  the  Cacheuta  district  of  Mendoza  province 
there  also  exist  oil  wells  which  produce  an  oil  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  paraffin  wax.  This 
spot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  first  to  produce 
the  mineral  in  the  Republic,  wells  having  been  sunk 
here  as  far  back  as  1886.  The  possibilities  here, 
however,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be  foreseen,  are 
not  so  favourable  as  in  the  south;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  those  wells  which  have  been  drilled 
in  the  province  of  Jujuy  and  Salta,  in  which  latter 
places,  indeed,  the  yield  has  not  been  sufficient  for 
profitable  working.  At  the  same  time  much  interest 
is  now  being  taken  in  surveying  and  sounding  all 
those  areas  which  promise  to  be  oil-producing. 
Among  these  are  the  northern  districts  of  La 
Pampa,  where  it  is  hoped,  ^^4th  some  confidence,  that 
material  results  will  be  achieved. 

The  influence  of  these  oil  wells  on  Argentine  in- 
dustry and  transport  must,  of  course,  eventually 
be  enormous.  As  it  is,  large  quantities  of  oil  are 
already  being  burned  in  railway  locomotives  here. 
It  is  true  that  Argentina  has  still  to  import  oil 
from  Mexico  in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  necessity  for  these  im- 
ports would  very  soon  cease.  Indeed,  the  opinions 
of  such  notable  experts  as  Mr.  Campbell  M.  Hunter 
and  his  colleagues  are  most  favourable  concerning 
the  ultimate  developments. 
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So  far  as  the  chief  field,  that  of  Comodoro  Riva- 
da\'ia,  is  concerned,  the  Argentine  Government, 
which,  with  the  British-owned  railways  controls  the 
greater  part  of  these  wells,  has  set  itself  very  seri- 
ously to  develop  the  product.  Ten  new  tanks,  hav- 
ing a  total  capacity  of  eighty  thousand  tons,  are  now 
being  constructed  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  storage 
of  the  government  oil — and  it  is  now  urged  that 
this  storage  space  must  very  soon  prove  insuffi- 
cient— while  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
supply  of  oil  fuel  to  the  Argentine  State  Rail- 
ways, and,  as  has  been  said,  a  number  of  other  lines, 
notably  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  have  al- 
ready adopted  this  process.  The  progress  and 
development  of  the  industry,  in  fact,  is  in  full 
swing,  and  the  number  of  tank  steamers  which  now 
ply  to  and  fro  between  Comodoro  Rivadavia  and 
the  northern  ports  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  wine  industry  of  Argentina  has  now  become 
an  established  asset,  and  the  revenues  derived  from 
it  are  continually  increasing.  Mendoza  is  the  old- 
est established  centre  of  the  grape  and  viticultural 
area,  and  that  pleasant  spot  has  become  more  and 
more  extended  in  area  as  the  irrigation  system  of 
the  place  has  been  improved.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
irrigated  districts  of  Argentina  that  the  wine-pro- 
ducing grape  seems  to  flourish,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
these  which  produce  the  best  type  of  wine,  the  other 
centres  being  San  Juan,  Neuquen,  La  Rioja,  Cata- 
marca,  and  Salta. 

The  soil  of  the  central  pastures  does  not  seem 
adapted   for   producing  the  finest  kind  of  grape. 
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Even  Mendoza,  itself,  so  far  as  wine  is  concerned, 
specialises  in  quantity  rather  than  quality — although, 
as  vnll  be  seen,  it  is  a  very  different  question  so  far 
as  the  eating  grape  is  concerned.  The  wine,  in 
any  case,  is  sound,  but  somewhat  rough  to  the  palate, 
and  it  does  not  seem  part  of  the  wine-grower's  busi- 
ness here  to  keep  his  vintages  until  they  have  become 
improved  by  old  age.  The  produce,  in  fact,  is  dis- 
posed of  almost  at  once,  and  it  is  distributed  all 
over  the  Republic,  a  large  market  for  this  being  now 
available  in  Buenos  Aires  itself,  although  it  must 
be  said  that  the  Argentine  of  the  beau  mondc  re- 
fuses to  drink  any  but  European  \^ntages. 

As  in  all  other  wine  producing  countries,  the 
temperament  of  the  Argentine  essentially  inclines 
towards  sobriety.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Latin 
is  the  only  man  who  understands  the  art  of  drinking, 
and  of  this,  the  Argentine  certainly  affords  one  of 
the  numerous  proofs.  Quite  recently,  a  mission, 
headed  by  an  enthusiastic  and  persuasive  lady  from 
the  United  States,  toured  Argentina  and  Chile  with 
the  object  of  initiating  a  campaign  in  favour  of 
prohibition.  Whether  this  mil  ever  come  about  in 
Argentina  is,  I  think,  rather  more  than  doubtful, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  mass  of  pamphlets 
with  which  the  country  was  flooded  at  the  time. 
Many  of  these  contained  moving  illustrations  of 
the  alcoholic  Argentine,  whether  stretched  prone  in 
an  epileptic  fit,  or  merely  most  horribly  debauched 
in  countenance.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  country  is  almost  entirely  free  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  humanity. 
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There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  absolutely  no  need  for 
any  precaution  of  the  kind  in  Argentina,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  introduction  would  merely  in- 
volve some  restrictions  which  might  be  faintly  ir- 
ritating in  themselves,  but  which  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  national  life  in  the  least 
degree.  In  Chile,  it  is  true  that  the  circumstances 
are  somewhat  diiferent,  for  the  Chilean  roto  is  apt 
to  look  upon  the  mne  when  it  is  red,  and  the  spirit 
when  it  is  white  or  yellow,  and  he  occasionally  be- 
comes exceedingly  roystering  as  a  result.  Not 
so  the  Argentine.  He  confines  the  majority  of  his 
desires  in  these  directions  to  the  art  of  love,  which, 
after  all,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  average  man  in 
these  latitudes  fairly  fully  occupied. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  grape.  I  do  not 
know  if  those  of  Mendoza  are  to  be  excelled  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  they  are  certainly  to  be 
equalled  in  very  few.  Entire  trains  of  these  speed 
in  their  season  from  west  to  east,  and  the  sight  of 
the  fruit  as  it  emerges  is  amazingly  beautiful,  the 
variety  of  tints  being  very  great.  Some  of  these 
magnificent  bunches  are  of  yello\vish  hue,  splashed 
^\'ith  scarlet,  while,  beyond  these,  the  variety  of 
shades  of  purples,  reds,  and  yellows — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  white  species — are  such  as  to  delight  the 
eye. 

Mendoza  is  decidedly  the  most  picturesque  spot 
in  the  central  latitudes  of  Argentina.  Spreading 
in  the  shade  of  the  great  Andes,  its  lands  smile 
beautifully  and  serenely,  smothered  in  their  vine- 
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yards,  and  in  peaches,  pears,  oranges,  figs,  and,  in 
fact,  in  almost  every  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable ; 
while  everysvhere  is  verdure,  vast  poplar  groves,  eu- 
calyptus, paraiso,  and  countless  flowering  shrubs. 
As  to  the  town  itself,  it  is  a  fitting  centre  to  its  sur- 
roundings. Its  wide  streets,  pleasantly  shaded  by 
trees,  resound  softly  to  the  ripples  of  the  channels 
of  water  which  run  at  their  sides — cooling  evidences 
of  the  source  of  the  city's  wealth.  In  short,  Men- 
doza  is  a  spot  where  well  might  linger  a  greater 
number  of  those  travellers  who  pass  through  it  on 
their  way  to  Chile. 

As  is  remarked  elsewhere  in  this  work,  the  miner- 
als of  Argentina  have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tion which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  formed  of 
them.  Such  disappointments  as  have  occurred  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  affairs  of  to-day  and  yester- 
day. They  date  from  the  days  of  the  first  Spanish 
landing  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  when 
the  first  mineral-hunting  Spaniards  found  very  little 
bej^ond  Indian  arrows  and  starvation! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mineral  area  of  Argen- 
tina is  very  limited.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  instance,  the  soil  is 
completely  innocent  of  anytliing  harder  than  allu- 
vial earth,  and  every  pebble  which  may  cover  the 
walks  of  public  gardens  has  to  be  brought  from  afar. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  country  is  devoid  of  quite  important  quantities 
of  minerals,  although  none  of  these  exist  in  the  main 
parts  of  the  Republic. 
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In  his  work  *'La  geologia  y  la  Mineria  Argentina 
en  1914,"  the  well  known  Argentine  civil  engineer, 
Enriqne  Hermitte,  says  with  truth: 

"Argentine  mineralogy,  on  the  basis  of  the  working  of 
Metalliferous  minerals  (gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  with  the 
sole  exceptions  of  wolfram  and  tin,)  and  even  of  certain 
of  the  non-metalliferous  deposits  (mica,  sulphur,  etc.,  with 
the  exception  of  rock  salt  and  borona-trocalcite)  may  be 
said  to  have  been  stagnant  for  a  long  time  past,  not  be- 
cause workable  deposits  do  not  exist,  but  because  scarcely 
any  of  the  conditions  essential  for  their  working  are  ful- 
fiUed." 

In  Argentina  there  are  actually  fairly  numerous 
deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  wolfram, 
tin,  and  vanadium. 

Such  gold  as  is  met  with  is  found  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  mountainous  north-western  provinces 
of  Los  Andes,  Jujuy,  Salta,  Catamarca,  La  Eioja, 
San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cordoba  and  San  Luis,  al- 
though this  valuable  metal  has  also  been  met  with  in 
the  territory  of  Neuquen.  In  nearly  all  these  dis- 
tricts mining  has  been  carried  on.  But  in  every 
case  the  working  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Silver,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  are  met  with  in  these 
same  provinces  and  territories;  and  here  again  the 
tale  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first,  since  very 
little  enterprise  is  now  being  shown  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Precious  metal,  however,  is  never  entirely  lacking 
in  romance,  and  in  the  matter  of  silver  there  has 
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quite  recently  occurred  a  somewhat  interesting  de- 
velopment. The  scene  of  this  is  the  Peregrina  mine 
in  San  Juan,  which  is  partly  owned  by  a  friend  of 
the  writer's.  The  Peregrina  is  an  ancient  mine 
originally  w^orked  by  the  Incas,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Indians  under  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Opera- 
tions were  continued  by  private  entei^prise  until 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  interest  in  it  was 
abandoned. 

A  very  short  time  ago  operations  were  once  again 
initiated,  and  the  mine  has  been  giving  promise  of  a 
renewal  of  its  riches.  Indeed,  one  of  the  proprietors 
has  just  received  a  distinctly  pleasant  surprise  in 
connection  ^vith  this.  Having  broken  off,  casually, 
a  lump  of  unconcentrated  ore,  he  brought  it  to  Lon- 
don, and  handed  it  to  an  expert.  The  fragment 
showed  a  proportion  of  764  ounces  to  the  ton,  and 
now  it  seems  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that 
the  spot  may  yield  up  to  three  thousand  ounces  in  a 
ton. 

Seeing  that  the  mine  is  situated  in  the  mountains 
within  a  few  leagues  of  railhead,  it  is  not  out  of  the 
question  that  some  dramatic  developments  may  oc- 
cur here,  but,  after  all,  in  all  such  minerals  and  in 
all  such  pockets  there  is  that  profound  uncertainty 
which  is  more  delightful  to  the  onlooker  than  to  the 
owTier. 

Wolfram  and  tin  are  met  with  in  the  provinces  of 
Catamarca,  La  Rioja,  San  Luis,  Cordoba,  Jujuy, 
and  San  Juan,  and  in  Catamarca  there  is  at  least 
one  small  mine  which  is  being  worked,  it  is  said, 
with  success. 
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As  regards  what  are  technically  known  as  non- 
metalliferons  minerals,  Argentina  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  these.  It  is  true  that  the  search  for  coal 
although  persistently  carried  on,  has  so  far  failed 
to  meet  with  success.  From  time  to  time  the  cry  of 
*'coal"  has  sounded,  to  be  met,  naturally,  ^vith  an  in- 
tense popular  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  But  on 
every  occasion  the  flame  of  hope  died  down  as  later 
reports  failed  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  the 
food  for  fire.  Apparently,  the  nearest  approach  to 
coal  has  been  met  with  in  the  departments  of  San 
Eafael,  in  the  province  of  Mendoza,  where  a  com- 
bustible was  discovered  which  proved,  in  reality, 
not  to  be  coal  at  all,  but  solidified  petroleum. 

As  regards  salt  the  Republic  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. In  various  parts  of  the  country  exist  saline 
deposits,  more  especially  in  Cordoba,  San  Juan,  Ju- 
juy,  Salta  and  Los  Andes,  from  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  supplied  to  the  Republic  in  general.  In  the 
south,  too,  exist  many  of  these  curious  salt  beds, 
cups  in  the  earth  almost  perfectly  round  in  shape 
which  are  met  with  among  the  pastures  of  the  campo, 
while  somewhat  similar  beds  are  met  with  in  Chubut 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

Building  stone  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  sierras  of 
Cordoba.  But  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  is 
found  also  in  the  Sierra  de  Tandil  in  the  south  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  developments 
in  the  Argentine  industries  is  that  of  fruit  growing. 
It  is  true  that  very  little  has  been  heard  of  this  in 
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countries  outside  the  Republic,  principally  for  the 
reason  that,  so  far,  practically  no  fruit  has  been 
exported  from  that  country  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  Now,  however,  that  a  start  has  been  made 
in  this  respect  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  fresh 
grapes  are  being  sent  from  Chile  to  the  United 
States,  it  seems  possible  that  mder  developments 
will  occur  in  this  trade,  and  that  Argentina  will  one 
day  ship  quantities  of  her  fine  fruit  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

If  Argentina  possesses  a  national  fruit,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  peach.  This  fruit  abounds  through- 
out the  Republic.  Perhaps  one  of  its  chief  nur- 
series are  those  great  stretches  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  where  countless  leagues  of  peach  orchards 
flourish  exceedingly,  and  where  the  motor  launches 
and  other  boats  ply  to  and  fro  laden  deep  down  be- 
tween the  masses  of  the  yellow  and  crimson  fruit. 

The  Argentine  takes  great  pride  in  his  peach  pro- 
duction, and  scarcely  an  estancia  or  even  a  rancho 
throughout  the  Republic  is  ^\ithout  its  grove  of 
peach  trees.  From  the  edible  point  of  view,  how- 
ever it  must  be  adinitted  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  product  leaves  considerable  to  be  desired.  In- 
deed, the  clingstone  variety,  being  of  very  hard  tex- 
ture, is  suitable  rather  for  canning  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  As  various  canning  factories  have 
already  been  established  to  deal  with  this,  it  is  likely 
that  the  industry  vdW  attain  to  really  important  pro- 
portions one  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  freestone  variety  which  is  of 
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quite  excellent  quality;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  time,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  finer 
species. 

Two  other  fniits  which  flourish  exceedingly  in 
Argentina  are  the  orange  and  the  fig.  It  is  nat- 
urally enough  in  the  northern  territories  that  the 
orange  is  principally  grown,  as  may  readily  be 
gathered  by  one  who  watches  the  laden  steamers 
and  barges  coming  down  stream  from  the  province 
of  Corrientes.  Both  here,  and  in  Misiones,  and 
elsewhere,  in  addition  to  the  edible  fruit  exist  large 
quantities  of  trees  whose  product,  although  most 
gorgeous  in  appearance,  is  distasteful  to  the  palate. 
Groves  of  these  may  be  seen  here  and  there  on  the 
edges  of  clearings  in  the  northern  forests.  Origi- 
nally planted  by  t^e  Jesuits,  they  have  reverted  to  a 
A^-ild  condition,  and  flaunt  their  brilliant  fruit  for 
the  passer-by  to  see.  But,  should  he  attempt  to 
taste,  he  will  fijid  himself  in  a  more  parlous  case 
than  did  Adam  with  his  apple.  In  short,  they  are 
yellowed  sepulchres. 

The  fig  trees  grow  exuberantly  throughout  the 
Republic,  and  the  fruit  here  is  of  very  fine  quality. 
Many  of  these  growths  attain  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  quince,  and 
the  groves  of  this,  bending  low  beneath  their  weight 
of  gigantic  and  glowing  fruit,  afford  a  most  en- 
trancing spectacle. 

These  constitute  the  principal  fruits  of  the  Re- 
public, but  of  course  there  are  many  more — pears, 
plums,  nectarines,  passion  fruit,  and  dozens  of 
other  varieties.     The  strawberry,  moreover,  is  now 
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plentifully  grown.  Although,  as  a  general  nile,  it 
does  not  attain  to  the  size  of  some  of  the  European 
varieties,  it  should  find  itself  on  sufficiently  familiar 
ground.  For,  in  the  south  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  south  of  Chile,  the  wild  strawberry  grows 
with  an  abundance  which  splashes  red  the  hoofs  and 
fetlocks  of  the  horses  cantering  through  its  country. 

The  sugar  industry  is  referred  to  briefly  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Argentine  provinces.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  the  stocks  of  this  article — 
grown,  as  is  explained  elsewhere,  in  Tucuman — are 
now  very  considerable.  It  is  indeed  estimated  that 
about  fifty  thousand  tons  are  available  for  export, 
a  somewhat  curious  situation  when  it  is  considered 
that  Argentina  imports  considerable  quantities  of 
sugar  from  abroad — a  procedure  which  one  imagines 
must  be  largely  unnecessary! 

The  spoil  of  the  rod  and  fly  is  seldom  to  be  esti- 
mated from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  but  one 
may  digress  for  a  moment  towards  this  attractive 
topic. 

The  gentle  art  of  fishing  is  now  beginning  to  be 
freely  practised  in  Argentina.  The  two  principal 
finny  creatures  which  lend  themselves  to  this  sport 
are  the  trout,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
streams  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  elsewhere,  and  the  native  dorado,  which 
abounds  in  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers. 

There  are  now  many  notable  trout  pools  in  the 
Sierra  de  Ventana,  that  curious  range  which  juts 
out  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  half  way  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca.    It  is  by  no  means 
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long  ago  since  these  fish  were  laid  down,  but  the 
increase  in  their  numbers  may  be  gathered  from 
the  illustrations  of  some  catches  which  are  repro- 
duced in  this  volume — which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
dorado,  have  been  very  kindly  supplied  by  Captain 
Stanley  Mallet,  an  arch-expert  in  the  pursuit  of 
both.  As  in  the  case  in  New  Zealand,  these  trout 
tend  to  grow  to  a  far  larger  size  than  they  attain  in 
their  home  waters,  and  a  twelve  inch  fish  now  repre- 
sents a  comparative  gnat  among  them. 

The  dorado  is  a  very  different  proposition.  As 
a  fighting  fish,  it  is  claimed  by  the  dorado  enthusi- 
asts that  it  is  the  finest  of  any  which  s-ssims  the 
waters.  Moreover,  in  size  it  is  sufficiently  gigantic. 
The  record  for  this  is  held  for  a  fish  caught  by  an 
Indian,  who  brought  it  to  a  dorado  expert.  It  was 
found  that,  although  it  had  been  cleaned,  the  crea- 
ture weighed  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds ! 

The  best  sport  to  be  met  with  in  dorado  fishing 
is  in  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Alto  Parana,  where 
the  fish  seem  to  enjoy  the  most  remarkable  fits  of 
energy.  Compared  with  him,  a  salmon  is  a  mere 
sluggish  saunterer.  It  is  no  great  feat,  for  in- 
stance, for  a  dorado  to  send  his  shining  body  up- 
wards in  ten  or  a  dozen  leaps  in  the  course  of  his 
struggles  for  freedom.  This,  compared  with  the 
two  or  three  leaps  of  which  a  salmon  is  capable,  will 
show  the  comparative  prowess  of  the  two.  The 
dorado,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  himself  a  member 
of  the  salmon  family,  although  infinitely  stouter  in 
build,  compared  mth  his  length,  than  is  the  case 
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with  his  brother  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Scandi- 
navia, and  elsewhere. 

As  regards  commercial  fishing,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  considerable  openings  still  exist  for  this  enter- 
prise in  Argentina,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
other  of  the  southern  South  American  Republics, 
with  the  exception  of  Chile,  which  has  already  made 
considerable  strides  in  this  direction.  In  Argentine 
coastal  and  river  waters  the  vast  wealth  of  fish  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  pejerrey,  the  anchoa,  the 
dorado  and  others  has  been,  so  far,  exploited  only 
in  a  very  minor  degree.  No  doubt  the  day  will  come 
when  steam  trawlers  "uill  patrol  the  coast,  and  when 
adequate  arrangements  will  be  made  to  deal  with 
the  enormous  quantity  of  fish  which  stock  the  gigan- 
tic rivers.  But  that  day  is  not  yet,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  enterprise  is  awaiting  its  pioneer  on 
a  proper  scale. 

While  dealing  with  these  Argentine  products,  one 
may  note  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  manu- 
factures which  is  of  no  little  importance.  The  ten- 
dency now  in  many  of  the  larger  industries  is  for 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  instead  of  shipping  his 
goods,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  establish  his 
factory  on  the  spot.  This  entails  a  number  of  bene- 
fits connected  "svith  questions  of  duties,  taxation  and 
freights.  On  the  other  hand,  invoMng,  as  it  does, 
a  stake  in  a  foreign  country,  it  necessarily  brings 
about  some  further  responsibilities.  But,  in  the 
case  of  Argentina,  these  do  not  seem  to  have  weighed 
heavily  upon  those  who  have  undertaken  this  par- 
ticular enterprise. 
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count of  the  inhabitants  given  by  a  contemporary  chronicler — Later 
manners  and  customs — The  modern  era — 'Rapid  growth  of  the 
town — Present  day  aspects — Modern  Argentine  Society — Street  No- 
menclature— Educational  system  involved. 

Nearly  four  centuries  ago,  in  the  year  1536,  a 
gentleman  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  after  one  of  the  voyages  of  the  period, 
which,  in  itself,  was  wont  to  suffice  for  a  lifetime's 
experience,  turned  the  blunt  bows  of  his  vessels 
from  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  Atlantic  into  the 
brown  and  earthy  waters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or, 
rather,  the  Rio  de  Solis,  by  which  name  it  was 
then  known.  Presently,  to  the  south  there  showed 
up  in  a  low  level  of  scarcely  distinguishable  land, 
the  flat  horizon  of  Argentina.  Climbing  up  the  few 
feet  of  harranca,  or  bank,  he  and  his  men  set  foot 
on  the  site  of  what  is  to-day  the  great  and  modem 
city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

About  him  stretched  the  alluvial  plains,  with 
only  the  faintest  undulation  here  and  there  to  bend 
their  level  stretch.    A  few  mud  and  reed  huts  were 
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erected,  which  presently  were  assailed  so  fiercely 
by  the  Querandi  Indians  that  the  spot  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  entire  Spanish  force  sailed  up  the 
Parana,  and  won  its  way  to  the  Paraguay  River,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  first  permanent  Spanish 
settlement  was  established  at  Asuncion. 

Nothing  remained  of  Buenos  Aires  save  the  wreck 
of  the  few  crude  huts  and  of  the  little  fort.  The 
neighbourhood  was  given  over  to  the  triumphant 
Querandi  Indians,  and  to  the  few  deer  and  wild 
beasts,  and  the  many  birds  which  were  natural  deni- 
zens of  the  spot.  There  was  practically  nothing  be- 
yond, for  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  chickens, 
and  in  fact,  every  known  domestic  animal,  there 
had  never  existed  a  solitary  specimen. 

It  was  not  until  1580  that  Juan  de  Garay  came 
down  from  the  now  settled  north  and  founded  a  new 
settlement  on  the  site  of  the  old.  This  he  carried 
out  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  period.  Some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  where  the  tube  rail- 
way now  thunders  along  beneath  the  stately  Ave- 
nida  de  Mayo  he  raised  the  symbolic  Arhol  de  Jus- 
tica  Real,  the  Royal  Tree  of  Justice,  which,  in  other 
and  cruder  language,  represented  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  ordinary  gallows — a  healthy  warning 
in  a  period  which  probably  contained  a  meed  of 
recklessness  greater  than  any  which  has  succeeded 
it,  until,  of  course,  that  of  the  present  day. 

With  the  men  of  his  company  mustered  at  his 
back  Garay  drew  his  sword  and  slashed  the  swards 
of  the  tall  grasses ;  after  which,  raising  his  weapon 
on  high  he  challenged  any  rival  who  might  be  will- 
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ing  to  contest  his  right  to  the  spot.  This  ceremony 
at  an  end,  breaking  into  groups,  the  members  of 
the  expedition  began  a  task  which  was  to  bear  far 
greater  fruit  than  they  knew — that  is  to  say,  the 
first  beginnings  of  what  is  Buenos  Aires  to-day. 

So  we  see  that  this  very  slender  urban  plant,  in  its 
day,  was  the  new  Buenos  Aires.  Its  gro^\i;h,  al- 
though rapid  by  comparison  with  that  of  many  other 
cities,  was  as  leisurelj^  as  was  the  custom  for  the 
growth  of  to^\Tis  of  that  period.  Garay  had  brought 
with  him  cattle,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  natural  pastures  of  the 
spot  knew  the  tread  of  the  rapidly  increasing  thou- 
sands of  hoofs.  Presently  the  first  cargo  of  hides 
was  shipped  to  Spain,  and  the  commercial  life  of 
the  community  in  the  south-east  of  the  continent 
began. 

The  life  of  the  early  settlers  was  sufficiently  prim- 
itive, as  distinguished  even  from  that  of  the  con- 
quistadores  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  the  north.  There 
were  no  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  at  hand  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  country.  To  the 
disappointment  of  the  Spaniards  the  earth  proved 
entirely  innocent  of  those  valuable  minerals  of  which 
they  had  been  primarily  in  search. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  those  silver  or- 
naments which  had  graced  the  otherwise  nude  bodies 
of  some  of  the  natives,  and  which  had  given  rise 
both  to  high  hopes  and  to  the  name  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  w^ere  of  no  local  origin,  but  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  far  north-west  and  bartered.     The 
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alluvial  earth  itself  was  rich,  but  how  rich  it  was 
destined  to  prove  the  conquerors  had  no  conception 
at  the  time.  It  was  with  decided  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment, therefore,  that  they  settled  down  in  a 
land  devoid,  not  only  of  minerals,  but  even  of  stone. 

Here  and  there  rose  the  soft-wooded  ombii, 
either  singly  or  in  small  clumps.  Beyond  this  the 
district  was  bare  of  timber.  The  life  of  the  new- 
comers was  purely  pastoral,  but  in  this  respect  they 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  The  vast  herds  of  cat- 
tle increased  of  themselves,  and  were  regarded  af- 
ter a  time  much  as  a  crop  of  blackberries  is  in  other 
countries,  that  is  to  say,  they  grew  ripe  for  gather- 
ing of  their  own  initiative.  Cattle,  indeed,  formed 
the  basis  of  an  extraordinarily  wide  number  of  the 
circumstances  of  commercial  life.  The  restrictions 
levied  by  the  Court  of  Spain  on  imports  from 
abroad  gave  the  colonists  no  choice.  Did  a  great 
landowner  require  a  chair,  a  bullock's  skull  served 
the  purpose;  doors  were  contrived  of  hides;  and 
such  few  fences  ,as  were  required  were  built  of 
piled  and  interwoven  horns. 

As  the  colony  progressed,  existence  became  more 
elaborate ;  but,  in  the  main,  any  improvements  were 
conducted  strictly  within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  distance  of  its  situation  and  by  the  official  regu- 
lations. The  country,  indeed,  owing  to  these  rea- 
sons, had  to  content  itself  very  largely  with  its  own 
products  as  regards  the  amenities  of  life.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  amount  of  silk  and  cotton  and  hard- 
ware would  come  periodically  from  Portobello  to  the 
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south  by  ship  to  Lima,  thence  by  the  toilsome  route 
across  the  Andes  by  way  of  Jujuy,  Salta,  Tucuman 
and  Cordoba. 

This  cumbersome  form  of  transport  naturally  en- 
tailed the  greatest  expense ;  and,  even  so,  the  sailing 
of  the  periodical  fleets  of  galleons  from  Spain  was 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon — for  reasons  of 
convoy  which  became  very  evident  to  the  allied 
powers  during  the  period  of  the  great  war.  During 
such  times  of  scarcity  of  European  manufactures 
the  north  of  the  continent,  even  though  it  lay,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  main  line,  suffered  suflficiently,  but  it 
may  be  imagined  how  much  more  serious  the  in- 
convenience proved  to  the  then  utterly  remote  col- 
onies of  the  south. 

The  country  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  in 
hardware,  luxuries,  and  timber  the  shortage  was  al- 
ways felt.  In  other  respects  there  was  little  to  com- 
plain of.  What  with  cereals  of  European  origin, 
maize,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  imported  fruit 
trees,  there  were  some  compensations  as  regards 
the  material  side  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the  country 
throughout  retained,  even  after  centuries,  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  new  land.  Intercourse  with  Europe 
only  began  to  become  general  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  Buenos  Aires,  in  fact,  even  after 
three  centuries,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  old 
town;  and  then,  before  the  original  city  had  ever 
grown  old,  there  came  a  new  Buenos  Aires  following 
the  revolution  of  1810,  a  Buenos  Aires  whose  rela- 
tions with  the  outer  world  were  no  longer  confined 
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to  official  channels,  but  whose  inhabitants  were  free 
to  see  the  world  for  themselves,  to  receive  foreign 
visitors  and  settlers,  and  who  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  perhaps  the  present 
writer's  pen  has  been  responsible  for  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  pages.  It  might  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  to  be 
said  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  south.  But  that 
is  not  the  view  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  pay 
periodical  visits  to  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  La 
Plata. 

In  many  respects  Buenos  Aires  is  the  most  rapidly 
progressing  city  in  the  world.  Even  to  one  who  has 
abandoned  it  for  only  twelve  months  or  so  it  never 
fails  to  produce  some  new  feature,  some  fresh  sur- 
prise, for  him  on  his  return.  It  may  be  only  that 
one  more  little  Plaza,  dotted  ^rith  palms,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  has  been  added  to  the  number  already  exist- 
ing. It  may  be  that  one  of  the  railway  tennini  has 
been  reconstructed,  and  improved  and  enlarged  out 
of  all  knowledge.  Or  perhaps  a  few  more  of  the 
new  sky  scrapers  point  upwards,  or  another  motor 
road  has  been  engineered,  or  some  hundreds  of 
yards  have  been  added  to  the  miles  of  dock,  or  even 
that  some  great  new  international  shop  has  come 
into  existence  to  compete  ^^th  the  others. 

In  any  case,  something  will  have  happened  to  alter 
the  aspects  of  the  city,  and  not  only  of  the  city 
itself.  Its  surroundings  have  progressed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  ratio.    It  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
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that  the  outskirts  of  the  to^m  consisted  of  open 
campo,  practically  treeless,  its  surface  broken  by 
little  beyond  the  periodical  carpet  of  lofty  thistles 
and  banks  of  tall  fennel.  Now,  the  main  roads  lead- 
ing out  from  the  city  are  bounded  most  pleasantly 
with  trees,  and  the  road  to  the  Tigre,  for  instance, 
is  to-day  pleasantly  shaded  throughout,  and  even 
runs  by  many  actual  sylvan  nooks  and  glades. 

Doubtless  many  new-comers  to  Argentina  accept 
the  sight  of  Buenos  Aires  much  as  a  matter  of 
course.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  spectacle  nat- 
urally excites  some  astonishment,  they  take  it 
that,  as  it  stands  there,  it  has  always  been  more 
or  less  the  same,  according  to  its  period.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  Buenos  Aires  of  to-day  it  is  nec- 
essary to  dip  a  little  into  its  past,  when  the  amaz- 
ing nature  of  its  strides  ^vill  become  evident. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
city  is  a  flag-stone  situated  in  the  roadway  near 
the  Cathedral.  This  does  not  seem  in  the  least 
probable.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  its  pioneer 
Mendoza,  surmising  beforehand  that  he  was  about 
to  enter  a  stoneless  land,  would  have  carried  in  one 
of  his  small  sailing  vessels  a  block  of  this  material 
in  order  to  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  tiny  hamlet 
he  founded — a  settlement  which  was  destined  to  en- 
joy a  very  brief  existence  owing  to  the  unpleasant 
attentions  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  any  case,  this  matters  little.  That  which  is 
of  greater  interest,  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view,  is  that  an  entire  street  corner  of  the  city  was 
bartered  for  a  white  horse  and  a  guitar  in  the  year 
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1584,  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  white  horse 
was  more  or  less  thrown  in  for  the  occasion,  as  at 
that  period  a  guitar  was  worth  many  more  horses 
than  the  number  of  its  strings.  Another  interest- 
ing transaction  occurred  twenty  years  later,  when 
the  entire  site  now  occupied  by  the  Recoleta  was  ex- 
changed for  some  scraps  of  linen. 

In  the  17th  century  practically  all  the  houses 
were  still  contrived  of  earth,  but,  towards  the  end 
of  this  period  the  community  had  firmly  established 
itself,  and  had  already  begun  to  adopt  its  own  cus- 
toms. Acarate  du  Biscay  has  an  account  of  the 
society  of  the  time  which  is  sufficiently  amusing,  al- 
though he  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency!  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Aires  he 
says: 

"They  are  also  most  of  them  Married,  and  Masters  of 
Families,  and  consequently  have  no  great  stomach  for 
fighting.  They  love  their  Ease  and  Pleasure,  and  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Venus.  I  confess  they  are  in  some  meas- 
ure excusable  in  this  point,  for  most  of  their  AYomen  are 
extremely  pretty,  well  shaped,  and  clear  skinn'd;  and 
withal,  so  Faithful  to  their  husbands  that  no  temptations 
can  prevail  with  them  to  loosen  the  Sacred  Knot;  but  then 
if  their  husbands  transgress  they  are  often  punish 'd  with 
Poison  or  Dagger,  Besides  Spaniards  there  are  a  few 
French,  Hollanders,  and  Jenoese,  but  all  go  for  Spaniards, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  dwelling  for  them  there,  es- 
pecially those  that  differ  in  their  religion  from  the  Ro- 
man Cathohcs,  because  the  Inquisition  is  settled  there." 

At  a  later  period  the  people  thus  described  lived 
in  a  far  more  elaborate  fashion.    Their  houses  con- 
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tained  three  patios,  the  first  for  the  family,  the  sec- 
ond for  the  servants,  while  the  third  held' 
the  stables  and  garden.  Even  so,  the  buildings  at 
this  period  must  have  presented  a  somewhat  quaint 
aspect,  for  it  is  related  by  another  writer  that  on 
account  of  the  intense  damp  the  rooms  often  be- 
came moss-covered,  and  the  roofs  occasionally 
sprouted  grass  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  so. 
At  that  period  the  smart  Porteiios  would  be  served 
by  a  number  of  negro  slaves — a  habit  which  pre- 
vailed into  the  19th  century. 

The  age  of  chaos,  immediately  follo^\^ng  the  Revo- 
lution, did  not  interfere  with  Buenos  Aires  society 
to  the  extent  which  might  be  supposed.  Indeed,  by 
that  time  affairs  were  conducted  on  a  much  more 
elaborate  scale,  and  the  tertidias  or  evening  gather- 
ings had  become  frequent.  Ladies  in  gigantic 
head-dresses,  and  men  in  the  ordinary  costume  of 
the  period  would  perform  the  stately  minuet,  and 
return  to  their  o^vn  homes  accompanied  by  a  torch 
bearer  or  two,  and  many  foreign  visitors  have  given 
a  glowing  account  of  the  amiability  of  the  Porte- 
nos'  society  of  the  period. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tur}'  that  Buenos  Aires,  from  the  physical  point  of 
view,  began  to  alter  its  character  as  an  old  Spanish 
towTi.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1869  there  were  still  some 
7,000  Indians  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  it- 
self. From  a  somewhat  later  period  the  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  city  began  to  appear.  The 
pleasant,  open  patios,  filled  with  the  verdure  and 
flowers,  about  which  the  inner  verandahs   of  the 
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houses  would  stretch,  were  given  up  little  by  little 
as  the  exigencies  of  space  became  more  urgent. 
Plouses  of  three  or  four  stories  began  to  arise,  and 
these  startling  innovations  looked  down  on  streets 
no  longer  inches  deep  in  either  mud  or  dust,  but  the 
smooth  surface  of  which  was  asphalted  or  macadam- 
ised. 

It  was  not  until  some  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
city  sprang  into  its  completely  modern  condition. 
Then  the  docks,  with  a  sudden  spurt  of  energy, 
began  to  eat  up  miles  and  miles  of  the  river  front. 
The  army  of  trains  increased  its  battalions  as  the 
suburbs  grew  and  the  tide  of  men  streamed  in  every 
morning  from  the  outskirts  of  Belgrano,  Flores, 
Hurlingham,  San  Martin,  Temperley,  and  the  rest 
of  the  surrounding  residential  centres.  By  this 
time  the  tramway  lines  had  forced  their  way  into 
all  but  one  or  two  select  and  carefully  reserved 
thoroughfares,  and,  for  the  price  of  a  few  centavos, 
one  could  proceed  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other. 

Thus,  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  present  stage  of 
Buenos  Aires,  a  city  bursting  upwards  into  genuine 
sky  scrapers,  and,  below,  a  tube  burromng  through 
its  alluvial  soil — a  town  which  is  endeavouring  to 
push  out  its  older  narrow  central  streets  into  wide 
thoroughfares,  and  which  stands  appalled  at  the 
expense  involved. 

It  is  a  completely  modern  spot,  filled  with  intense 
animation,  and  a  bustle  which  is  accompanied  by 
thunderous  noises.  The  palatial  buildings  of  its 
wealthy  residents  are  new,  shining,  and  considered 
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by  some  to  be  needlessly  ornate.  But  there  it  is, 
an  imposing  spot — perhaps  a  little  uneven  in  parts, 
but  to-day  one  of  the  world's  chief  centres,  and  one 
of  the  great  magnets  which  attract  to  it  people  from 
every  continent  of  the  world. 

The  typical  South  American — if  there  be  such  a 
person — is  supposed  in  fiction  to  be  an  arch-expert 
in  lounging.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  all  this, 
and  more.  But  there  is  very  little  lounging  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  not  built 
that  way.  The  instinct  of  self  preservation  forbids. 
An  inveterate  lounger  in  most  of  the  central  streets 
of  the  capital  w^ould  probably  live  for  a  week  at 
the  most. 

There  are  certainly  parts  of  the  town  where  you 
may  proceed  more  or  less  at  your  o^vn  sweet  will,  and 
not  merely  as  other  people  desire.  The  Avenida  de 
^layo,  the  wide  new  residential  quarters,  even  the 
riverside  end  of  the  Calle  Florida,  all  these  have 
now  cultivated  the  art  of  elbow  room,  but  to  walk 
almost  anywhere  else  is  to  carry  on  war  either  w^ith 
the  strong  or  the  weak,  but  all  equally  implacable. 

It  is  only  the  rawest  newcomer  to  Buenos  Aires 
who  would  attempt  a  sustained  conversation  with  a 
friend  in  the  central  streets.  The  only  possible  way 
of  achieving  this  is  to  seize  him  by  the  coat-tails, 
or  the  place  where  they  should  be,  and,  using  his 
frame  as  a  buffer,  push  him  towards  the  nearest 
club,  hotel,  tea  place,  or  boot-cleaning  establishment 
— the  last  for  preference — since  one  can  sit  comfort- 
ably side  by  side  and  endeavour  to  illuminate  each 
other's  minds  as  rapidly  as  the  deft  Neapolitan  high 
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priest  of  polish  performs  a  similar  operation  on 
one's  other  extremities. 

Any  other  procedure  is  invariably  inconvenient, 
frequently  suicidal.  Not  even  the  most  abandoned 
wayside  chatterer  can  hold  his  own  for  long  against 
the  stream  of  men  hastening  to  and  fro  from  the 
Bolsa,  the  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  the  rest  of 
the  commercial  centres,  the  flood  of  artisans,  work- 
men, messengers,  and  men  carrying  baskets  and 
planks  of  wood  -wT^th  inconvenient  ends.  The  only 
possible  way  of  avoiding  these  particular  forms  of 
assault  is  to  stand  at  the  very  curb  of  the  six-foot- 
■\vide  sidewalk.  But  this  is  to  court  a  major  disaster. 
The  tram-cars  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  curb  in 
a  most  sinister  and  malignant  fashion,  and  respect 
the  rights  of  its  inliabitants  no  more  than  a  hawk 
spares  the  incautious  chick  strayed  from  its  coop. 
The  next  one  that  comes  thundering  along  will  sweep 
up  the  conversation  and  its  w^ould-be  makers,  and 
the  argument,  if  it  survive  at  all,  will  be  resumed 
in  hospital. 

All  this  may  savour  of  exaggeration,  which,  after 
all,  is  one  of  the  salts  of  life.  But  none  of  this  hon- 
ourable art  has  been  necessary  here.  The  lilies  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  streets  may  be  bruised;  but  they 
require  no  painting. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  too,  that  are  apt 
to  interfere  with  placid  and  reasoned  conversation 
in  even  the  less  strenuous  spots  of  these  thorough- 
fares. An  exchange  of  sentences  with  an  Argentine 
of  the  chic  world  is  apt  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that, 
almost  every  distinguido  being  kno^\Ti  to  the  re- 
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mainder  of  that  select  company,  his  acquaintance 
is  apt  to  be  enoimous.  The  following  instance  did 
not  foiTQ  part  of  the  experiences  of  a  recent  visit: 
it  occurred  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  But  it 
remains  instnictive. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the 
capital,  I  was  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  popular  of  this  particular  set  of  Ar- 
gentines. We  were  standing  just  outside  the 
Jockey  Club,  where  the  pavement  is  conveniently 
wide,  and  bears  far  less  resemblance  to  an  ant's 
nest  than  many  places.  It  was  the  fashionable  hour 
of  midday.  My  friend  was  an  intellectual  pro-ali- 
ado  who  had  rendered  much  service  to  the  cause. 

''You  know  what  I  have  done,"  he  was  saying, 
"and  you  know  where  my  sympathies  lie.  So  I 
can  afford  to  speak  frankly,  and  I'm  going  to — 
Ah,  que  tal^  amigo!"  he  broke  off,  returning  the 
salutation  of  a  passing  youth  in  immaculate  tweeds. 
''As  I  told  you,"  he  continued,  "I'm  going  to  speak 
frankly,  because  I  can  afford  to" — here  he  swept 
off  his  hat  to  a  couple  of  gorgeous  and  handsome 
ladies  gliding  by  in  a  motor  car — "and  the  situa- 
tion demands  it.  We  are  a  young  people,  but  a 
very  proud  one — " 

He  turned  in  response  to  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder. 

"You  are  dining  with  us  to-night,  Nicolas'?" 
asked  a  man  of  official  appearance  who  had  passed 
on  his  way  into  the  club. 

"But  of  course!  Como  nof  Nine  o'clock?  Muy 
Bien/' 
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*'A  very  proud  one,"  he  resumed.  '*You  know 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  with  you —  Ah, 
Antonio,  how  are  you? — Como  le  va  Juan? — but 
you  cannot  expect  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  you  in  all  your  views  as  belligerents. 
We  are  not  belligerents.  I  wish  we  were — well, 
well,  there  is  my  niece,  Lolita  in  her  new  car — mn,y 
lind,  muy  Undo,  Lolita! — ^but  we  are  not.  So  far 
we  lack  the  grief  and  bitterness  of  direct  losses — 
Che!  Miguel!  Of  all  people!  Congratulations  on 
your  win  last  Thursday !  A  fine  horse,  that.  Adios! 
As  I  was  saying,  we  are  neutral.  That  which  is 
required  is  patience  and  a  strict  attention  to  na- 
tional susceptibilities — was  it  not  even  so  with 
others?    And  then?" 

He  broke  off  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  pattings 
on  his  back  from  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
town's  young  bloods,  who  had  descended  the  steps 
of  the  club  to  criticise  the  various  aspects  of  the 
passing  throng. 

*' Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes — and  then  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  will  stop  the  nation  expressing  itself 
to  the  full;  yes,  and  as  actively  as  you  could  wish. 
Besides,  there  is  a  remedy —  Look,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs!  Salutations,  Sefior  Ministro! 
We  were  discussing  matters  that  come  within  your 
province.  But  you  don't  want  to  hear  about  them 
in  your  spare  hours.  We'll  spare  you.  Yes,  I  will 
be  at  the  meeting  to-morrow.  Two  o'clock  punc- 
tually!   Bueno/' 

He  turned  to  me  again. 

''If  you  care  to  listen  to  the  affair,  I'll  call  for 
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you  about  three.    No  one  will  be  there  before.    But 
there  is  a  remedy,  I  thinly — " 

Two  more  men  were  approaching.  Men,  I  knew, 
of  many  words — orators  who  could  not  be  fended 
off  by  a  simple  greeting.  I  seized  my  friend  by  the 
arm. 

''For  sanity's  sake,"  I  urged  him,  let  us  go  in- 
side the  club — or  any  other  place  where  sentences 
are  finished." 

''Certainly,  amigo,"  he  assented,  "Como  no?" 
An  excellent  idea!    And  as  to  this  remedj^ — " 

As  we  mounted  the  first  step  a  car  drew  up  in 
the  street. 

"Nicolas!"  called  a  man  from  within  it.  "Are 
you  not  coming  to  lunch  at  my  brother's?" 

"But  of  course  I  am.    At  twelve  o'clock." 

"It's  now  half  past.  Come  along!  I'll  give  you 
a  lift." 

And  so  it  was  not  for  many  days  that  I  learned 
the  details  of  the  remedy.  It  was  quite  a  good  one 
in  theory. 

Considering  that  Buenos  Aires  has  a  population 
which  now  probably  exceeds — or  at  all  events  it  is 
claimed  that  it  exceeds — one  and  a  half  million,  its 
social  conditions  are  somewhat  unusual.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  surprise  expressed  by  South  Ameri- 
cans of  other  nationalities  who  read  the  reports  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  social  events  at  the  restricted  num- 
ber of  names  which  appear  as  attending  the  "smart" 
functions  of  that  towoi.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  same 
names  tend  to  appear  time  after  time,  and  these  are 
intermixed  very  rarely  with  any  others.     The  expla- 
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nation  of  this  is  that  there  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, no  different  sets  among  the  leading  Argen- 
tines themselves. 

In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  the  prominent  names 
such  as  the  Alvear,  Unzue,  Anchorena,  Martinez  de 
Hoz,  Puej^rrdon,  Uriburu,  Mitre,  Paz,  Saaveadra — 
to  give  just  one  or  two  of  the  number  at  a  venture — 
who  constitute,  together  with  some  rather  lesser 
constellations,  the  beau  monde  of  the  Argentine  cap- 
ital. A  stranger  ^\ith  good  credentials  will  receive 
very  notable  hospitality  from  these,  but  one  may 
take  it  that  this  will  very  seldom  be  extended  to 
any  of  their  own  countrymen  who  languish  ^vithout 
the  charmed  circle. 

A  considerable  amount  of  spare  cash  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  a  pleasant  existence  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  people  have 
taken  measures  to  obtain  this !  But  though  money 
means  very  much  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  this 
pleasant  asset  will  serve  to  open  no  doors  in  this 
particular  case.  On  this  point  the  leading  Por- 
tenos  are  entirely  rigid,  and  a  new-comer  having 
been  taken  up  by  a  wrong  clique  will  find  this  very 
much  to  his  detriment  should  he  desire  to  ruffle  it 
with  Buenos  Aires'  best. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
but  in  Buenos  Aires  it  is  undoubtedly  rather  more 
marked  than  in  other  capitals,  though  an  almost 
precisely  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  even  in  the 
somewhat  different  social  atmosphere  of  Santiago 
de  Chile, 

The  Argentine  is  much  addicted  to  preserving  his 
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famous  names  and  dates.  In  order  to  provide  an 
additional  precaution  against  these  ever  lapsing 
from  the  public  memory  he  has  painted  them  most 
liberally  about  his  streets,  squares  and  parks  so 
that  all  who  Avalk  or  run  may  read  them  every  day 
of  their  lives. 

Indeed,  to  such  a  pitch  has  this  been  carried  out 
in  Buenos  Aires,  that  a  special  dictionary  has  been 
compiled,  numbering  some  113  pages,  which  gives 
the  significance  of  a  name  of  any  street  in  the  cap- 
ital. I  will  quote  the  first  four  names  given  in  this 
work  in  order  to  show  the  model  on  which  it  is  con- 
trived.    These  are: 

Aherastain,  Antomo — Argentine;  lawyer;  Governor  of 
San  Juan  in  1860;  victim  of  the  Civil  Wars.  (1810- 
1861.) 

Acasuso,  Domingo — Spaniard;  soldier;  Commander  of 
Lancers;  Mayor  of  Buenos  Aires  from  1716  to  1732; 
founder  of  the  Church  of  San  Nicolas  in  that  town,  and 
of  the  town  of  San  Isidro  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires 
in  1707. 

Acevedo,  Manual  Antonio — Argentine;  priest;  Deputy 
for  the  province  of  Catamarca  in  the  Congress  of  Tucuman 
in  1816;  Signatory  of  the  Decree  of  Independence.  (1770 
-1825.) 

Aconcagua — extinct  volcano  in  the  Andes, — its  height 
is  6,834  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  most  painstaking  work,  this,  and  even  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  the  street  known  as  ** Chile"  is 
derived  from  a  Republic  in  South  America!  But 
both  this  work  and  the  idea  of  this  particular  spe- 
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cies  of  nomenclature  are  surely  quite  admirable. 
One  learns  sometliing  from  every  stone,  and  if  only 
the  houses  could  be  named  in  this  fashion  instead  of 
being  known  by  mere  numbers,  Buenos  Aires  would 
become  a  most  complete  dictionary  of  history  and 
geography ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 

RAILWAYS 

International  interests  in  the  Argentine  railways — Proportions 
held  by  the  British,  Argentines,  and  French — Natural  facilities 
for  railway  construction — The  first  Argentine  system — Efficient 
working  of  the  British  railways — The  general  manager,  and  his 
tasks — Demands  upon  his  ingenuity  involved  by  international  in- 
terests— Some  past  difficulties  with  local  authorities — Favourable 
situation  of  the  moment — The  ramifications  of  the  Argentine  sys- 
tems— The  area  of  density — Objects  of  the  Government  lines — Plans 
for  important  new  developments — The  Decauville  Railway — A  trip 
on  a  newly  inaugurated  line — Peculiarities  of  this  light  system — 
Hostility  of  the  carters — The  antagonism  between  the  past  and  the 
present — A  line  of  intimacy — Welcome  by  the  estancieros — Pros- 
pects of  the  future — The  possibilities  of  the  caterpillar-tractor. 

K.AJLWAYs  are  the  blood  of  Argentina.  This  topic, 
therefore,  is  of  primary  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  interests 
in  these  great  enterprises  are  held  by  three  nations : 
by  the  Argentines  themselves,  by  the  British,  and 
by  the  French. 

The  British-owned  railways  in  Argentina  consti- 
tute one  of  the  largest  financial  stakes  held  by  that 
country  in  the  southern  Republic.  The  capital  in- 
volved is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three  hundred 
million  pounds.  Indeed,  of  the  total  length  of 
the  Argentine  railway  system,  which,  counting 
broad,  medium  and  narrow  gauge  lines,  comprises 
about  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  miles,  the 
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proportion  controlled  by  the  British  interests  is  no 
less  than  sixty-five  per  cent.  The  Argentine  state 
railways  account  for  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  the  remainder  is  controlled  by  French  capital. 

The  central  campo,  of  course,  in  many  respects, 
affords  an  ideal  country  for  railway  construction. 
The  rails  proceed  in  as  straight  and  level  a  line 
as  that  which  might  be  made  by  drawing  a  thread  of 
cotton  across  a  billiard  table.  In  this  country  a  col- 
lision by  daj^light  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  cer- 
tainly it  never  seems  to  occur.  Indeed,  the  sight  of 
the  permanent  way  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  mov- 
ing train  is  a  strange  one.  From  between  the  tall 
grasses  on  either  side  the  t\vin  shining  rails 
emerge,  as  it  were,  from  beneath  the  train,  until  the 
perfectly  straight  thread  dies  away  on  the  horizon. 
One  has  a  feeling  that  the  engine  is  a  spider  rush- 
ing forward  in  a  completely  straight  line,  and  spin- 
ning a  section  of  its  web  as  it  goes. 

It  is  owing  to  this  reason  that  lighter  rails  than 
are  usual  in  other  countries  can  be  made  to  do  duty 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soft  alluvial  soil  is  li- 
able to  cause  sinkings  and  yieldings  here  and  there 
which  require  fairly  continuous  attention.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  local  stone,  moreover,  for  the  purposes 
of  ballast,  affords  a  distinct  inconvenience. 

It  was  the  Western  Eailway  which  sent  out  the 
first  steel  tentacle  from  Buenos  Aires  outward  over 
the  campo.  It  is  true  that  the  official  start  of  the 
enterprise  was  attended  by  a  minor  disaster,  for  the 
first  passenger  train,  proudly  bearing  the  gniests 
which  had  been  invited  for  its  inaugural  trip,  chose 
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to  capsize,  fortunately  with  no  more  tragic  results 
than  a  number  of  cuts  and  bruised  crowns.  In  1864 
it  was  claimed,  with  some  justifiable  elation,  that 
this  system  often  carried  more  than  three  thousand 
passengers  in  a  single  day;  but,  since  this  company, 
in  spite  of  the  competition  of  to-day,  now  carries 
over  two  and  a  half  million  passengers  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  the  progress  since  that  date  will  be  ev- 
ident. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that,  regarded  from  a  per- 
fectly unprejudiced  point  of  view,  the  British-owned 
railways  in  Argentina  compel  no  little  admiration  on 
account  of  their  efficient  working.  Their  situation 
is  particularly  interesting  at  the  present  moment. 
During  the  past  few  years  these  excellently  man- 
aged concerns  have  had  to  contend  with  a  situation 
which  has  boded  no  particular  good  to  their  own 
financial  interests.  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Argentina  represents  merely  the  echo  of 
the  general  movements  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  shareholders,  directors  and  staff's  of 
these  railways,  this  has  been  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively small  consolation. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  British- 
o\vned  Argentina  lines  have  from  their  very  incep- 
tion provided  great  benefits,  sometimes  in  fairly 
difficult  circumstances.  To  control  a  railway  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  sufficiently  arduous  process,  but 
to  maintain  a  line  in  Argentina  or  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  Republics  involves  infinitely  more.     It 
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is  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  South  American  gen- 
eral manager  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  understand 
very  thoroughly  all  the  technicalities  of  his  calling. 
But,  this,  after  all,  stands  for  only  one  of  his  many- 
sided  occupations.  Beyond  his  technical  knowledge 
he  has  to  comprehend  the  temperament  of  the  people 
of  the  land  with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 

So  far  as  the  local  Govermnents  are  concerned, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  general  manager  should  at 
the  same  time  be  sometliing  of  a  diplomat  and  a 
political  economist.  It  stands  to  reason  that  his 
mission  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  operating  a  company  financed  by  foreign 
capital  in  a  land  which  has  domestic  and  labour 
troubles  of  its  ovra.  His  situation  in  this  respect 
is  apt  to  be  peculiarly  difficult.  Indeed,  perhaps 
never  did  the  merits  of  these  Argentine  general 
managers  and  leading  officials  become  more  evident 
than  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  so  many  of 
them  brilliantly  filled  the  important  posts  allotted 
to  them  in  Europe,  and,  incidentally,  received  their 
full  measures  of  honour  for  the  work. 

In  Great  Britain  troubles  between  capital  and 
labour  involve  at  least  a  direct  issue.  In  Argen- 
tina the  situation  naturally  is  entirely  different. 
Imagine,  for  instance  a  Government,  however 
friendly,  at  its  vdts^  end  to  deal  with  refractory 
labour,  whose  efforts  are  possibly  attended  by  a  Bol- 
shevik programme.  In  such  a  case  the  temptation 
is  only  too  strong  to  sacrifice  foreign  interests  to  the 
internal  problems  which  have  become   so  urgent. 
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A  procedure  of  this  sort  affords  the  simplest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  temp- 
tation has  not  always  been  withstood  in  the  past. 

Thus,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  conflict  of 
interests  has  occurred  between  the  railway  compan- 
ies, local  labour,  and  the  Goverimient  Officials.  The 
main  difficulties  of  the  railway  companies  have 
arisen  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Govermnent  to 
allow  an  increase  in  tariffs  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  considerable  rise  in  material,  wages,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  working  the  lines  and 
traffic.  The  British  companies,  to  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell,  have  maintained  the  point  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  face  increased  expenses  pro- 
vided that  these  be  met  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  fares  and  rates  such  as  has  been  effected  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Since,  however,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  Argentine  authorities  that  all  such 
increases  have  to  be  made  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  it  is  on  this  head  that  various  dis- 
putes have  arisen.  The  matter  is  one,  of  course, 
which  affects  tens  of  thousands  of  British  investors, 
and  three  hundred  millions  of  British  capital,  and 
some  months  ago  a  sufficiently  acute  crisis  had 
arisen  to  call  for  a  very  special  attempt  at  settle- 
ment, the  details  of  which  have  been  until  recently 
under  discussion. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  now  been  arrived 
at.  Indeed,  the  Argentine  Government  has  now 
sho^\^l  that,  although  it  had  attempted,  from  the 
humanitarian  point  of  Wew,  to  encourage  conces- 
sions to  the  workers  which  have  proved  incompat- 
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ible  with  the  efficient  management  of  the  lines,  it 
did  not  intend  to  allow  itself  to  be  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason,  as  many  averred  might  be  the 
case  some  time  ago.  Thus,  the  outlook  of  these 
British-managed  concerns  may  once  again  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  favourable.  Indeed,  when  the 
wave  of  depression — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
visited  Argentina  vrith  considerably  less  severity 
than  elsewhere — has  passed  away,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  their  situation  will  be  at  least  as  promising  as 
has  been  the  case  at  any  time  during  their  history. 

If  you  peruse  a  railway  map  of  Argentina  you 
will  find  that  a  dense  network  of  lines  radiates  out- 
wards from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  north,  west  and 
,south.  Tliis  area  of  density  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
very  roughly,  by  a  line  running  westwards  from  a 
point  just  to  the  north  of  Santa  Fe,  through 
Dean  Funes  and  Serrezuela  to  San  Juan.  Thence 
it  runs  south  to  Mendoza,  and  thence  again  south- 
east to  Bahia  Blanca.  It  is  within  this  parallelo- 
gram that  the  greater  part  of  the  Argentine  systems 
are  included. 

To  the  north  of  this  there  run  a  number  of  very 
important,  but  lonely,  lines,  such  as  the  one  which 
gives  connection  with  Bolivia  by  way  of  Jujuy,  and 
another  extending  to  Paraguay  by  way  of  Monte 
Caseros  and  Posadas.  In  the  south,  too,  some  very 
notable  lines  have  now  jutted  out  to  the  west  and 
south  from  Bahia  Blanca,  the  longest  of  these  being 
that  which,  running  through  Xeuquen,  approaches 
quite  closely  the  Chilean  border  between  the  lati- 
tudes 38  and  39.S. 
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It  is  in  the  north  and  the  south  that  the  national 
government  lines  have  chiefly  penetrated.  They 
have  been  constructed  rather  with  the  view  of  open- 
ing up  certain  districts  than  with  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing an  immediate  return  for  the  capital  expended. 
No  doubt  the  policy  is  a  wise  one,  and  has  served 
well  in  assisting  in  the  opening  up  of  many  of  the 
remoter  districts.  During  the  war,  too,  when  the 
scarcity  of  coal  made  itself  acutely  felt  in  Argen- 
tina, the  government  was  indefatigable  in  construct- 
ing light  lines  to  the  timber  districts  of  the  north, 
in  order  that  the  badly  needed  fuel  might  be  brought 
down  to  the  main  centres. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  connection  with  Chile 
which  is  planned  across  the  southern  Andes,  a  very 
important  ramification  which  vn\l  serve  the  same 
pui^ose  in  the  north  has  now  been  arranged.  An 
agreement  has  been  signed  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  for  the  construction  of  two  new  trans- 
Andine  lines  which  will  run  respectively,  one  from 
Salta  to  Antofagasta,  and  the  other  from  Zapala  to 
Lonquimay.  The  benefits  which  these  two  lines 
must  bring  about  in  opening  up  communications  be- 
tween northern  Argentina  and  northern  Chile  are 
incalculable.  Needless  to  say,  however,  the  comple- 
tion of  these  new  ramifications  will  not  be  a  rapid 
matter  for  both  the  expense  and  the  difficulties  of 
construction  ^vill  be  considerable. 

The  history  of  transport  in  Argentina  is  by 
no  means  without  its  romance.  For  centuries  the 
great  stoneless  central  plain  lay  in  placid  wait  with 
its  covering  of  mud  or  dust  for  those  who  ventured 
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across  its  surface  in  anything  more  elaborate  than 
the  saddle  of  a  horse.  It  was  in  order  to  cope  with 
this  difficult  surface  that  the  enormous  camp  wagon 
was  invented  with  its  wheels  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height — a  full  rigged  ship  on  this  landl  ocean. 

Then  came  the  railways,  which  opened  up  the  main 
arteries  of  the  laud,  but  left  all  the  intervening  space 
in  the  same  condition  as  before.  There  followed  the 
light  railways,  and  the  tentacles  of  these  opened  up 
much  fresh  country.  Finally,  we  have  the  advent 
of  the  Decauville  railways,  which  have  already 
begun  to  open  up  a  new  era  of  transport  in  certain 
important  districts. 

The  Decau\TLlle  railway  is  a  remarkably  intimate 
and  effective  asset.  Its  tiny  little  track  meanders 
away  at  will,  now  skirting  the  side  of  a  road,  now 
branching  off  to  make  a  narrow  furrow  through  a 
field  of  standing  maize,  now  wandering  through 
pastures,  and  now  swerving  to  right  or  left  to  pen- 
etrate boldly  into  the  very  heart  of  a  group  of  es- 
tancia  buildings,  calling,  as  it  were,  at  the  doors  of 
the  galpones  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  missing  the 
doors  of  the  homesteads  by  only  a  few  yards.  After 
which  it  mil  emerge  again  into  the  open  on  a  fur- 
ther devious  course  which  has  as  its  ultimate  object 
more  \'isits  to  the  neighbouring  estancias. 

With  the  Hon.  Windham  Baring,  Colonel  Wood- 
bine Parish,  Mr.  Eddy,  and  some  other  officials  of 
the  Great  Southern  Railway,  I  had  the  advantage  of 
a  personally  conducted  tour  on  one  of  these  Decau- 
ville railways  which  had  just  been  established, 
its    ramifications   leading   outwards   from   Orense. 
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There,  by  the  side  of  the  main  line,  waited  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Decauville  trucks  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  that  special  occasion  with  improvised  seats 
for  passengers.  The  whole  Lilliputian  affair  had 
the  most  business-like  aspect.  It  is  true  that  the 
gauge  was  onlj^  60  centimetres,  and  that  the  driver 
of  the  locomotive,  an  ex-Italian  officer,  by  the  way, 
gave  one  the  impression  that  he  could  pick  up  his 
tiny  charge  in  his  arms  and  walk  away  with  it  if  he 
chose. 

The  engine  was  giving  out  rapid  and  impatient 
pants,  and  presently,  when  the  passengers  had  taken 
their  places,  so  little  elevated  from  the  ground,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  one  could  view  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  capsize  with  equanimity,  the  engine  coughed 
at  double  speed,  and  we  w^ere  off.  The  toy-like 
track  stretched  ahead  on  its  little  steel  sleepers. 
Even  in  the  open  countrj^,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out  where  it  led,  looking  ahead,  so  insignificant  a  line 
did  it  cut  through  the  pastures.  By  its  side,  sepa- 
rated by  the  wire  fencing,  ran  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  district,  and  along  this  were  coming  the  great 
camp  wagons,  each  with  its  fleet  of  horses,  and  its 
attendant  men. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  looks  which  the  latter 
cast  on  the  little  puffing  train  were  the  reverse  of 
friendly.  To  the  carters,  indeed,  the  Decauville 
track  ran  as  a  grim  and  fatal  enemy.  Competition 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  a  species  of  minor  guer- 
rilla warfare  had  already  been  instituted.  This 
took  the  form,  occasionally,  of  pieces  of  iron  placed 
on  the  rails,  and  coils  of  wire  artfully  inserted  about 
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the  points.  Finding  these  somewhat  sinister  pro- 
tests futile,  the  men  were  becoming  reconciled  to 
their  fate.  Many  had  already  left  with  their  great 
carts  to  serve  the  districts  as  yet  innocent  of  the 
hated  Decauville,  and  of  those  which  remained  the 
number  was  growing  fewer  and  fewer  every  week. 

In  the  circumstances  one  could  scarcely  fail  to 
feel  apologetic  as  one  of  these  caravans  with  its 
sombre-faced  men  passed  slowly  by,  or  was  over- 
taken. Presently,  however,  the  Decauville  track 
swerved  to  the  right  away  from  the  main  road,  and 
the  somew^hat  painful  encounters  ceased!  Soon,  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  alfalfa  field,  the  passenger 
special  met  one  of  the  goods  trains  dra"SMi  up  in  a 
tiny  siding.  Each  of  its  ten  little  trucks  was  loaded 
high  with  over  two  tons  of  bagged  wheat  which  was 
about  to  be  hauled  to  the  main  line  station,  thence  to 
its  port  of  shipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of 
these  iron  receptacles  is  desigTied  to  hold  forty  bags 
of  wheat  of  sixty-eight  kilos  each,  and  as  the  weight 
on  rail  is  only  twenty  pounds  to  the  yard,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  whole  affair  may  well  be  imagined. 

As  it  was,  this  was  a  festal  occasion  in  a  sense — 
an  official  inauguration  of  the  line  which  had  just 
been  opened,  and  was  even  then  rapidly  extending 
its  ramifications  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  So 
we  panted  along,  rattling  merrily  through  the  cere- 
als, pastures,  peach  orchards,  poplar  and  paraiso 
groves,  to  one  estancia  after  another.  The  recep- 
tion at  each  was  cordial,  almost  to  embarrassment. 
The  estancieros  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  glad  to 
see  us,  but,  in  any  case,  they  had  been  delighted  to 
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welcome  the  Decauville  railway,  and  this  they 
toasted  in  champagne  to  the  accompaniment  of  meats 
and  cakes  and  sweets  in  a  fashion  that  bade  fair  to 
end  in  disaster  for  the  passenger  pioneers.  After 
all  it  is  something  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  rail- 
way, however  small,  which  calls  at  one's  own  back 
door,  much  in  the  way  that  a  parcel  agent  makes  his 
accustomed  visits  in  a  town. 

Undoubtedly  this  Decauville  railway  will  revolu- 
tionize the  Argentine  campo,  and  in  the  end  will 
bring  almost  every  district  within  the  touch  of  the 
great  centres.  The  benefits  which  must  be  derived 
from  this  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  the  industrial 
affairs  of  the  world  have  again  become  normal  the 
effect  of  this  will  provide  some  considerable  sur- 
prises in  the  markets  of  the  earth. 

It  is  quite  probable,  of  course,  that  the  Decauville 
railway  does  not  represent  the  last  word  on  this 
particular  subject,  although  it  must  ever  remain  ex- 
tremely useful.  Perhaps  the  ideal  vehicle  for  the 
Argentine  plains  is  the  caterpillar  tractor;  and  a 
really  efficient  specimen  of  this  kind  will  be  worth 
its  weight  in  gold — or  at  all  events  this  will  be  the 
case  with  the  first  one  to  be  invented.  There  are 
various  designs  already  experimented  vnth,  which 
seem  to  fulfil  almost  exactly  these  important  re- 
quirements, and  no  doubt  before  long  will  appear 
some  engine  of  transport  of  a  kind  which  will  settle 
even  the  last  remaining  difficulties  in  the  haulage 
problems  Avhich  have  delayed  the  full  fruits  of  Ar- 
gentina's prosperity. 


OHAPTER  XIV 

SOTJTHWAEP    AND    WESTWAKD    BOUND 

Some  incidents  on  a  special  train — The  officials  and  their  work — 
Arrival  at  the  Guamini  Lakes — Aspect  of  these  curious  sheets  of 
water — Some  results  of  flood — Lake  Ep^cuen — A  new  cure  resort — 
Consistency  of  the  water — Some  curiosities  of  bathing — Bahia 
Blanca — Characteristics  of  the  southern  port — Tamarisk  and  its 
benefits — Aspects  of  the  sand  and  grass  dunes — The  Rio  Colorado — 
Results  of  irrigation — Appearance  of  the  desert  stretches — The  divi- 
sion of  a  stream — Motoring  from  Stroeder  to  Patagones — The  blend- 
ing of  the  old  and  the  new  on  the  route — Scenes  and  experiences  on 
the  way — Enterprise  in  Carmen  de  Patagones — ^Viedma,  the  sister 
town — Some  contrasts  between  the  two — An  experimental  agricul- 
tural and  fruit  station — Navigation  on  the  Rio  Negro — Westward 
Bound — Uses  and  disadvantages  of  the  Andes — The  former  journey 
across  the  plains — Features  of  to-day — The  progress  of  Argentina 
illustrated  in  the  Andine  passes — The  spread  of  pleasure  resorts 
and  agriculture  in  the  Cordillera. 

Behold,  on  a  certain  fine  evening  of  the  early 
Argentine  autumn,  a  special  train  drawn  up  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  Great  Southern  terminus  of 
Plaza  Constitucion!  On  the  platform  is  a  group 
comprising  Directors  from  London,  and  the  chief 
officials  of  the  railway  in  Argentina.  The  train  it- 
self is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  its  coaches  are 
fittingly  adapted  to  those  whose  walk  in  life  it  is  to 
undertake  really  lengthy  railway  journeys  for  the 
purposes  of  inspection.  There  are  bathrooms,  sit- 
ting rooms,  admirable  bedrooms,  observation  plat- 
forms, and,  indeed,  all  those  conveniences  tending 
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to  lighten  the  task  of  those  destined  to  spend  many- 
da  vs  on  board,  and  to  perform  considerable  feats 
of  work  in  the  process. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  no  joy  ride.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  numbers  of  white-coated  attendants 
in  the  dining  saloon  as  the  train  pulls  in  a  stately 
fashion  out  of  the  station;  but  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  picture.  There  are  charts,  maps,  battalions 
and  regiments  and  army-corps  of  statistics,  and 
sheaves  of  other  documents  of  the  kind,  which  seem 
to  draw  the  whole  company  in  an  irresistible  fashion 
to  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  train; 
Indeed,  *'shop'^  discussions  are  interesting,  but  in- 
terminable, and  it  must  be  admitted  with  some  shame 
that  the  couple  of  lay  guests  from  time  to  time  cast 
envious  eyes  towards  a  completely  neglected  bridge 
table. 

The  train  speeds  along  to  the  south,  and  the 
next  day  there  is  much  business  at  every  railway 
station.  There  are  water  tanks,  offices,  sheds  and 
goods  yards  to  be  inspected.  There  is  the  station- 
master  to  be  shaken  hands  with,  and  his  family  as 
well — should  he  possess  one,  which  he  seems  gener- 
ally to  do. 

The  knowledge  of  the  general  manager  is  purely 
amazing.  He  knows  exactly  if  any  particular  sta- 
tionmaster  be  of  Argentine,  Basque,  Italian,  or  any 
other  nationality.  He  even  seems  acutely  moved 
by  the  circumstance — which  he  is  the  first  to  broach 
— that  the  stationmaster's  brother's  sister  gave  birth 
to  twins  three  months  ago,  and  comments  with  ob- 
vious pride  and  delight  on  the  fact.    In  short,  no 
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one  seems  forgotten.  Now  and  again  new  arrivals, 
district  engineers  and  the  like,  come  to  join  the 
group  on  board,  while  others,  their  section  finished, 
drop  off  and  appear  to  regard  the  disappearing 
train  with  some  regret. 

All  the  time  the  train  is  continuing  its  route, 
gliding  along  in  a  statelj^  fashion  across  the  pecu- 
liarly rich  campo  of  these  regions.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  landscape  there  is  little  unusual  to  re- 
mark for  three  quarters  of  the  distance  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Bahia  Blanco,  ^\ith  the  exception  of  the 
glimpse  of  the  Tandil  mountain  range,  standing  out 
so  dramatically  and  so  abruptly  from  the  level  plain, 
almost  as  though  some  titanic  traveller  had  pitched 
a  series  of  stupendous  tents  upon  the  flats. 

Some  distance  further  on,  however,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes  completely.  We  have  entered 
into  the  outskirts  of  the  Guamini  Lakes — most  curi- 
ous sheets  of  water,  which  begin  to  extend  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  line.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  here  must  be  almost  unique.  The  dis- 
tricts among  which  these  lakes  spread  their  devious 
patterns  undulate  very  little  more  than  the  surface 
of  the  water  itself.  The  result  is  most  extraordi- 
nary, for  the  clear  sheets  of  water  stretch  in  bold 
blue  between  the  green  or  bro^vn  surface  of  the  land, 
with  an  effect  so  bizarre  as  to  resemble  a  flat,  cubist 
painting ! 

Sometimes  the  waters  vdnd  here  and  there  in  ir- 
regular fashion,  resembling  a  collection  of  estuaries 
set  wdth  numerous  low  islands.  Sometimes  they 
stretch  unbrokenly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry.    As 
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a  result  the  horizon  seems  mystic  and  unreal.  There 
are  times  when  across  the  sky-line  stretches  a  band 
of  bro^vn ;  at  others  the  extremity  is  green,  and  again 
it  may  be  that  the  edge  of  the  world  is  sparkling 
blue — a  shining  band  beneath  the  softer  azure  of  the 
sky. 

Even  in  the  foreground  the  effect  is  somewhat 
similar.  The  three  tints  form  a  mystic  pattern 
which  ^vinds  in  and  out,  and  changes  its  design  ap- 
parently ^^'ithout  end.  Here  and  there  a  monte 
stands  out  boldly  in  its  clear  wall  of  dark  green, 
sometimes  looking  for  all  the  world  like  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  blue  waters,  although,  of  course, 
it  pricks  up  from  some  im'isible  shore  beyond. 

The  Guamini  Lakes  are  curious  in  more  than  their 
appearance.  One  never  knows  what  the  consistency 
of  the  waters  of  each  may  turn  out.  Some  are 
brackish,  others  intensely  salt,  while  yet  others  are 
made  up  of  fresh  water.  On  the  banks  of  these  last 
are  groups  of  small  fishermen's  huts,  the  nets 
spread  out  to  dry  on  poles  before  them,  and  the  fish- 
ing boats  themselves  lying  by  twos  and  threes  along 
the  flat  shore.  For  many  of  these  stretches  of  water 
are  well-stocked  with  the  pejerrey  fish,  and  the  in- 
dustry carried  on  here  assists  in  supplying  the  great 
market  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Everywhere  are  birds.  There  are  flocks  of  gulls, 
and  companies  of  flamingoes,  with  their  long  legs 
pricking  out  of  the  water  like  stilts,  and  their  rosy 
plumage  above  suggesting  a  spray  of  pink  blossoms 
on  their  stalks.  But  above  all  there  is  the  duck, 
and  the  many  divers.     Duck  everywhere,  in  tens,  in 
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hundreds,  and  in  thousands.  When,  startled,  they 
rise  in  flight,  the  water  is  fanned  white,  sometimes 
for  hundreds  of  yards. 

There  are  many  things  which  seem  strange  and 
unreal  about  the  Guamini  Lakes,  sometimes  quite 
minor  affairs.  Thus,  you  may  see  the  telegraph 
posts  drawing  their  long  lines  from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon quite  indifferent  to  the  country  on  which  they 
rest,  standing  up  sturdily  from  out  of  the  water  as 
well  as  from  the  dry  land.  One  who  saw  them  for 
the  first  time  might  be  tempted  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon as  a  bold  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neers. But  the  actual  truth  is  that  the  w^ater  from 
which  they  emerge  was  dry  land  as  late  as  1919. 
In  this  year  some  tremendous  floods  increased  the 
watery  surface  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  re- 
markable part  of  the  affair  is  that  the  area  of  the 
lakes  has  tended  to  increase  ever  since. 

This  is  evident  from  the  railway  line  itself,  for 
here  and  there  the  train  smngs  onwards  on  rails 
which  are  all  but  lapped  by  the  waters.  At  such 
times,  save  for  the  unaquatic  motion,  one  might  im- 
agine it  a  ship,  that  is  to  say,  if  one  judged  by 
merely  looking  out  of  the  mndow. 

Flat  lands  are  seldom  endowed  with  mystery,  but 
if  ever  plains  were  mysterious,  they  are  these.  It 
is  a  land — or  a  water — where  reality  seems  a  mirage, 
and  where  the  mirage  itself  is  more  than  ever  pro- 
lific of  glamour  and  soft  deceit. 

Situated  in  the  south  western  outskirts  of  the 
Guamini  Lake  district  is  Lake  Epecuen.  Lake  Epe- 
cuen  is  a  distinctlv  notable  sheet  of  water,  and  de- 
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serves  considerably  more  than  a  passing  reference. 
It  is  a  place  of  cure  and  healing,  and,  as  such,  is 
becoming  of  great  interest  to  large  numbers  of  Ar- 
gentines. It  is  true  that,  from  this  point  of  view, 
Lake  Epecuen  is  brand-new.  In  fact,  its  merits 
have  only  been  discovered  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  But  it  has  already  bred  a  great  number  of 
enthusiasts  in  the  shape  of  doctors,  scientists,  and, 
incidentally,  the  visitors  whose  presence  is  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  efforts  of  the  former  two  bodies. 

The  significance  of  Lake  Epecuen  may  be  gathered 
from  the  great  heaps  of  salt  which  lie  in  white 
mounds  along  its  shore.  The  waters  of  Lake  Epe- 
cuen, in  short,  are  salt — to  a  point  of  virtue.  They 
are  infinitely  salter  than  those  of  the  ocean.  In 
short,  where  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  are  held, — at 
least,  so  they  say  at  Epecuen — ^o  contain  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  salt,  those  in  the  inland  lake  con- 
tain— so  the  enthusiastic  Epecuenist  asserts — no  less 
than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  this  admirable  in- 
gredient. 

To  get  to  Lake  Epecuen  one  alights  from  the  train 
at  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Carhue,  and,  needless 
to  say,  proceeds  by  motor  to  the  spot. 

From  the  merely  picturesque  point  of  view  there 
are  more  beautiful  lakes  than  Epecuen.  Its  shores 
are  pleasant  enough,  and  parts  of  these  are  suffi- 
ciently undulating  on  the  western  side  to  be  called 
hilly;  thus,  in  this  respect,  it  differs  entirely  from 
its  sister  lakes  in  the  north-east.  It  is  the  waters 
themselves,  as  I  have  said,  which  are  of  the  chief  in- 
terest.    At  various  points  along  the  lake  there  are 
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bathing  spots  and  stages  jutting  out  into  the  waters; 
and  there  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  you  may  observe 
bathers  of  both  sexes  attired  just  as  for  a  sea  bathe, 
prancing  sedately  along  the  shore  itself  until  they 
enter  the  healing  waters,  in  which,  by  the  way,  it 
is  held  that  a  certain  amount  of  radium  exists. 

Lake  Epecuen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  undoubt- 
edly supply  most  excellent  material  for  a  Picture 
Palace.  You  may  see  bathers  in  its  waters  in  at- 
titudes which  no  ordinary  liquid  Avill  permit.  Thus, 
you  may  see  an  elderly  lady  floating  adiposely  on 
the  surface,  her  head  and  shoulders  protruding  far 
out  of  the  lake.  Any  swimmer  mil  understand  the 
strangeness  of  this,  which  is,  of  course,  solely  due 
to  the  buoyancy  of  the  fluid. 

In  fact,  it  appears  impossible  for  anybody  to  sink 
in  the  waters  of  Epecuen,  and  one  enthusiastic  bath- 
ing resort  proprietor — whose  opinion,  perhaps,  may 
be  regarded  as  being  slightly  biased — has  a  thrill- 
ing story  on  this  point.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  when 
one  of  the  bathers  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
knowledge  of  swimming  was  floating  serenely  on  the 
sofa-like  surface,  a  violent  gale,  such  as  occasionally 
infests  the  Argentine  campo,  sprang  up.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  unfortunate  man  was  blown  farther  and 
farther  away  from  shore  until  he  was  practically 
lost  to  sight.  Had  not  a  boat  set  out  and  rescued 
him  from  Ms  unpleasant  if  unprecarious  situation, 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  he  might  still  be  float- 
ing there! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  half  that  is  claimed  for 
Epecuen  be  proved  accurate  it  will  rank  as  one  of 
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the  most  notable  bathing  places  in  the  world.  There 
are  tales  which  approach  the  miraculous,  and  even 
at  a  time  when  we  were  on  the  spot  we  were  told  of 
a  boy  who  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  speech- 
less and  paralyzed,  and  who  was  even  then  living  at 
a  hotel  in  the  nearest  town,  Carhue,  completely  agile 
of  limb  and  babbling  wisdom  with  his  tongue.  Time 
did  not  permit  us  seeing  this  prodigy  for  ourselves. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Carhue  were  very  deeply  in 
earnest  over  the  matter. 

Lake  Epecuen,  too,  has  its  purely  industrial  side. 
A  factory  producing  chemical  and  medicinal  salts 
has  now  been  opened  on  its  banks.  From  this  point 
a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  already  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Curiously  enough,  the  gulls  seem  to  abound  on 
Lake  Epecuen  quite  as  freely  as  they  do  on  the 
neighbouring  lakes.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  fish  it  must  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  on  their 
part,  since  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  living  creature  flourishing  in  these  strangely 
salted  waters. 

From  Carhue  to  Bahia  Blanca  is  but  a  short 
stretch.  Bahia  Blanca  itself  is  a  well  built  and 
modern  town  with  fine  avenues  and  most  spacious 
public  gardens.  Incidentally,  it  also  possesses  a 
number  of  good  shops  and  at  least  one  good  hotel. 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  here  is  distinctly  bracing, 
although  the  place  from  time  to  time  is  visited  by 
heat  waves  of  considerable  intensity. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Bahia  Blanca  is 
dust.    It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  quite 
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a  fair  specimen  of  a  dust  storm  even  in  the  town 
itself.  The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  of  a 
peculiarly  sandy  character,  and  was  formerly  no- 
torious for  dust  storms  of  the  most  formidable  na- 
ture. These  have  now  been,  to  a  large  extent,  done 
away  mth  by  the  numerous  plantations  which  in- 
crease the  amenities  of  the  spot.  One  of  the  chief 
growi;hs  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  tamarisk, 
which  attains  to  a  great  height  here,  and  the  plan- 
tations of  which  almost  resemble  stretches  of  regular 
woodland. 

Tamarisk  now  abounds  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  not  only  by  the  sea 
coast,  but  also  well  inland.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  this  most  useful  shrub  was  first  brought 
to  Bahia  Blanca,  its  original  Argentine  home,  from 
Australia  by  a  British  sea  captain  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  At  the  time  there  were  only  three 
Englislnnen  resident  in  Bahia  Blanca,  and  these, 
realising  the  value  of  the  tree,  used  to  spend  their 
Sundays  sticking  tamarisk  twigs  into  the  sandy  soil 
in  order  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  monte  to 
give  their  houses  and  grounds  a  welcome  shade, 
which,  until  then,  had  been  entirely  unknown. 

Inland  from  Bahia  Blanca  are  now  some  timber- 
grown  districts  which  contrast  most  strangely  with 
the  bare  campo.  They  represent  islands  of  green, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  shade  trees  here  alternating 
mth  fruit  plantations  of  all  kinds.  The  aspect  of 
some  of  these  affords  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
almost  unbroken  horizon  which  obtains  in  this  par- 
ticular neighbourliood. 
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Proceeding  southwards  from  Bahia  Blanca,  one 
enters  into  an  entirely  different  country.  This  is 
a  land  not  only  of  sand  dunes,  but  of  grass  dunes 
as  well.  That  is  to  say,  these  great  green  mounds, 
although  covered  with  a  light  curtain  of  verdure,  re- 
tain every  eddy  and  every  indentation  of  their  orig- 
inal wind-swept  surface.  They  are  curious  objects, 
these  piles  of  light  sand,  anchored,  it  seems  unmll- 
ingly,  b}^  this  thin  covering  of  grass.  Most  curi- 
ous of  all  are  those  spots  where  the  grass  dunes 
and  the  brilliant  yellow  and  white  dunes  of  pure  sand 
rise  side  by  side.  The  contrast  between  the  green 
of  the  one  and  the  glowing  bareness  of  the  other  is 
peculiarly  striking,  most  especially  in  one  spot  where 
two  valleys  of  green  dunes  are  each  closed  in  by 
the  shimmering  folds  of  the  bare  sand  hills. 

A  feature  of  many  parts  of  the  camp,  which  also 
obtains  near  Bahia  Blanca  is  the  occasional  wide 
stretch  of  the  wild  olive  plant,  which  in  the  distance 
resembles  sheaves  of  grass  and  shimmers  exactly 
like  oxidised  silver  beneath  the  brilliant  sun.  The 
growth  varies  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and 
is  frequently  sown  in  order  to  hold  together  sandy 
soil. 

The  way  now  leads  down  towards  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, and  very  soon  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
begins  to  alter.  If  one  looks  more  closely  into 
this  southern  vegetation,  one  is  struck  by  its  thorny 
and  hardy  nature.  All  the  growths  here  are,  in  a 
sense,  hard.  They  lack  the  graceful  curves  and 
rounded  leaves  of  the  watered  neighbourhoods. 
There  are  curious  low  trees  known  by  the  name  of 
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chafiar  with  bright  green  stems,  and  the  piquillin 
with  its  red  berries.  There  is  the  green  shrub  of 
the  chilca,  and  where  this  grows  one  may  take 
it  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  country  has  been 
under  flood.  Moreover,  there  is  the  cardo  ruso,  a 
lowly,  prickly  plant,  which,  from  the  distance,  has 
much  the  appearance  of  heather,  and  there  are  a 
variety  of  similar  growths  beyond. 

These  neighbourhoods  are  all  known  as  desert 
lands,  and  so,  of  course,  in  a  sense,  they  are.  But 
it  is  not  the  desert  of  Egypt  and  the  east,  with  its 
waves  and  ripples  of  bare  sand.  Here  there  is  vege- 
tation, although  stunted,  almost  everywhere,  But 
it  is  a  hostile  vegetation  that  repels,  and  tears  and 
wounds.  One  wonders  whj'^  these  growths  have 
troubled  to  put  on  so  much  defensive  armour  where 
so  fe\v  indigenous  animals  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood capable  of  doing  them  harm. 

The  Rio  Colorado  in  many  respects  resembles  the 
Rio  Negro.  That  is  to  say  it  runs  through  a  belt 
of  verdure  created  by  its  own  waters,  which  latter 
possess  a  red  tinge  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 
But,  in  one  respect,  the  red  river  differs  entirely 
from  the  black.  Comparatively  recently  it  met  with 
an  accident  which  altered  the  entire  course  of  its 
stream.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  bursting  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Urre  Lauquen,  which  a  few  years 
ago  leapt  through  its  banks,  and  a  torrent  of  water 
estimated  at  27,000,000,000  cubic  metres  descended 
in  an  overwhelming  rush  to  the  east.  Incidentally 
this  caused  the  foundering  of  a  train,  whose  pas- 
sengers,  including    some   English   engineers,    only 
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saved  themselves  with  some  difficulty,  and  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  a  temporary  island  for 
some  time  before  being  rescued. 

Another  and  more  permanent  result  of  this  was 
that  for  a  part  of  its  course  the  Rio  Colorado  became 
di\dded  into  two.  Both  streams  now  run  mthin  a 
few  miles  of  each  other,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  simple 
matter  to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old.  The 
new  has  not  yet  clothed  its  banks  to  any  extent,  and 
the  country  through  which  it  runs  is  still  compara- 
tively bare.  The  old  stream,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though its  waters  have  sunk  to  about  the  half  of 
their  original  depth,  is  covered  with  pleasant  ver- 
dure. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rio  Colorado  the 
most  astonishing  effects  of  irrigation  are  visible. 
Parts  of  the  country  are  now  quite  densely  wooded, 
and  one  meets  Avith  enormous  groves  of  lofty  and 
imposing  poplars  which  were  planted  as  saplings 
as  recently  as  1912 !  In  between  these  are  fields  of 
alfalfa,  and  occasional  fruit  plantations. 

South  of  the  Rio  Colorado  one  enters  again  into 
a  country  which  is  largely  of  the  desert  character. 
The  countryside  has  become  very  lonely  now,  and 
the  hamlets  about  the  small  stations  grow  increas- 
ingly modest  in  size.  It  is  a  country  of  many  sheep, 
but  few  shepherds,  an  undulating  land  of  grey- 
green  shrub  awaiting  the  development  wliich  one  day 
will  occur.  And  so  to  the  station  of  Stroeder,  which 
represented  railhead  at  that  time.  In  the  station 
yard  waited  a  number  of  motor  cars  prepared  to 
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continue  the  journey  to  the  town  of  Carmen  de  Pata- 
gones. 

The  trip  from  Stroeder  to  Carmen  de  Patagones, 
although  undertaken  in  the  year  1921  was,  in  a 
sense,  historical !  Since  I  do  not  suppose  that  many 
persons  trouble  to  undertake  this  now  that  the  rail- 
way has  in  the  interval  stretched  out  its  iron  lines, 
and  spanned  the  distance  between  the  two. 

But,  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  journey 
by  motor  had  become  an  accepted  fact.  Cars, 
heavily  hung  with  spare  tires,  would  haunt  the 
station  at  Stroeder,  and  would  embark  on  their 
distinctly  feverish  career  to  the  to"\\^l  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  NegTo.  There  were  two  or  three  halts 
on  the  way,  each  at  a  pulperia,  a  lonely  store  whose 
heavily  barred  windows  and  counter  were  eloquent 
of  the  precautions  once  necessary  in  the  district. 

But,  what  times  are  these!  The  pulpero  is  still 
there,  looking  much  as  the  pupero  has  looked  for 
generations,  and  his  family  swarm  about  him  in 
quite  the  time-honoured  fashion.  There  are  skins 
drying  on  the  walls,  and  a  couple  of  gauchos  are 
seated  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree  drawing  in 
yerba  mate  in  exactly  the  fashion  in  which  that  in- 
vigorating concoction  has  been  taken  since  the  days 
of  the  early  Spanish  rule.  There  is  a  bright  yellow 
horse  and  a  bay,  and  a  grey,  munching  at  some 
scanty  herbage.  There  are  five  or  six  dogs,  coated 
in  similar  tints,  the  majority  of  whom,  reclining  in 
the  dust,  are  fanning  their  bodies  leisurely  with 
their  hind  legs. 
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All  this  is  in  the  picture  that  one  has  kno^^^l. 
Then  comes  the  clash  of  periods.  Two  small  boys 
come  running  out — with  petrol  tins!  And,  as  if  to 
the  manner  born,  in  a  most  matter  of  fact  way  they 
hand  them  to  the  chauffeurs.  Now,  what  would  an 
old  time  gaueho  have  said  to  this? 

These  and  the  motor  cars  are  the  only  things 
which  suggest  a  quite  modern  day.  But  they  are  all 
sufl&cient. 

Then  on  again  through  the  sand  which  spurts  up 
like  w^ater,  and  through  the  grey  scrub  which,  from 
time  to  time,  slaps  viciously  against  the  sides  of 
the  car.  Here  and  there,  but  at  long  intervals,  a 
startled  sheep  darts  away,  and  crashes  through  the 
thorny  undergrowth.  The  bird  life  is  comparatively 
scarce  here.  The  only  winged  creatures  met  with 
in  any  abundance  are  the  copetoues.  In  appear- 
ance this  bird  resembles  a  crested  guinea  hen,  and 
it  is  decidedly  a  most  sluggish  creature.  More  than 
once  one  of  them  flaps  lazily  away,  only  just  in  time 
to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  car. 

Then  there  is  a  halt.  A  whole  covey  of  these 
has  appeared  ahead  and  the  colonel,  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  party,  is  about  to  slay  a  brace 
or  two  of  them.  The  birds  rise  ^vith  more  activity 
than  usual — and  fly  away  in  complete  safety,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  little  sharp  click.  It  appears 
that  the  gun  had  been  inadvertently  set  at  safety, 
hence  the  escape  of  the  birds.  But,  as  half  a  dozen 
of  their  fellows  fall  \ictims  a  minute  or  two  later 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  particular  tribe  has  gained 
much  from  the  transaction. 
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As  the  convoy  of  cars  proceeds,  the  com- 
petition grows  keener  to  avoid  being  the  last.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  first  to  open  the  various  gates 
through  which  one  passes,  and  of  the  last  to  close 
them.  The  perfect  position  is  somewhere  midway 
in  the  procession.  But  it  is  not  ahvays  possible  to 
maintain  tliis.  And,  once  the  hindmost,  it  is  even 
more  diflficult  to  overtake  any  of  the  rest. 

At  length  there  appear  patches  and  clumps  of  real 
verdure  on  the  horizon.  Carmen  de  Patagoues  is 
near  at  hand.  One  emerges  from  the  track  among 
the  scrub  on  to  a  wide  main  road,  fenced  and  planted 
with  trees  on  either  side.  Alas !  it  is  inches  thick 
in  dust,  and  a  fairlj'  strong  breeze  has  set  in.  One 
plunges  on  through  a  rapidly  moving  atmosphere 
of  a  light  and  solid  brown  w^hich  bites  and  stings 
and  blows  without  mercy  into  every  crevice  of  one 's 
face  and  clothes. 

By  the  time  that  the  town  itself  has  been  reached 
cars  and  passengers  all  show  out  dully  in  the  same 
brown  tint.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter,  are 
there  not  baths?  And  cooling  beverages  at  the 
hotel  in  Patagones?  And  is  there  not  a  lunch  to 
follow  at  which  the  local  magnates  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  project  of  the  railway  line  which 
is  to  serve  them,  and  w^hich  will  bring  them  within 
direct  railway  communication  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  Republic — and  the  feat  has  now  already  been 
accomplished. 

Carmen  de  Patagones  is  a  sufficiently  picturesque 
town  nestling  on  the  harranca  by  the  side  of  the 
Rio  Negro.     It  has  most  of  the  modem  urban  im- 
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provements,  to  say  nothing  of  ranks  of  taxi-cabs, 
which  line  its  streets.  Not  a  bad  performance  in 
enterprise,  this,  considering  the  distance  of  the  town 
from  the  main  centres  of  the  Eepublic. 

Then  on  the  river,  and  one  throbs  by  motor 
launch,  along  the  stream  which  pours  itself  tran- 
quilly between  its  banks,  comparatively  bare  and 
broken  on  the  northern  side,  well  timbered  and  or- 
chard-covered to  the  south. 

Iieturning,  one  lands  at  the  town  of  Viedma, 
which  lies  exactly  opposite  Carmen  de  Patagones. 
Viedma  does  not  fail  to  let  its  ^^isitors  know  that  it 
is  a  capital  town — of  the  territory  of  Eio  Negro — 
as  compared  ^vith  the  lesser  importance  in  this  re- 
spect of  its  opposite  neighbour.  Should  one  board 
one  of  the  motor  boats  which  continually  fern^  be- 
tween the  two,  the  distinction  will  soon  be  evident. 
The  landing  stage  at  Carmen  de  Patagones  is  in- 
significant. In  fact,  a  mere  wooden  gangway 
stretching  out  modestly  into  the  river.  Viedma,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  provided  with  an  imposing  stone 
pier  flanked  by  gardens,  trees  and  statues,  the  whole 
being  thoughtfully  provided  rvdth  a  number  of  seats 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  the  population  of  Carmen  de  Pata- 
gones, being  nine  thousand,  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  its  rival.  Carmen  de  Patagones,  in  fact,  may 
be  classed  as  a  particularly  progressive  to^vn.  To 
say  nothing  of  its  rows  of  motor-cars,  it  is  weU  pro- 
vided with  good  buildings — (which  is  perhaps  more 
important!),  and  it  possesses  a  good  hostelry  in 
the  hotel  Siglo  Viente. 
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On  the  outskirts  of  Carmen  de  Patagones  is  an 
experimental  agricultural  and  fruit  station  which 
affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  benefits  of 
irrigation  and  the  enterprise  which  has  gone  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  this  place.  Although  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  the  timber  here  has 
attained  to  amazing  proportions.  There  are  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  acres  planted  with  every  kind  of 
vegetable  and  fruit,  with  results  that  frequently 
are  quite  extraordinarily  successful.  This  being  an 
apple  country,  many  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  to 
be  met  with  here,  and  the  flavour  of  many  of  the 
qualities  is  excellent.  In  short,  the  establishment 
may  be  considered  a  model  one. 

The  River  Negro  itself  is  worthy  of  remark.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carmen  de  Patagones,  it  is  a 
picturesque  stream  thickly  bordered  by  ^\dllows,  pop- 
lars and  fruit  trees  on  the  southern  side,  but  com- 
paratively bare  of  vegetation  on  its  northern  bank, 
which  is  far  bolder  and  more  rugged  than  the  south- 
ern. 

Up  to  this  point  the  river  will  carry  vessels  of 
eight  hundred  tons,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a 
comparatively  regular  steamer  service  between  Car- 
men de  Patagones  and  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  will  be  revived  in  the  near  future,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  service  is  in  abeyance. 

In  connection  Avith  this,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  a  somewhat  awkward  obstacle  to  navi- 
gation in  the  rocky  bar  of  the  river.  If  the  weather 
be  threatening,  it  is  necessary  for  vessels  which 
have  intended  to  enter  the  river  to  abandon  the  spot 
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and  make  for  the  shelter  of  an  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  island,  by  the  way,  possesses  a  dis- 
tinct peculiarity,  since  it  continually  tends  to  shift 
its  position  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  shore. 
"Were  this  movement  to  be  undertaken  on  a  more 
rapid  scale,  undoubtedly  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gators would  be  considerably  increased! 

Having  finished  \\iih.  this  part  of  southern  Argen- 
tina, let  us  take  a  cursory  glimpse  of  quite  another 
journey,  the  westward  way  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
the  Chilian  frontier,  wliich  has,  as  its  chief  charac- 
teristic this  barrier  of  the  Andes. 

No  doubt  the  Andes  serve  a  useful  purpose.  This 
lofty  chain,  for  one  thing,  thoughtfully  sends  down 
irrigating  streams  into  the  garden  of  Mendoza,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  spots  to  the  eastward  of  its 
range.  On  the  other  hand,  Mendoza  would  need  no 
irrigation  but  for  the  presence  of  these  very  Andes. 
Therefore  there  is  no  acquirement  of  \drtue  in  this. 

Again,  the  Cordillera  pro\^des  much  grandiose 
scenery,  but  one  has  to  climb  so  high  and  so  long  in 
order  to  survey  it  that,  here  again,  there  is  no  gift- 
horse  to  look  in  the  mouth.  All  this,  of  course,  has 
reference  to  the  route  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  Pacific.  In  these  particular  latitudes  the  Cor- 
dillera even  offers  up  a  lake  to  the  traveller — that 
of  the  Inca — a  sheet  of  water  lying  at  a  height 
of  almost  ten  thousand  feet,  but  infinitely  below  the 
snowy  point  of  Aconcagua,  wliich  shines  distantly 
aloft  against  the  sky.  But  even  here  this  mighty 
chain  is  niggardly.  The  glassy  surface  of  the  lake 
is  a  marvellous  mirror  reflecting  every  detail   of 
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the  mountains  above  it,  but  the  water  is  too  cold 
to  bathe !  It  is,  in  short,  a  mere  spectacle,  as  waste- 
ful as  the  mountains  themselves,  whose  soil  spends 
so  much  of  its  time  crumbling  down  into  the  valleys 
to  the  annoyance  of  railway  engineers  and  boards 
of  directors ! 

After  all,  one  must  give  the  Andes  credit  for  its 
minerals,  but  for  veiy  little  beyond.  It  is  an  an- 
noyance on  quite  the  largest  scale,  and  many  are  the 
travellers  who  find  themselves  regretting  its  prod- 
igal existence.  But  this  sentence  should  be  in  the 
past  rather  than  the  present.  There  was  a  time — 
scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — 
when  a  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso 
was  an  affair  which  was  anticipated  with  anxiety  and 
undertaken  with  acute  discomfort. 

At  a  considerably  remoter  period  even  the  first 
part  of  the  journey  westward  from  Buenos  Aires 
was  no  trifle  in  the  way  of  travel.  A  thudding  along 
through  ceaseless  dust,  or  a  squelching  through 
interminable  mud  for  a  week  or  two  on  end  would 
see  the  completion  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  it 
might  not  have  been  ended  without  its  adventures. 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  there  were  periods  of 
the  year  when  a  sharp  look-out  had  to  be  kept  by 
those  on  the  road.  This  was  at  the  season  when  the 
giant  thistles  rose  in  their  forests,  capped  by  a  sea 
of  hea\y  mauve  flowers.  Were  there  any  despera- 
does afoot — or  rather  on  horseback — it  was  then 
that  they  would  act ;  and  of  the  small  party  of  riders, 
or  of  travellers  in  the  camp  coach,  none  knew  when 
sinister   eyes   might   not   be   peering   through   the 
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jungle  of  thistles  watching  the  moment  for  a  sudden 
attack,  and  for  the  robbery,  if  not  worse,  of  the 
small  party. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  physical  point  of  view, 
this  was,  of  course,  by  far  the  easiest  part  of  the 
journey.  The  climb  from  Mendoza  upwards,  if  not 
conducted  in  the  few  absolutely  favourable  months 
of  the  year,  was  never  devoid  of  its  perils.  The 
greatest  of  these  was  not  the  road  along  the  preci- 
pices and  abysses  of  the  range.  Those  in  them- 
selves were  sufficient,  for  the  road  continued  only 
so  long  as  nature  permitted,  and  was  swept  away 
in  parts  whenever  it  found  itself  in  the  way  of  a 
landslip  or  too  swollen  a  river — a  process,  by  the 
way,  which  still  has  the  audacity  to  continue  in  spite 
of  progress  and  of  the  twentieth  century!  The 
greatest  peril  of  all  was  snow,  and,  once  caught  in 
the  high  altitudes,  the  traveller  had  no  option  but 
to  make  for  the  nearest  shelter-hut  and  to  linger 
miserably  beneath  its  stone  dome.  On  the  other 
hand,  did  he  fail  to  find  it,  there  was  only  one  end, 
and  his  body  might,  or  might  not,  be  found  months 
later  when  the  melting  snows  exposed  again  the 
barren  rock  of  the  spot. 

Now,  the  train  lopes  along  the  plains,  fearful 
of  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  strike  outburst, 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  hands — the  chances  of 
which,  fortunately,  seem  becoming  notably  rarer — 
past  leagues  of  corn  and  standing  maize,  oceans  of 
lower  alfalfa,  sky-blue  patches  of  linseed,  armies  of 
browsing  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  sheaves  of  pump 
shafts,  and  innumerable  patches  of  monte — there  is 
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scarcely  any  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  landscape 
all  the  way.  A  lagoon  or  two,  an  occasional  mirage 
that  perhaps  stretches  across  the  horizon  as  a  fairy- 
like, island-dotted  lake.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
break  the  variety.  It  comprises  league  upon  league 
of  riches,  sprouting  from  the  earth  from  horizon  to 
horizon. 

In  fact,  nothing  remains  to  be  said  concerning 
the  journey  to-day  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza! 

Beyond  this  point,  perhaps  nowhere  is  the  prog- 
ress of  Argentina  more  dramatically  illustrated 
than  among  the  passes  of  the  Andes.  Thirty  years 
ago  Puente  del  Inca  was,  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  a  completelj'^  desolate  spot.  Certainly  there 
was  no  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  see  the  famous 
natural  bridge  caused  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
lower  rock  by  water,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip  alone.  None  travelled  that  way  in  those 
da3^s  except  they  whom  duty  or  necessity  called  to 
Chile.  To  them  it  was  merely  a  passing  sight  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  strenuous  journey  which  led  up  to 
the  bare  and  glittering  peaks  and  crevasses  of  the 
Cordillera.  A  figure  or  two  wrapped  up  in  his 
poncho,  a  group  of  goats  and  guanacos,  a  couple  of 
stone  living  huts,  and  now  and  again  the  rounded 
domes  of  the  lonely  mid-Andine  shelters.  Such  was 
all  they  could  expect  to  see  when  on  the  desolation 
of  the  heights. 

The  aspect  of  Puente  del  Inca  to-day  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  large  hotel  spreads  its  wde  buildings 
in  a  most  amazing  fashion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railway.    You  will  see  well  dressed  men  and 
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women  sauntering  along  the  road  by  the  side  of  the 
Mendoza  River,  which,  unaltered  aaid  unalterable, 
still  plunges  down  in  its  yellow  and  grey  cascades, 
foaming,  spuming  and  tearing  with  vicious  vio- 
lence at  its  banks. 

Occasionally  you  may  even  observe  a  riding  party 
• — this,  of  course,  in  summer  time  only — making 
boldly  for  the  Cumbre  itself,  where  the  statue  of 
Christ  still  looms  as  impressive  as  ever,  although 
His  cross  has  been  bent  low  beneath  the  immense 
weight  of  the  snow  which  once  covered  it. 

The  progress  of  this  once  completely  desolate 
region,  moreover,  is  not  confined  to  such  matters  as 
health  resorts.  It  is  amazing  to  watch  how  every 
year  the  little  stretches  of  vegetation  multiply 
themselves  by  the  side  of  the  ^^inding  and  climbing 
railway  line.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  total  area 
of  these  is,  of  course,  quite  insignificant,  but  it  is 
cheering  to  watch  the  spread  of  the  alfalfa  patches, 
and  even  the  new  growth  of  poplar  trees  which  is 
occurring,  thanks  to  the  deviation  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country  here  and  there  of  some  little  chan- 
nels from  the  foaming  and  rushing  Mendoza  River. 
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Aegentina,  ofiQcially  speaking,  possesses  no  less 
than  sixty-five  ports.  But  as  centres  of  commerce 
and  shipping  they  are  not  all  to  be  taken  seriously. 
This  number,  indeed,  includes  hamlets  on  the  great 
river  system,  some  of  which  are  visited,  perhaps,  by 
a  single  steamer  and  a  few  dozens  of  topsail 
steamers  in  the  course  of  the  year — quaint  and  pic- 
turesque little  spots,  nestling  in  the  verdure  on  the 
river  side,  which  become  convulsed  with  excitement 
at  the  unwonted  noise  of  a  steamer's  hoot. 

The  principal  ports  for  ocean-going  steamers  are : 
Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Rosario,  Parana,  Bahia 
Blanca,  and  Santa  Fe.  Each  of  these  is  sufficiently 
interesting  in  its  own  way,  but  the  importance  of  all 
the  rest  is  dwarfed  by  Buenos  Aires,  which  deals 
with  more  than  five  times  as  much  shipping  as  the 
second  port.  La  Plata,  and  almost  twice  as  much  as 
that  of  all  the  five  put  together. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  here.  It  is  certainly  the  most  familiar  sight 
to  every  foreigner  in  the  country,  since  the  spot 
receives  almost  every  soul  who  lands  on  the  Argen- 
tine shore.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  as  a  port  it 
is  a  most  imposing  spot,  with  its  long  lines  of  steam- 
ers pressed  together  bow  to  stern  for  miles,  its 
grain  elevators,  its  forests  of  cranes,  its  numerous 
squadrons  of  puffing  tugs,  and  its  vast  extent  of 
great  warehouses. 

As  a  port,  moreover,  its  sesthetic  aspects  com- 
pare favourably  with  many  others  which  find  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  rivers  instead  of  facing  the 
open  sea — although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  very  little  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  except  its  colour 
at  this  point  which  suggests  that  it  is  not  an  ocean. 
Fortunately  for  Buenos  Aires  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  docks  is  very  little  congested  with  mean  build- 
ings and  in  m,any  places  it  is  flanked  by  public  gar- 
dens, with  the  most  successful  results  so  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned. 

The  port  of  Bahia  Blanca  is  the  most  recent  of 
any  of  the  main  ocean  ports.  It  was  brought  into 
being  in  order  to  tap  the  vast  grain  and  meat  pro- 
ducing districts  of  southern  Buenos  Aires  and  La 
Pampa,  and  is  a  port  which,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  its  growth  has  not 
quite  fulfilled  the  rosiest  expectations,  has  before  it 
an  immense  future. 

Bahia  Blanca  is  actually  constituted  of  two  dis- 
tinct ports  which  lie  close  to  one  another  on  the 
banks  of  the  sea  inlet  which  juts  into  the  coast  at 
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this  point.  These  have  been  founded  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railways 
respectively.  There  is  berthing  accommodation  for 
steamers  drawing  thirty  feet  of  water  at  low  tide, 
and  the  port  is  admirably  fitted  with  every  up-to- 
date  contrivance.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  fishing- 
boat  dock  here,  which  serves  as  an  encouragement 
to  an  industry  which  is  badly  in  need  of  develop- 
ment. The  boats  use  this  space  both  as  an  anchor- 
age and  point  of  discharge. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  port  leaves  something  to  be  desired  from  the 
point  of  view  of  natural  beauty.  Situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  its  dark  and  muddy  banks,  washed 
by  waters  almost  as  dark  and  muddy  as  themselves, 
sprout  very  little  vegetation  with  which  to  relieve 
their  monotony.  The  spot,  and  indeed  the  entire 
neighbourhood,  is  dominated  by  a  pair  of  gigantic 
grain-elevators  which  constitute  a  landmark  to  the 
country  for  a  distance  of  leagues  and  leagues. 

Incidentally,  Bahia  Blanca  is  also  the  naval  base 
of  Argentina.  It  is  at  the  Puerto  Militar  that  the 
Dreadnaughts  of  the  Republic  shelter,  for,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  shallo^\aiess  of  the  River  Plata  has 
not  permitted  them  to  steam  upstream  as  far  as 
Buenos  Aires.  There  is  also  an  extensive  and  well- 
equipped  shore  establishment  connected  with  the 
naval  station. 

Rosario,  on  the  Parana  River,  is  a  port  of  consider- 
able interest  since  it  stands  for  one  of  the  greatest 
wheat-shipping  centres  of  Argentina.  Steamers  of 
very  considerable  size  can  proceed  as  far  as  this 
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point,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  a  very  important 
system  of  railway  lines,  the  to^vn  being  served  by 
three  separate  systems. 

Santa  Fe,  situated  to  the  north  of  Rosario,  repre- 
sents the  utmost  limit  to  which  ocean-going  steam- 
ers can  proceed  up  the  Parana  River.  It  is,  indeed, 
frequently  termed  the  ocean  port  of  Parana,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  which,  situated 
exactly  opposite,  is  unable  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
the  size  which  may  be  berthed  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  port  of  La  Plata  was  established  as  late  as 
1882,  and  is  connected  with  Buenos  Aires  by  both 
rail  and  motor  road.  This  important  centre,  from 
the  nearness  of  its  situation,  in  reality  acts  as  a 
subsidiary  port  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  number,  not  only 
of  cargo  steamers,  but  of  passenger  liners  as  well, 
using  this  spot  as  their  destination  and  point  of 
departure. 

Undoubtedly,  the  nearest  topic  to  ports  is  the 
passenger.  With  regard  to  the  passengers  who  to- 
day sail  out  to  Buenos  Aires  and  elsewhere  in  Ar- 
gentina, a  great  many  changes  have  occurred  during 
the  past  few  years.  These  are  of  very  direct  in- 
terest to  those  who  intend  to  visit  the  southern  Re- 
public. 

Argentina  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  country  to 
enter  as  was  formerly  the  case.  Few  countries  are. 
But  Argentina,  perhaps,  has  adopted  a  more  com- 
plicated system  of  safeguards  than  almost  any  other 
of  the  rest.  In  order  to  enter  her  territory  now 
there  is  much  to  be  done  beyond  the  purchase  of  a 
steamer  ticket.     It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place. 
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to  possess  a  passport  vised  by  an  Argentine  Consul 
in  the  country  from  which  the  traveller  intends  to 
start,  and  a  police  certificate.  Beyond  this  it  is 
essential  to  have  an  identity  card  embellished  with 
finger  prints  and  other  evidence  of  the  kind,  as  well 
as  a  certificate  that  the  passenger  has  been  vacci- 
nated within  a  period  of  seven  years  from  his  date  of 
departure. 

All  this  sounds  very  formidable,  and  is  indeed 
somevrhat  inconvenient,  since  it  applies  to  passen- 
gers of  all  classes.  The  reason  for  these  precautions 
is  that  Argentina  has,  in  the  past,  received  a  number 
of  shocks  concerning-  the  metier  of  the  immigrants 
she  welcomed.  There  was  a  time  when  anarchists 
took  to  flocking  up  the  yellow  waters  of  the  La  Plata 
in  formidable  numbers,  greatly  to  the  flourishing 
of  the  bombing  and  striking  professions.  Hence 
these  regTilations,  which  have  gradually  gro^^^l  more 
and  more  rigid.  No  doubt  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  be  relaxed;  for,  after  all,  the  tourist  ele- 
ment is  to  be  despised  by  no  country,  however  weal- 
thy; and  when  the  time  comes  for  this  to  be  resumed 
in  full  measure  there,  it  is  clear  that  the  continuance 
of  these  regulations  would  affect  it  adversely. 

In  the  meantime  the  Argentine  arg-ues,  rightly 
enough,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  discriminate  in 
these  respects  between  first  class  passengers  and  the 
steerage,  since  a  really  formidable  agitator  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  travelling  in  a  superior  class. 
Of  course,  to  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country  there  are  means  of  evading,  at  all  events  to 
a  certain  extent,  these  measures.    A  shady  character 
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Avould  have  no  particular  difficulty  in  landing  at 
Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  and  in  crossing  from  one 
Republic  to  another  at  some  point  higher  up  the 
Uruguay  River,  for  instance  at  Salto,  in  which  pro- 
vincial centre  there  would  naturally  reign  very  little 
suspicion.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  hint  to  any 
enterprising  Bolshevik !  Indeed,  such  an  enterprise 
would  not  be  altogether  simple  to  one  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  land.  But  it  is  certain,  of 
course,  that  the  Republic  cannot  guard  all  its  fron- 
tiers in  this  strict  fashion,  and  can  only  keep  sharp 
watch  on  its  main  ports,  and  on  those  vessels  which 
carry  important  numbers  of  immigTants  or  all  kinds. 

As  regards  the  shipping  interest,  Argentina  now 
occupies  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  its  local  vessels,  its  ports  are 
served  by  British,  American,  Belgian,  French, 
Italian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Japanese,  German,  Norwe- 
gian, Spanish,  Brazilian  and  Swedish  lines. 

Although  the  process  may  occupy  a  somewhat 
unduly  lengthy  space,  it  may  be  as  well  to  specify  the 
principal  steamship  lines  of  the  various  countries, 
which  ply  between  them  and  Argentina. 

The  British  lines  comprise  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  (which  plies 
principally  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires), 
the  British  and  Argentine  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  Donaldson  South  American  Line,  the  Gulf 
Line,  the  Houlder  Line,  the  Maciver  Line,  the  Nelson 
Line,  and  the  Prince  Line. 

So  far  the  United  States  have  not  fully  developed 
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their  Steamer  Service  to  this  particular  Republic. 
The  principal  lines  interested  being  the  Isthmian 
and  the  Norton  Line. 

The  Brazilian  interests  comprise  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro,  which  runs  a  service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos  Aires.  There  are  also  occasional  Bra- 
zilian steamers  which  ply  up  the  Parana  River  to 
the  Brazilian  ports  up  stream,  making  various  calls 
at  the  Argentine  River  ports  on  the  way. 

The  principal  French  lines  are  the  Chargeurs 
Reunis,  the  Compagnie  de  Navigacion  Sud  Atlan- 
tique,  and  the  Societe  Generale  du  Transports  Mari- 
times  a  Vapeur,  while  the  Belgians  are  content  with 
a  service  principally  of  cargo  managed  by  the  Lloyd 
Royal  Beige. 

The  principal  Dutch  line  is  the  Royal  Holland 
Lloyd,  while  the  Italians  run  some  very  fine  steamers 
through  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  and 
other  lines. 

The  Swedes  are  well  represented  by  the  Johnson 
Line,  the  Spaniards  by  the  Compaiiia  Transatlantica 
de  Vapores  Correos  Espanoles,  and  the  Japanese  by 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steamer  ser\dce  to 
Buenos  Aires  has  mthin  recent  years  become  greatly 
extended  in  range.  Beyond  this,  rapid  progress 
has  been  effected  in  every  way.  For  instance,  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  ago  a  steamer  of  five  thousand 
tons  was  considered  something  of  a  Goliath  in 
Buenos  Aires  port ;  to-day,  the  size  of  the  principal 
liners  approaches  twenty  thousand  tons.  It  is  true 
that  some  years  ago  any  ship  of  this  magnitude 
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would  have  been  unable  to  approach  Buenos  Aires 
owing  to  the  shallow  nature  of  the  channel,  but  con- 
tinuous dredging  has  overcome  what  was  apparently 
an  impossibility,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  some 
future  time  even  larger  vessels  will  be  able  to  make 
their  way  into  the  greatest  port  of  Latin  America. 

The  improvement,  moreover,  has  not  only  been  in 
the  matter  of  quantity.  So  far  as  the  British 
sei'vice  is  concerned,  the  liners  of  the  R.  M.  S.  P. 
must  be  given  their  due  for  a  maximum  of  comfort, 
and  for  a  degree  of  enterprise  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  remark.  Indeed,  the  voyage  to  the  south  through 
some  of  the  calmest  latitudes  in  the  world — if  the 
over-dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay  be  excepted — is  very 
much  akin  to  life  in  a  particularly  bracing  hotel 
ashore. 
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New  livestock  districts — Characteristics  of  the  climate — Chubut 
and  the  Rio  Negro — The  industrial  scope  of  these — Recently  opened- 
up  agricultural  country — The  development  of  the  fruit  industry — 
The  Pampa  Central  as  a  cattle  country — Buenos  Aires — The  great- 
est of  the  Argentine  provinces — San  Luis — The  province  of  Mendoza 
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In  order  to  get  some  true  idea  of  the  riches  of  Ar- 
gentina one  may  take  its  provinces  and  territories 
one  by  one,  dealing,  for  the  time  being,  chiefly  with 
their  products,  and,  incidentally,  with  the  population 
available  to  manipulate  these. 

Beginning  from  the  south,  we  have  the  Territory 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  every  practical  sense  the 
most  insignificant  in  the  republic.  Lying  in  the 
bleak  southern  latitudes — that  of  54.  S.  penetrates 
its  centre — it  is   still  a  district   of  pioneers.    Its 
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population  scarcely  exceeds  three  thousand  souls, 
by  no  means  too  many  for  even  the  small  area 
of  twenty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  kilometres! 
Nevertheless,  it  mil  be  seen  that  a  genuine  start 
has  been  made  in  the  industries  of  these  very  remote 
districts.  For,  in  the  Territory  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  trodden  by  none  save  a  few  savage 
Indians,  there  now  graze  over  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand sheep,  nearly  seven  thousand  cattle,  and  over 
five  thousand  horses.  Incidentally,  the  Territory 
now  owns  about  three  hundred  pigs,  and  has  about 
two  hundred  acres  under  wheat  and  barley.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  area  is  covered  with 
timber,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  some  future  date 
the  timber  industry  here  may  become  sufficiently 
important. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  the  shores  of  the  Ma- 
gellan Straits,  we  arrive  at  the  Territory  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  size  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  being  of  an  area  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
kilometres,  which  is  covered  by  287  kilometres  of 
railway.  Its  population  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  From  the  industrial  point  of  view 
these  regions  are  sufficiently  new.  Nevertheless, 
here  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  live- 
stock industry  is  very  remarkable.  Santa  Cruz 
now  possesses  flocks  of  sheep  which  total  over  four 
million  head,  a  number  which  is  truly  amazing, 
considering  the  short  period  that  the  industry  has 
been  established.    Beyond  this,  it  possesses  about 
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fifty  thousand  head  each  of  both  cattle  and  horses, 
about  a  thousand  pigs,  and  the  same  number  of  goats. 
Santa  Cruz,  indeed,  ^\'ith  its  cool  climate,  rolling 
country,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  natural 
pasture  affords  an  ideal  sheep  country,  although, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  human  comfort  it  pos- 
sesses certain  disadvantages  in  being  one  of  the 
most  wind-swept  districts  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
in  New  Zealand  that  one  may  always  know  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Wellington  from  the  fact  that  he  invariably 
clutches  at  his  hat  when  rounding  a  street  corner, 
wherever  he  may  find  himself !  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  dwellers  in  Santa  Cruz,  save  that  the 
winds  are  still  greater,  and  the  street  corners  infi- 
nitely fewer. 

To  the  north  of  Santa  Cruz  lies  the  Territory  of 
Chubut,  of  slightly  lesser  area,  this  being  242,039 
kilometres,  but  with  a  population  approaching 
40,000  inhabitants.  This  Territory — which  posses- 
ses many  of  the  characteristics  of  Santa  Cruz — is 
also  in  the  main  a  sheep-breeding  one;  possessing 
over  two  millions  of  these  animals.  As  we  proceed  to 
the  north  in  the  Republic,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  numbers  of  cattle  increase  steadily,  there 
being  almost  150,000  of  these  in  Chubut,  as  well 
as  100,000  horses,  nearly  40,000  goats,  and  over 
3,500  pigs.  Here,  for  the  first  time  we  begin  to 
meet  with  cereals  in  quantities  worth  mentioning, 
there  being  about  8,500  hectares  under  wheat,  2,200 
under  oats,  1,600  under  barley,  and  about  11,000 
under  alfalfa.     Chubut,   as   a  matter   of  fact,  ap- 
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proached  from  the  south,  is  the  first  territory  to 
possess  ordinary  gauge  railway  lines,  there  being 
over  three  hundred  kilometres  of  these  completed. 
Chubut,  too,  is  notable  as  being  the  home  of  the 
Welsh  colony,  situated  near  Puerto  Madrjm,  which 
was  founded  in  1865,  and  which  now  numbers  over 
2,000  inhabitants. 

To  the  north  of  Chubut  extends  the  Territory  of 
Rio  Negro.  This  is  the  first  on  the  way  from  the 
south  whose  lands  do  not  extend  completely  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Chilean  frontier.  Al- 
though less  in  area  than  Chubut,  its  population  is 
considerably  greater,  being  about  52,000  inhabitants. 
Of  cereals  it  possesses  much  the  same  area  as  the 
province  immediately  to  the  south,  except  that  in 
alfalfa,  it  can  claim  over  23,000  hectares,  this  being 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  other.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  vineyards  in  considerable 
quantities,  there  being  over  2,000  hectares  of  these, 
while  the  fruit  plantations  attain  to  the  important 
area  of  nearly  7,000  hectares.  In  these  districts, 
it  should  be  said,  the  apple  flourishes,  and  some,  of 
the  specimens  of  this  fruit  produced  in  the  Rio 
Negro  are  of  magnificent  appearance  and  very  fine 
quality.  The  Rio  Negro  again,  is  rather  a  sheep 
than  a  cattle  country.  It  possesses  nearly  three 
million  sheep  and  just  over  80,000  head  of  cattle  and 
170,000  horses.  The  rest  of  its  animal  population 
is  made  up  by  over  5,000  mules,  110,000  goats  and 
9,000  pigs.  The  railway  development  in  Rio  Negro 
has  already  reached  a  certain  importance,  there  being 
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almost  nine  hundred  kilometres  of  line  in  operation, 
and,  with  a  further  extension  contemplated,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  Territory  will  soon  be  well  served 
in  this  respect. 

To  the  north  west  of  Rio  Negro  lies  the  small  in- 
land Territory  of  Neuquen,  which  is  slightly  over 
100,000  kilometres  in  extent.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  33,000  inhabitants,  and  a  length  of  railway 
lines  of  132  kilometres,  being  directly  connected  with 
Bahia  Blanca,  and  by  this  means  with  Buenos  Aires, 
by  rail.  This  district  is  of  particular  interest  from 
the  railway  point  of  view  in  that  it  will  eventually 
very  probably  serve  as  an  additional  link  of  railway 
communication  with  Chile.  The  passes  of  the  Andes 
in  these  latitudes  are  very  much  easier  to  negotiate 
than  those  farther  to  the  north  in  the  province  of 
Mendoza,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  route  will 
eventually  be  engineered  through  this  country  which 
will  serve,  as  a  very  satisfactory  auxiliary  to  the 
one  already  in  existence.  From  the  agricultural 
point  of  view  Neuquen  represents  a  country"  quite 
recently  opened  up.  In  ordinary  cereals  it  produces 
much  the  same  quantity  as  the  Rio  Negro  Territory. 
As  a  fruit  growing  centre  it  is  rapidly  attaining  to 
very  considerable  importance,  and  already  possesses 
over  two  thousand  jSve  hundred  hectares  of  vineyard, 
being,  beyond  this,  notable  for  the  apples  it  produces. 
In  Neuquen  the  importance  of  the  cattle  industry 
approaches  that  of  the  sheep  much  more  closely  than 
in  any  of  the  districts  to  the  south,  the  numbers  of 
cattle    and    sheep   respectively   being   158,000    and 
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8-40,000.  In  addition  to  these  the  Territory  possesses 
about  100,000  horses,  8,500  mules,  4,000  pigs,  and 
the  large  number  of  350,000  goats. 

To  the  east  of  Xeuquen  lies  another  inland  prov- 
ince, that  of  Pampa  Central.  Here,  although  the 
area  is  less  than  150,000  kilometres,  we  arrive  at 
very  different  figures  in  the  way  of  inhabitants  and 
produce.  The  population  of  the  Pampa  Central  is 
over  135,000,  and  it  is  served  by  about  1500  kilo- 
metres of  railway  line.  This  service,  however,  so 
far  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  east  of  the 
province,  which  is  approached  by  quite  a  number 
of  ramifications  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia 
Blanca.  In  the  Pampa  Central  we  have  a  cattle 
country  of  very  considerable  importance,  the  number 
of  these  which  graze  on  its  lands  approaching 
600,000.  It  possesses  also  nearly  2,500,000  sheep, 
almost  400,000  horses,  25,000  mules  and  about  100,- 
000  head  of  goats  and  pigs  respectively.  Its  prod- 
ucts of  cereals  are  of  considerable  importance,  too, 
since  it  contains  over  1,000,000  hectares  of  wheat, 
110,000  hectares  of  oats,  30,000  hectares  of  maize, 
17,000  hectares  of  barley  and  850,000  hectares  of 
alfalfa.  There  are  also  20,000  hectares  under 
rye,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  the 
growth  of  linseed,  the  sky-blue  flower  of  which  in 
its  season  occupies  an  area  of  about  12,000  hec- 
tares. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  is,  in  every  respect,  the 
greatest  province  in  the  Argentine  Republic — that 
of  Buenos  Aires.     The  significance  of  Buenos  Aires 
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as  regards  the  rest  of  the  Republic  will  be  readily- 
understood  when  it  is  explained  that  its  area  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  five  thousand  kilometres,  and 
that  it  has  a  population  which  approaches  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  served  by  13,320  kilometres 
of  railway.  In  the  popular  mind  abroad  Bue- 
nos Aires  is  still  very  largely  confused  with  the 
entire  Argentine  Republic.  That  is  to  say  descrip- 
tions of  this  central  plain  are  apt  to  be  taken  as 
applying  to  all  the  country — in  defiance  of  the  fact 
that  Argentina  possesses  some  gigantic  peaks,  and 
a  great  area  of  densely-wooded  hills  and  valleys  in 
the  north,  to  say  nothing  of  other  salient  physical 
characteristics.  From  the  railway  point  of  view 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  also  of  quite  the 
first  importance,  since  there  is  scarcely  an  Argentine 
system  "which  does  not  radiate  outwards  from  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  Provinces  hold  the  three  greatest  coastal 
ports,  that  of  the  capital,  of  La  Plata,  and  of  Bahia 
Blanca  in  the  far  south  of  the  province.  The  scope 
of  its  productions  is,  of  course,  similarly  wide.  The 
province  has  about  2,500,000  hectares  under  wheat, 
nearly  1,500,000  hectares  under  maize,  almost  one 
million  hectares  under  oats,  85,000  hectares  under 
barley  and  35,000  under  rye,  2,650,000  hectares 
under  alfalfa,  and  216,000  under  linseed.  Beyond 
this  there  are  345,000  hectares  planted  w^th  fruit, 
among  which  the  peach  predominates,  and  there  exist 
further  3,350  hectares  of  vineyard.  In  live  stock, 
too,  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  comes  easily  first, 
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as  the  following  figures,  given  by  the  latest  esti- 
mates, will  show :  9,500,000  cattle,  19,000,000  sheep, 
3,000,000  horses,  30,000  mules,  and  1,550,000 
pigs. 

To  the  west  of  Buenos  Aires  extends  the  province 
of  San  Luis,  wiiieh  has  an  area,  of  over  75,000  kilo- 
metres, a  population  of  122,000  and  a  railway  length 
of  965  kilometres.  This  province  is  principally 
remarkable  for  its  area  under  alfalfa,  which  ap- 
proaches 400,000  hectares.  Bej^ond  this  it  possesses 
85,000  hectares  of  w^heat,  3,500  of  barley,  almost 
10,000  of  maize,  1,300  of  vineyards,  and  10,242 
planted  with  fruit.  In  the  way  of  live  stock  San 
Luis  possesses  660,000  head  of  cattle,  and  almost 
the  same  number  of  sheep,  250,000  horses,  56,000 
mules,  500,000  goats,  and  over  30,000  pigs. 

To  the  west  again  of  San  Luis  we  have  the  prov- 
ince of  Mendoza.  The  area  of  this  approaches 
150,000  kilometres,  while  its  population  amounts  to 
323,000  inhabitants,  who  are  served  by  over  1,200 
kilometres  of  railway  line,  a  system  which  is  likelj'' 
to  be  extended  very  considerably  in  the  near  future. 
In  Mendoza  we  meet  with  a  physical  and  industrial 
situation  which  differs  very  greatly  from  that  of  the 
provinces  to  the  east.  Yery  large  parts  of  this  are 
favoured  with  so  insignificant  a  rainfall  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  irrigation  they  would  be  practically 
sterile.  Hence  its  output  of  cereals  is  not  large, 
that  of  alfalfa,  which  covers  125,000  hectares,  being 
four  times  as  much  as  that  of  any  other.  In  the 
irrigated  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  however, 
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Mendoza  has  a  garden  to  show,  a  garden  of  vines 
and  fruits.  As  regards  grapes,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  seventy  thousand  hectares  under  cultivation, 
and  this  number  tends  to  increase  steadily  as  the 
area  of  irrigation  is  amplified.  This  great  industry 
of  Mendoza  is  now  infinitely  the  most  important  of 
its  kind  in  the  Republic,  and  special  trains  are  em- 
ployed to  take  the  produce  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  to 
almost  every  corner  of  the  Republic.  An  example 
of  the  general  increase  in  this  industry  may  be  given 
by  a  comparison  of  the  year  1895  with  that  of  1914. 
In  1895  the  production  of  Mendoza  wine  amounted 
to  57,410,100  litres.  In  1914  the  output  of  Argen- 
tina increased  to  500,011,042  litres.  It  is  true  that 
these  figures  include  the  other  wine  producing  dis- 
tricts of  the  Republic,  but  since  the  importance  of 
the  Mendoza  grape  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts put  together  by  some  four  hundred  per  cent., 
the  figures  remain  sufficiently  eloquent.  In  all  other 
fruits  too,  as  has  been  said,  the  western  section  of 
the  province  of  Mendoza  is  extremely  productive, 
and  the  sight  of  one  of  the  Mendoza  estates,  the 
vines  trained  in  their  long,  green,  pergola  tunnels, 
in  between  which  rise  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
peaches,  figs,  nectarines,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the 
glowing  produce,  is  a  most  pleasant  one.  Its  cattle 
population  is  over  200,000;  sheep  500,000;  horses 
100,000;  and  mules  40,000. 

To  the  north  of  the  province  of  Mendoza  lies  that 
of  San  Juan,  which,  from  the  physical  point  of  view 
somewhat  resembles  Mendoza.     But,  on  the  whole. 
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the  soil  is  more  sterile,  so  far  as  pasture  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  numbers  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  fail 
to  reach  70,000  while  that  of  the  horses  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fifty  thousand.  The  pro- 
portion of  mules  is  fairly  high  here,  attaining  almost 
to  30,000  and  there  are  about  90,000  goats  and  23,- 
000  pigs.  Here,  too,  alfalfa  represents  the  chief 
cereal,  the  75,000  hectares  which  it  occupies  ex- 
ceeding in  area  that  of  all  the  rest  put  together.  In 
its  irrigated  portions,  however,  the  vineyards  occupy 
22,000  hectares,  while  about  2,500  are  devoted  to 
fruit  growing.  Its  total  area  is  98,000  kilometres, 
population  125,000  and  length  of  railway  lines  360 
kilometres. 

La  Rioja  again,  the  province  to  the  north  and  east 
of  San  Juan,  is  somewhat  similar  in  characteristics. 
Here,  how^ever,  the  number  of  cattle  is  far  greater, 
amounting  to  225,000  head,  while  the  total  of  the 
sheep  reaches  to  almost  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
that  of  the  horses  represents  about  half  of  this.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  about  22,000  mules,  350,- 
000  goats,  and  10,000  pigs.  As  an  agricultural 
province  La  Rioja  is  of  small  account,  possessing 
merely  10,000  hectares  of  alfalfa,  9,000  of  wheat, 
4,000  of  maize,  and  1,000  of  barley.  It  has,  however, 
2,500  hectares  devoted  respectively  to  vineyards  and 
fruit  growing.  La  Rioja,  moreover,  is  a  province 
from  which  considerable  mineral  results  have  been 
expected.  The  Famatina  mines  in  this  district 
have  produced  considerable  quantities  of  silver, 
copper  and  gold,  and  a  good  many  years  ago  the 
government  constructed  a  very  efficient  aerial  rope- 
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way  which  cost  £170,000  in  order  to  connect  the 
mines  with  the  railway  at  Chilicito.  So  far,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  them,  the  Argentine  minerals 
have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  expectations  they  have 
aroused.  The  total  area  of  La  Rioja  is  98,000  kilo- 
metres, and  it  possesses  a  population  of  82,000,  and 
a  railway  length  of  655  kilometres. 

\Having  advanced  sufficiently  far  on  the  west  of 
of  the  Republic,  we  will  now  return  to  its  eastern 
side,  dealing  first  of  all  with  the  two  provinces  to 
the  north  of  Buenos  Aires,  those  of  Entre  Rios  and 
Santa  Fe.  The  province  of  Entre  Rios  is  an  un- 
usually fertile  one.  Its  area  is  almost  76,000  kilo- 
metres, which  is  comparatively  well  served  by  a 
population  of  455,000  inhabitants,  who,  for  their 
part,  have  the  benefit  of  about  1,500  kilometres  of 
railway  lines.  The  greater  part  of  the  Entre  Rios 
land  is  of  a  pleasant,  rolling  character,  and  is  rich, 
both  in  agriculture  and  pasture.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent enough  when  it  is  explained  that  this  province 
grazes  almost  2,500,000  cattle,  4,500,000  sheep,  and 
about  700,000  horses;  while  beyond  these,  it  holds 
about  12,000  mules  and  125,000  pigs.  On  its  agri- 
cultural side  it  demonstrates  a  great  general  produc- 
tiveness, the  figures  of  its  cereals  being  as  follows: 
wheat,  478,000  hectares;  alfalfa,  225,000  hectares; 
oats,  100,000  hectares;  and  maize,  85,000  hectares. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  linseed  producing  districts  of 
Argentina,  no  less  than  220,000  hectares  being  de- 
voted to  this  growth.  Although  its  grapes  are  not 
of  a  very  high  quality,  it  has  1,500  hectares  of  vine- 
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yards,  and  no  less  than  44,000  hectares  devoted  to 
fruit  growing. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  name  of 
Entre  Rios  (''between  rivers")  is  derived  from  the 
situation  of  the  province,  which  lies  between  the 
great  stream  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uiiiguay.  The 
province  is  thus  especially  well  watered;  its  lands 
are  slightly  rolling  and  in  parts  it  is  lightly  tim- 
bered with  natural  growths — these,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  afforestation,  which  has  been  carried 
out  very  extensively  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Republic.  Until  some  years  ago  Entre  Rios  was  cut. 
off  from  railway  communications  with  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Republic  by  the  broad  river  Parana, 
but  a  railway  steam  ferry  now  plies  between  the 
river  ports  of  Ibicuy  and  Zarate,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  province  into  close  touch  with 
the  rest  of  Argentina. 

To  the  west  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and 
extending  far  to  the  north  of  it,  is  situated  that  of 
Santa  Fe.  This  province  has  an  area  of  over  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  kilometres,  a  popu- 
lation of  over  one  million  inhabitants  and  is  served 
by  5,160  kilometres  of  railway.  Santa  Fe  is  of 
marked  importance  both  from  the  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  It  possesses  over  3,300,000 
cattle,  nearly  600,000  sheep,  about  170,000  horses, 
and  530,000  pigs.  As  regards  cereals  the  figures 
are  as  follows:  wheat,  930,000  hectares;  alfalfa, 
1,350,000  hectares;  maize,  1,180,000  hectares;  lin- 
seed, 530,000  hectares;  barley  58,000  hectares  and 
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oats  30,000  hectares ;  while  about  48,000  hectares  are 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  100  hectares  with  vines. 
Santa  Fe  is  an  interesting  province  in  that,  although 
its  southern  districts,  if  more  rolling,  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  central  plains,  its  northern  terri- 
tories, bordering  on  the  Chaco,  tend  to  become 
dotted  with  natural  timber,  and  approach  the  sub- 
tropical in  character.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
meet  with  the  planting  of  sugar,  although  this  is 
only  carried  out  on  a  very  small  scale. 

The  province  of  Cordoba,  which  lies  again  to 
the  west  of  Santa  Fe,  represents  also  an  important 
pastoral  and  agricultural  centre.  Its  area  is  173,- 
000  kilometres,  while  its  population  of  824,000  is 
served  by  about  4,350  kilometres  of  railway.  Of 
live  stock  it  possesses  2,700,000  cattle;  1,500,000 
sheep;  1,300,000  horses;  146,000  mules;  800,000 
goats ;  and  408,000  pigs.  It  has  2,000,000  hectares  of 
wheat;  2,200,000  of  alfalfa;  525,000  hectares  of 
maize;  311,000  hectares  of  linseed;  and  60,000  hec- 
tares each  of  oats  and  barley;  while  about  70,000 
hectares  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  1,200  with 
vines.  Although  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Cordoba  consist  for  the  most  part  of  lightly  rolling 
country,  flecked  here  and  there  by  marshes  and  la- 
goons, the  north  west  of  the  province  is  mountain- 
ous, and  it  is  among  the  Cordoba  hills  that  many  of 
the  more  recent  Argentine  pleasure  resorts  have 
been  established.  Several  of  these  are  situated  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince.    This  is  the  city  of  Cordoba.     It  stands  pic- 
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tiiresquely  as  one  of  the  oldest  toA\iis  in  the  Repub- 
lic, and  is  a  centre  of  learning,  and  the  chief  surviv- 
ing point  of  clerical  influence. 

The  remaining  Argentine  provinces  show  con- 
siderably different  characteristics  from  any  of  those 
which  have  been  previously  described — with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  northern-most  districts  of 
such  territories  as  border  them.  The  broad,  open 
sweeps  of  pasture  stretching  from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon become  far  less  frequent.  It  is  true  that  we  still 
have  to  deal  with  many  lands  which  are  important, 
both  from  the  grazing,  and  the  agricultural  point  of 
vievi-,  but  the  aspect  of  much  of  the  country  is  com- 
pletely different,  gaining,  as  it  does,  infinitely  in  the 
picturesque,  and  becoming  increasingly  garnished 
with  sub-tropical  growths  as  the  northward  way 
is  continued.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  Catamarca, 
which  lies  to  the  northwest  of  Cordoba  and  pos- 
sesses about  95,000  kilometres  of  area;  102,000  in- 
habitants ;  and  is  served  by  634  kilometres  of  rail- 
way, the  amount  of  land  under  cereals  is  compara- 
tively insignificant,  since  it  possesses  no  more  than 
25,000  hectares  of  wheat ;  20,000  hectares  of  alfalfa ; 
18,000  hectares  of  maize,  and  2,600  hectares  of  bar- 
ley. On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  very  fair  area 
of  1,750  hectares  under  vineyards;  5,000  hectares 
under  fruit;  and  150  hectares  planted  with  tobacco. 
Of  live  stock  the  province  possesses  nearly  300,000 
cattle;  188,000  sheep;  18,000  mules;  and  about 
500,000  goats.  This  province  is  mountainous  in 
parts  and  very  freely  timbered,  containing  many 
points  of  great  natural  beauty. 
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To  the  east  of  the  northern  half  of  Catamarca 
lies  the  small,  but  very  fertile  province  of  Tucuman. 
Although  it  possesses  an  area  of  no  more  than 
27,000  kilometres,  its  population  exceeds  350,000; 
and  it  is  served  by  826  kilometres  of  railway.  Tu- 
cuman possesses  a  certain  amount  of  live  stock, 
there  being  370,000  cattle;  135,000  sheep;  115,000 
horses;  and  50,000  mules  within  its  territories. 
But  infinitely  the  most  important  industry  of  the 
province  is  that  of  sugar.  It  represents,  indeed,  the 
great  sugar  centre  of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  from 
this  limited  neighbourhood  that  practically  all  the 
supplies  of  the  Republic  come.  Tucuman  has  no 
less  than  74,000  hectares  of  its  land  under  sugar 
cane,  which  in  this  case,  represents  an  area  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  devoted  to  the  cereals  which 
usually  occupy  far  more  extensive  territories. 
Thus,  in  Tucuman,  the  area  under  maize  is  40,000 
hectares;  and  no  more  than  9,000  hectares  are 
planted  with  alfalfa;  wheat  coming  third  with 
rather  more  than  5,000  hectares.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  scope  of  agriculture  is  unusually  ^mle  here, 
and  we  find  tobacco  and  rice  gro^\^l  in  small  quanti- 
ties, while  some  attempts  at  coffee-planting  have 
been  made. 

In  the  far  larger  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  Tucuman  and  Catamarca, 
the  growths  are  somewhat  similar,  although  we  lack 
here  almost  completely  the  sugar  plantations  which 
represent  so  notable  a  feature  in  Tucuman.  Santi- 
ago del  Estero,  not  withstanding  the  fa^ct  that  it 
has  an  area  of  143,000  kilometres,  possesses  a  popu- 
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lation  of  no  more  than  281,000,  which  is  served  by 
a  length  of  1,493  kilometres  of  railway  line.  In  fact, 
Santiago  del  Estero,  bordering  on  the  Chaco,  is  a 
somewhat  lonely  province.  It  possesses  almost 
800,000  cattle,  and  practically  the  same  number  of 
sheep;  but  the  climate  and  natural  surroundings 
here  do  not  encourage  any  attempts  to  improve 
the  breed  of  these  animals  to  any  important  extent. 
Of  horses,  it  possesses  about  270,000;  and  the  re- 
maining live  stock  is  made  up  of  64,000  mules; 
822,000  goats;  and  100,000  pigs. 

To  the  north  of  the  province  of  Santiago  del 
Estero  lies  that  of  Salta,  the  northern  frontiers 
of  which  march  with  those  of  Bolivia.  Salta  pos- 
sesses an  area  of  125,000  kilometres,  a  population 
of  144,000  inhabitants,  and  a  railway  length  of  466 
kilometres.  Its  grazing  interests  considerably  ex- 
ceed those  of  agriculture,  its  live  stock  figures  being 
as  following:  cattle  650,000;  sheep  340,000;  horses 
110,000;  mules  26,000;  goats  350,000;  pigs  55,000. 
Such  agriculture,  however,  as  it  possesses,  is  varied. 
It  has  an  area  of  50,000  hectares  under  maize; 
30,000  hectares  under  alfalfa;  and  7,500  hectares 
under  wheat.  On  the  other  hand  it  contains  1,700 
hectares  of  tobacco — 1,300  hectares  of  sugar  cane; 
this  growth  in  the  Republic — 1,300  hectares  of  sugar 
over  1,000  hectares  of  vineyard;  400  hectares  of 
rice;  and  about  5,000  hectares  planted  with  fruit 
trees. 

In  the  northwest  of  the  Republic  we  have  now 
only  the  territory  of  Los  Andes,  and  the  province  of 
Jujuy  to  deal  with.     Los  Andes,  as  the  name  im- 
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plies,  is  a  region  fringing  the  Cordillera  and  its 
mountainous  surface  covers  90,000  kilometres,  as  yet 
entirely  innocent  of  a  railway  line,  and  inliabited  by 
no  more  than  2,500  people.  This  remote  province 
has  practically  no  land  whatever  under  cultivation; 
and  even  its  pastoral  industry  is  conducted  on  very 
modest  lines.  Thus,  it  grazes  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  sheep  and  less  than  1,000  cattle,  although 
beyond  these  it  supports  a  certain  amount  of  mules, 
goats,  and  pigs.  Los  Andes  indeed,  lying  on  the 
sparsely  populated  Chilean  frontier  of  these  re- 
gions, is  one  of  the  most  remote  territories  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  province  of  Jujuy — a  name  the  pronunci- 
ation of  which  stands  as  a  pons  asinorum  to  the  ma- 
jority of  newly-arrived  foreigners — stands  in  a  very 
different  categor5\  Although  its  area  of  38,000 
kilometres  is  less  than  half  that  of  Los  Andes,  its 
population  exceeds  81,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
served  by  530  kilometres  of  railway.  Jujuy  is  a 
picturesque,  and  fairly  mountainous  province.  Ly- 
ing on  the  main  road  to  Bolivia,  with  whose  frontier 
its  northern  districts  march,  and  with  national 
railway  communications  which  are  now  extending, 
it  represents  an  important  strategic  point  from 
the  commercial  aspect.  The  figures  concerning  its 
live  stock  are:  cattle  140,000;  sheep  600,000;  horses 
35,000;  mules  8,000;  and  goats  133,000.  Although 
comparatively  small  areas  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture— wheat,  maize,  barley  and  alfalfa  occupying 
less  than  30,000  hectares  between  them — the  variety 
of   grapes   in  this   province   is   very   considerable. 
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About  11,000  hectares  are  under  sugar  cane,  lesser 
quantities  of  other  lands  being  devoted  to  tobacco, 
vines,  and  rice;  while  some  70  hectares  are  planted 
with  coffee. 

Nothing  remains  now  but  the  Territories  of  the 
Chaco  and  Formosa,  the  province  of  Corrientes,  and 
the  territory  of  Misiones  stretching  away  to  the 
east.  The  Chaco,  in  its  own  way,  represents  one 
of  the  most  salient  examples  of  the  progress  of 
Argentina.  The  Territory  is  separated  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Paraguay  River  by  that  of  For- 
mosa. This  separation,  from  the  geographical  point 
of  view,  is  entirely  artificial,  since  all  the  right  bank 
of  the  Paraguay  River  in  these  regions  constitutes 
the  zone  of  the  Chaco,  a  curious  stretch  of  coun- 
try which  extends  to  the  north  to  occupy  large  por- 
tions of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  Twenty  years  ago 
no  European  could  enter  the  land  of  the  Chaco  with 
any  safety,  and  some  of  the  finest  work  of  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society  has  been  achieved  in 
these  dangerous  regions,  in  which  the  Toba,  Len- 
gua,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  wandered  in  com- 
plete savagery,  lying  in  wait  in  their  forest  glades 
to  greet  the  white  intruder  with  flights  of  barbed 
arrows.  The  Chaco,  both  from  the  geographical 
and  anthropological  point  of  view  has  long  re- 
mained one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. It  is  a  spot  of  forest,  swamp  and  legend. 
But,  so  far  as  the  last  is  concerned,  this  is  now  be- 
ing rapidly  dissipated  by  the  railway  lines  which 
have  come  to  penetrate  the  once  mysterious  coun- 
try.   The  great  majority  of  the  Indians  here  have 
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already  become  comparatively  docile,  and,  in  short, 
the  once  dreaded  district  is  gradually  falling  into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  Its  area  is  136,- 
000  kilometres;  its  population  67,000;  and  the 
length  of  its  railways  is  540  kilometres,  a 
total  which  will  very  shortly  be  greatly  exceeded 
on  account  of  the  number  of  light  lines  which  are 
planned.  As  regards  live  stock  the  Chaco  grazes 
477,000  cattle,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  ad- 
dition to  about  30,000  each  of  sheep  and  horses,  2,- 
000  mules,  and  numerous  goats  and  pigs.  In  agri- 
culture alfalfa  occupies  the  chief  place,  but  the  area 
under  this  does  not  exceed  21,000  hectares.  Maize 
occupies  12,000  hectares,  cotton  rather  more  than 
11,000  hectares,  sugar  3,300  hectares,  while,  beyond 
these  there  are  plantations  of  mandioca  and  fruit. 

Formosa,  the  territory  h^ng  between  that  of  the 
Chaco  and  the  Paraguay  River,  is  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  in  products.  It  holds  slightly  less 
cattle,  but  the  remainder  of  the  live  stock  corres- 
ponds very  closelj^  in  numbers  with  that  of  the 
Chaco.  In  agriculture  it  is  of  less  importance. 
Maize,  alfalfa,  sugar,  mandioca,  and  fruit  trees  are 
grown,  but  the  area  occupied  by  these  is  smaller. 

Its  population  is  so  far  insignificant  consisting  of 
no  more  than  25,000  souls,  and  its  railway  length 
scarcely  attains  to  300  kilometres. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  descend  some  degrees  south- 
ward to  the  province  of  Corrientes,  which  juts  out 
to  the  east,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Para- 
guay, and  on  the  south  by  Brazil.  Corrientes  is  an 
important    province,    covering    some    87,000    kilo- 
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metres.  It  has  a  population  of  360,000,  and  a  ra.il- 
■way  length  of  925  kilometres.  Although,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  it  is  situated  rather  too  far  to  the 
north  for  the  breeding  of  superfine  cattle,  its  im- 
portance as  a  pastoral  province  is  very  great.  It 
possesses  some  3,700,000  cattle,  2,500,000  sheep, 
nearly  600,000  horses,  and  about  19,000  mules.  In 
agriculture  its  principal  product  is  maize,  which  oc- 
cupies over  60,000  hectares.  In  cereals  alfalfa 
comes  next  with  a  total  of  21,000  hectares.  Beyond 
this,  it  has  55,000  hectares  of  fruit  planted  land, 
the  principal  product  here  being  oranges,  as  in  the 
remainder  of  these  regions.  Beyond  this  we  see  in 
Corrientes  nearly  8,000  hectares  devoted  to  tobacco, 
this  being  by  far  the  largest  area  given  up  to  this 
product  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  14,000  hectares 
are  under  mandioca,  6,000  under  mani,  1,500  under 
sugar  cane,  and  about  300  under  cotton.  In 
its  geographical  situation  Corrientes  answers 
very  closely  to  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  which  lies 
to  its  south.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  the  Parana  washing  its  western 
boundary,  the  Alto  Parana  its  northern  boundary, 
and  the  Uruguay  its  entire  extent  to  the  east.  Thus, 
since  Corrientes  tends  to  slope  downwards  to  a 
point  to  the  south,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great 
province  is  practically  an  island  of  land  surrounded 
by  great  rivers. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  territory  of  Misiones, 
which  juts  out  beyond  Corrientes  into  Paraguay 
and    Brazil.     Misiones    is    a    comparatively    small 
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province,  containing  no  more  than  30,000  kilometres 
of  area  inhabited  by  a  popuhition  of  57,000,  and 
served  by  a  railway  length  which,  so  far,  does  not 
exceed  60  kilometres.     This  line,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
represents  the  Misiones  section  of  the  railway  which 
connects  Buenos  Aires  with  Asuncion  in  Paraguay. 
The  name  of  Misiones,  of  course,  is  derived  from 
the    circumstance    that    this    particular    territory 
formed  part  of  the  great  Jesuit  missionary  enter- 
prise which  flourished  so  long  here  as  well  as  in 
the  neighboring  region  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil  and 
which  at  one  time,  transformed  all  these  districts  in- 
to a  garden  w^hich  was  subsequently  abandoned  and 
almost  entirely  overrun  by  the  dense  grow^th  of  the 
encroaching  sub-tropical  forests.     In  many  respects 
Misiones   represents   one   of  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  corners   of  Argentina,  the  ruins  of 
many  of  the  old  Jesuit  settlements  still  lurking  amid 
the  dense  foliage  which  nojv  covers  it.     So  far  as 
the  grazing  interest  is  concerned  Misiones  possesses 
about   100,000   cattle,   13,000   sheep,   30,000  horses, 
2,000  mules,  and  a  certain  amount  of  goats  and 
pigs.     The  area  under  agriculture  is  still  compara- 
tively small.     Maize  occupies  the  greatest  part  of 
this,     covering     10,000     hectares.     Wheat,    barley 
and  oats  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  absent.     On 
the  other  hand,  some  considerable  stretches  of  coun- 
try are  given  up  to  rice,  manidoca,  sugar,  tobacco, 
fruit  and  mani.     There  are  now  also   some  4,000 
hectares  planted  with  3^erba  mate,  the  famous  Para- 
guayan tea.     This  was  formerly  collected  merely  in 
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its  wild  state  by  the  Indians  in  the  forest,  but  it  has 
now  been  found  feasible  to  establish  regular  plan- 
tations of  this,  and  the  industry  seems  to  be  meet- 
ing with  a  very  fair  degree  of  success. 
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Commercial  life  in  Buenos  Aires,  needless  to  say 
is  conducted  in  a  completely  modern  fashion.  As 
I  have  more  than  once  remarked  before,  the  once 
famous  atmosphere  of  manana  is  now  all  but  dead. 
It  is  true  that  the  prevalent  air  of  democracy  in- 
fluences office  life  to  the  extent  that  every  employee 
down  to  the  office  boy  may  smoke  his  cigarettes 
when  and  where  he  likes.  But  this,  notwithstanding 
the  anti-nicotine  protagonists,  does  not  seem  to 
effect  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Office  hours  in  Buenos  Aires  are  by  no  means 
short,  although  the  reverse  might  be  thought  from 
the  fact  that  in  February,  1922  a  delegation  of  the 
employees  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina  in 
Buenos  Aires  petitioned  the  Government  to  alter 
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hours  of  work.  These  had  extended  from  12.  a.  m.  to 
4.  p.  m.  But  apparently  this  stretch  was  found  in- 
convenient, for  it  was  the  urgent  desire  of  the  officials 
that  they  should  be  exchanged  for  what  they  con- 
sidered the  more,  reasonable  period  of  from  11. 
a.  m.  to  3.  p.  m.  As  an  hour  is  necessaiy  for  lunch 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  as  many  of  the  Argentines 
themselves  still  continue  to  lunch  at  midday,  it 
might  possibly  enter  the  minds  of  the  ill-natured  that 
there  was  some  deep  significance  in  the  proposed 
alteration — though  I,  myself,  completely  sympathis- 
ing with  legitimate  enterprise  of  this  kind,  would  be 
the  last  to  suggest  it ! 

As  is  the  case  throughout  the  world,  it  is  naturally 
those  countries  whose  currency  has  sunk  abnormally 
low  which  possess  a  distinct  momentary  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  pushing  sales  and  securing  con- 
tracts in  Argentina.  This  phase,  is,  of  course,  an 
ephemeral  one,  for  in  the  end  these  countries  of  low 
currency  must  pay  such  vast  sums  in  their  own  coin 
for  raw  products  as  to  re-establish  the  balance  of 
affairs — if  that  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  other 
means. 

At  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  strange  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  could,  in  view 
of  their  firm  currency,  achieve  anything  at  all  in  the 
way  of  the  exportation  of  their  goods  to  Argentina. 
Nevertheless,  a  certain  movement  continues,  one, 
moreover,  which  is  tending  to  spread  to  greater 
dimensions.  The  entire  situation,  perhaps  is  a  little 
more  complicated  than  it  would  appear  at  the  first 
glimpse.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany,  for  one, 
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suffers  from  two  distinct  disadvantages  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  She  is  unable  to  extend  to  her  Argentine 
customers  that  very  lengthy  credit  which  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  her  trade  before  the  war. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  w^orld's  finance  this, 
in  itself,  constitutes  a  considerable  handicap. 

The  other  factor  is  concerned  with  Gennany 's  own 
internal  economy.  Two  ven^  prominent  Argentines 
who  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  German  factories  have  been  much  impressed 
by  the  system  of  joint  councils  made  up  of  employ- 
ers and  workmen  which  now  operate  the  large  con- 
cerns in  Germany.  Seeing  that  the  workers  appear 
to  have  a  certain  ascendency,  the  result  is  a  rise  in 
-the  scale  of  the  wages  of  their  brethren  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  German  manufacturers  to  quote 
at  rates  which  are  not  so  far  beneath  those  of  their 
foreign  competitors  as  might  have  been  thought. 

Indeed,  so  far  does  this  movement  seem  to  have 
been  carried  that  Germany  has  recently  lost  three 
important  contracts,  one  of  them  for  locomotives, 
which  was  snatched  from  that  country  by  the  United 
States.  Thus,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world's  supplies 
to  Argentina,  matters  do  not  seem  quite  so  one-sided 
as  has  generally  been  supposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  GeiTQan  assets  are  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  country  posses- 
ses most  important  stores  of  wealth  and  hard  cash 
throughout  South  America  which  she  is,  not  un- 
naturally, determined  to  keep  in  the  same  place,  well 
outside  her  own  frontiers. 

This  work  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  directly 
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concerned  with  finance.  Finance  is  a  topic  which,  if 
once  entered  upon,  demands  a  very  considerable 
volume  all  to  itself.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  fi- 
nance includes  the  topic  of  exchange,  and  this  is  one 
from  which  the  layman  very  naturally  shrinks  back 
in  dread.  Exchange,  indeed,  is  probably  the  one 
science  in  which  the  arch-expert  is  given  to  bewail 
the  fact  that  his  knowledge  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  tobacconist,  or  fruit-seller  in  the  street ! 

Speaking  from  the  purely  amateur  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  exchange  is 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  United  States'  dollar 
soars  upward  to  a  prideful  height — and  its  people, 
have  to  take  in  each  other's  washing  in  order  to  ex- 
change this  stately  coin  among  themselves,  since  no 
other  nation  can  atford  to  deal  A\ith  it!  The  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  compared  vdth.  all  other  European 
currencies,  sits  enthroned  on  high,  with  the  result 
that  competition  on  the  part  of  her  European  neigh- 
bours is  rendered  easier  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
before,  or,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  occur  again. 

Argentina  is  somewhat  unfortunately  situated 
with  respect  to  her  exchange.  Although  this  depre- 
ciated owing  to  the  situation  which  prevailed  after 
the  war,  she  obtained  practically  none  of  those  com- 
pensations which  a  purely  manufacturing  nation 
derives  from  a  sinking  in  the  value  of  its  currency. 
The  situation  is  now  tending  to  rectify  itself,  and, 
indeed,  compared  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  such  as  Chile  and  Brazil,  the  position  in 
this  respect  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  visit  any  of 
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the  South  American  States  and  fail  to  come  away 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  commercial  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  was  a  time,  dating  from  the 
penod  of  the  Great  War  until  quite  recentlj^  when  it 
was  clear  that  the  northern  Republic  both  from  the 
politicial  and  commercial  point  of  view,  enjoyed  a 
peculiarly  small  measure  of  popularity  in  Latin 
America.  In  fact,  in  Argentina  as  elsewhere,  the 
situation  was  marked  by  very  little  that  resembled 
cordiality. 

The  sentiment  was,  of  course,  in  no  way 
a  personal  one.  It  had  its  root  in  two  principal 
causes — or  perhaps  beliefs.  The  first  was  political. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  deep-seated  dread 
has  prevailed  concerning  the  elastic  possibilities  of 
the  interpretations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This 
has  rendered  nervous  the  majority  of  South  Amer- 
ican Statesmen,  and  has  been  by  no  means  without 
its  effect  on  public  opinion  in  the  southern  Republics. 
These,  after  all,  are  made  up  of  very  closely  related 
folk,  who,  as  regards  their  attitude  towards  the 
outer  world,  are  linked  together  by  bonds  of  the 
closest  sympathy. 

This  was  the  reason,  of  course,  why  the  eyes  of  so 
many  Argentines  and  others  were  turned  with  anx- 
iety on  the  situation  both  in  Mexico  and  Colombia. 
There  was  a  genuine  fear  lest  northern  tentacles 
should  extend  further  and  further  south  until  they 
should  reach  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  the  southern  statesmen  became 
uneasy  and  on  their  guard. 
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So  much  from  the  political  point  of  view.  In 
commerce  the  situation  was  entirelj^  different;  but 
here  again  the  weight  of  public  opinion  was  against 
the  United  States.  The  charges  brought  against  the 
northern  exporters  were  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  period  of  practical  monopoly 
during  the  war  to  deliver  indifferent  quality  at  ab- 
normally high  prices.  Whether  this  belief  was  well- 
founded  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  no 
nation  on  earth  is  completely  free  from  profiteers, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  every  United  States 
merchant  abstained  from  taking  advantage  of  a 
tempting  opportunity,  since  commerce  and  the  angels 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous.  At  this  period — 
and  the  statement  may  be  made  quite  frankly  since 
it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  throughout 
the  Latin  American  and  United  States  commercial 
worlds — such  was  the  result  of  the  soreness  involved 
that  the  average  merchant  and  importer  of  Argen- 
tina showed  a  marked  preference  to  deal  with  the 
representatives  of  almost  every  other  nationality  but 
that  of  the  United  States, 

In  short,  the  question  not  only  of  commercial 
claims  but  of  national  amour  propre  was  involved. 
Although  this  sentiment  did  not,  of  course,  complete- 
ly control  the  situation,  it  was  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  responsible  for  the  immense  amount  of  ship- 
ments from  the  north  which  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  bond,  and  of  which  the  southern  merchants 
refused  to  take  deliveries. 
As  regards  the  general  sentiment.     Since  the  Latin 
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American  Republics,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
possess  a  consistent  logic  of  their  own,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  sentiment  re- 
mains to-day.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  complete  as- 
tonishment, one  may  add  admiration,  to  remark  how 
much  of  this  distaste  has  been  removed  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that 
both  from  the  official  and  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  recent  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  ad- 
mirably considered.  And  this  policy  and  its  results 
may  well  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  others. 

In  this  respect,  a  comparison  between  the  recent 
methods  of  the  British  and  Americans  should  be  by 
no  means  without  value.  In  actual  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  the 
British  still  possess  a  very  distinct  advantage,  ow- 
ing to  their  more  than  century-long  relations  with 
Argentina.  Nevertheless,  the  part  recently  played 
by  the  United  States  has  undoubtedly  counteracted 
much  of  the  advantage  recently  possessed  by  Great 
Britain.  It  is  largely,  of  course,  a  matter  of  prop- 
aganda. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  have  played 
their  part,  and  that  the  sheer  weight  of  the  dollar 
has  afforded  a  start  in  the  game  that  has  been  of 
enormous  importance.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
however  great  may  have  been  its  force,  this  circum- 
stance has  been  most  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
backed  up  by  the  commercial  organisations  of  the 
United  States  society,  as  well  as  official  bodies 
such  as  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  representa- 
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fives  of  the  Embassies,  who,  in  Argentina  as  else- 
where, are  far  greater  in  number  than  their  British 
colleagues. 

From  the  mere  geographical  point  of  view  the  ad- 
vantages such  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  north  of  South  America  are  practically  nil  in 
Argentina.  The  difference  in  the  respective  length 
of  the  voyages  between  England  and  Buenos  Aires 
is  very  slight.  From  this  point  of  view  the  field  of 
competition  is  a  fair  one.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  be- 
yond propaganda  and  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
connnercial  conditions  of  Argentina  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  altered  conditions  of  to-day. 

In  both  these  respects  a  very  marked  advance  has 
been  made,  and  the  commercial  study  of  South 
America  has  not  only  been  conscientiously  and  thor- 
oughly taken  up  by  the  private  firms  themselves  of 
the  United  States,  but  beyond  this  by  a  number  of 
organized  commercial  missions  and  other  special 
embassies  which,  although  not  perhaps  directly 
aimed  to  that  end,  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  commerce. 

The  influence  of  the  press  has  been  thoroughly 
made  use  of,  and  almost  the  entirety  of  cable  news 
is  now^  received  in  Argentina  from  Amercan  sources. 
From  this  circumstance  alone  it  is  inevitable,  and 
perfectly  legitimate,  that  a  certain  atmosphere 
favourable  to  the  United  States  is  brought  into  being, 
and  it  has  already  clearly  been  proved  that  this  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  effect. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  number  of  North  Ameri- 
can publications,  whether  in  English  or  Spanish, 
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heavily  outnumber  those  of  the  British.  Although 
this  is  not  yet  the  case  in  Argentina,  the  tendency 
is  in  that  direction.  This  circumstance,  in  itself,  is 
naturally  of  quite  sufficient  impoiiance  from  the 
propaganda  point  of  view.  Indeed,  regarding  the 
matter  from  the  home  end  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  it  is  time  that  the  latter  should 
make  some  move.  I  have,  for  instance,  quite  re- 
cently been  assured  by  a  Latin  American  Secretary 
of  Legation  who  was  posted  for  some  years  in 
"Washington,  that  the  number  of  organs  published  in 
the  Spanish  language  in  New  York  was  no  less  than 
thirty,  a  fact  for  which  he  vouched. 

The  circumstances  of  the  far  less  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  of  London  as  compared  with  that  of 
New  York  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  former  city  possesses  scarcely  more 
than  a  tenth  of  this  amount. 

Finally,  from  the  propaganda  point  of  Yie^Y,  we 
have  the  question  of  films.  The  film  organization 
in  Argentina  is  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Germans.  Probably  there  is  no  more 
efficient  weapon  for  propaganda  than  that  of  the 
film,  and,  naturally  enough,  this  advantage  has  been 
used  for  commercial  as  well  as  entertainment  pur- 
poses. From  the  commercial  point  of  view  an 
equally  important  advance  has  been  brought  about 
in  other  directions.  Thus,  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  northern  commercial  travelling  world  in  Latin 
America  there  were  undoubtedly  many  somewhat 
rough  and  ready  customers  who  arrived  in  the 
southern  Republic  before  they  had  found  time  to 
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miderstand  anything  at  all  about  the  Ibero-Ameri- 
can  temperament. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  United 
States  travelling  commercial  world,  since  every 
nation  possesses  its  less  ingratiating  folk,  that  there 
were  among  them  a  limited  number  who  seemed  to 
make  almost  a  hobby  of  giving  offence,  however  in- 
advertently, in  quarters  where  it  was  ad\isable  to 
cultiA^ate  the  most  courteous  relations.  Some  of  these 
ingenuous  pioneers  may  remain,  but,  if  so,  they  are 
certainly  not  many.  In  fact,  this  state  of  aifairs 
has  now  been  completely  altered,  and,  taught  by  the 
beginnings  of  their  experience,  the  United  States 
firms  now  send  representatives  of  an  efficient  and 
polished  kind,  who  afford  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
United  States  commercial  world  in  these  regions. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is,  perhaps  most 
saliently  represented  by  the  British  residents  on  the 
spot.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  is 
very  fully  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
American  firms  employ  British  managers  for  their 
branches  in  Argentina.  It  is  true  that  this  circum- 
stance is  not  quite  so  marked  in  Argentina  as  in 
Chile,  where  no  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
American  enterprises  are  managed  by  Englishmen. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Argentina  the  proportion  is 
sufficiently  large.  This,  of  course,  is  a  distinct  and 
sincere  compliment  to  the  British  business  men  in 
South  America,  whose  long  experience  of  the  local 
conditions  render  them  invaluable  to  the  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  since  these  latter,  up 
to  the  present  moment  have  had  very  small  choice  of 
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men  sufiSciently  trained  to  employ  for  tliis  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  regarding  the  matter  from  a 
purely  British  point  of  view,  there  is  an  element  of 
danger,  because,  whether  willingly  or  not,  this  de- 
parture must,  perforce,  assist  the  United  States  in 
their  efforts  to  create  a  situation  which  vdW  be  even 
more  favourable  to  their  interests  than  before. 

Once  again  the  fact  must  be  emphasised  that  the 
Americans  are  now  dealing  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can markets  in  a  most  thorough  fashion.  They  are 
very  rapidly  approaching  their  goal  from  more 
directions  than  one.  They  are,  for  instance,  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  control  of  the 
basic  industries.  In  Argentina  this  is  as  notice- 
able in  its  o^vn  way  as  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where, 
in  some  areas,  they  already  hold  a  monopoly  of  the 
production  and  export  of  copper,  and  are  anxious 
to  extend  their  activities  in  all  directions  of  this 
kind.  In  view  of  the  comparative  lack  of  minerals 
which  characterizes  the  Republic,  the  chief  attention 
here  has  been  paid  to  the  meat  industry,  where  they 
have  secured  what  is  almost  a  monopoly,  chiefly 
obtained  in  the  vast  factories  of  Swift  and  Armour, 
which  rise  in  so  imposing  a  fashion  on  the  banks  of 
the  La  Plata  River.  These,  of  course,  stand  prac- 
tically for  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  serious  British  competition  in  this 
direction  is  very  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  natural  part  of  the  general 
American  Programme  that  the  sovereign, — the 
pound  sterling — which  has  hitherto  acted  as  the 
arbiter    of    South   American   currency,    should    be 
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replaced  by  the  dollar.  As  regards  the  southern 
states  of  South  America,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
any  vital  alteration  will  occur  for  some  time  to  come, 
ev-en  should  the  present  situation  continue.  At  the 
same  time,  the  move  in  favour  of  the  dollar  is  very 
definite,  and,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  counter- 
act this  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  at  some  future 
date  the  campaign  will  meet  with  success. 

From  the  British  point  of  view,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  really  severe  competition  is  to  be 
met  \vith — as  is  inevitable — it  is  best  that  this  should 
emanate  from  so  closely  allied  a  nation  ,as  the  United 
States. 
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The  following  statistics  which  have  been  taken  from  "The 
Anglo  South  American  Handbook"  of  1922,  edited  by  the  pres- 
ent writer  will  give  some  idea  of  the  industrial  situation  of 
Argentina  to-day. 

Number  of  commercial  establishments  (1914)  : 

Argentine.  Foreign. 

24,313  65,183 

Number  of  persons  employed  iu  commercial  establishments 
(1914)  : 

Argentines.  Foreigners. 

Men     ; 102,552  144,905 

Women  ...  29,368  21,501 

The  following  tables  give  some  idea  of  the  statistics  of  the 
chief  industries: — 


Cattle 
Horses 
Mules 
Asses 


Cultivated  Area. 

Hectares. 

1872  ... 

580,008 

1888  ... 

2,459,120 

1898-9 

5,983,771 

1908-9 

15,830,563 

1917-18 

24,784,892 

Live  Stock    (1914). 

Value:  $m/n. 

. . . 

25,856,763     ...     2,182,400,950 

8,323,815     ...        454,897,645 

. . . 

565,069     ...          26,932,650 

260A57     ...           8,456,830 
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Sheep 
Goats 

Swine 


Live  Stock  (1914). 

43,225,452     ...        440,797,664 

4,325,280     ...  25,349,677 

2,900,585     ...  64,100,595 

Total     3,202,976,021 

'  The  Meat  Packing  Industry 

Meat  refrigeration  is  still  the  foremost  Argentina  industry,  de- 
pending on  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  consuming  market,  and 
based  originally  on  the  provision  of  British  and  United  States 
capital.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  exported  dur- 
ing recent  years: — 


Frozen 

Frozen 

Frozen 

Chilled 

mutton. 

lamb. 

beef. 

beef. 

Year. 

Carcases. 

Carcases. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

1916 

2,010,391 

— 

4,672,004 

816,335 

1917 

1,530,997 

— 

4,328,394 

620,096 

1918 

1,610,155 

— 

6,215,397 

21,002 

1919 

1,736,447 

218,332 

5,194,109 

77,616 

1920 

1,193,863 

562,854 

4,549,679 

629,213 

1921 

1,476,901 

542,775 

1,976,130 

718,301 

(Jan. — June) 

By  far  the  greater  quantity  was  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1920—2,886,311  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  619,390  quar- 
ters of  chilled  beef,  934,969  carcases  of  frozen  mutton,  265,447 
carcases  of  frozen  lamb;  in  1921  (January  to  June),  1,406,782 
quarters  of  frozen  beef,  706,253  quarters  of  chilled  beef, 
1,338,886  carcases  of  frozen  mutton,  512,362  carcases  of  frozen 
lamb. 

CROPS. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  linseed,  maize,  oats,  and  alfalfa. 
Barley,  vines,  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated;  in 
1920,  there  was  under  cultivation:  wheat,  6,053,000  hectares;  lin- 
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seed,  1,425,200  hectares;  maize,  3,312,000  hectares;  oats,  931,000 
hectares.  It  it  estimated  that  in  1921  there  was  under  cultiva- 
tion: wheat,  6,076,100  hectares;  linseed,  1,409,850;  maize, 
3,200,000  hectares;  oats,  835,000  hectares. 

Exports. 


Wheat. 

Maize. 

Linseed. 

Oats. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1917 

935,828 

893,939 

141,308 

271,713 

1918 

.       2,996,408 

664,683 

391,382 

542,097 

1919 

.       3,286,260 

2,485,465 

855,455 

333,243 

1920 

.       5,029,958 

4,387,736 

1,014,840 

410,539 

1921  • 

.       2,880,896 

3,878,000 

1,248,412 

500,000 

*  Estimated. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  customer  for  Argentine 
cereals,  having  taken  in  1920,  1,341,026  tons  of  wheat,  962,821 
tons  of  maize,  177,949  tons  of  linseed,  176,  142  tons  of  oats, 
8,810  tons  of  barley,  7,515  tons  of  flour  and  60,677  tons  of 
wheat  products. 

FLOUR    MILLING. 

This  has  now  risen  to  the  front  rank  of  Argentine  industries. 
It  has  an  annual  production  second  in  value  only  to  the  meat- 
packing industry. 

Production.  Exportation. 

Tons. 
. . .  112,465 
. . .  176,445 
. . .  328,107 
. . .  172,971 
16,580 


It  was  only  in  1912  that  dairying  began  to  be  developed  on 
a  sound  basis.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  by 
the  war,  when   production   and   export  reached   record   figures, 


Year. 

Tons. 

1917 

938,747 

1918 

. . .       1,081,269 

1919 

. . .       1,071,863 

1920 

930,569 

1921 

— 

(Jan.-June) 

DiAIRYING 
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owing  to  the  purchase  by  the  British  Governmeut  of  the  entire 
output  available  for  export.  Out  of  a  total  production  of 
butter  in  1920,  of  608,270  cases  of  25  kilos  each,  363,727  cases 
were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1921,  out  of  562,517  cases,  479,901  were  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

SUGAR. 

The  province  of  Tucuman  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  sugar 
industry,  but  it  is  also  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Jujuy, 
Salta  and  Santa  Fe.  The  number  of  hectares  under  cultiva- 
tion dropped  during  the  war  from  128,500  to  85,000;  but  it 
is  increasing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  90,000  to  100,000  acres 
are  now  under  cultivation.  The  average  consumption  of  sugar 
in  Argentina  is  200,000  tons. 


Production. 

Importa- 

Exporta- 

tion. 

tion. 

1917       . . . 

. . .       88,075       . 

. .     160,157 

32 

1918      . . . 

. . .     125,950       . 

. .       33,269 

9 

1919       . . . 

. . .     297,646       . 

. .       82,138 

1,453 

1920      ... 

. . .     209,653       . 

— 

. . .       81,813 

WOOL. 

The  principal  wool  producing  provinces  are  Buenos  Aires, 
Entre  Rios,  Santa  Cruz,  Rio  Negro,  Corrientes,  La  Pampa,  Chu- 
but,  Cordoba,  Neuquen,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Santiago  del  Estero, 
San  Luis. 

Production.  Value. 

Tons.  $    Gold. 

1914  129,700       52,130,000 


1915 
1916 
1917 

1918 


142,000 
146,700 
167,500 
132,500 


67,024,000 

80,262,000 

132,765,000 

128,568,000 


In  1919  the  total  production  was  349,200  bales  of  420  kilos 
each;  in  1920,  232,691  bales,  of  which  32,389  were  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921, 
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143,592   bales,   of   which    24,574  were   exported    to   the   United 
Kingdom. 

HroES    AND   TANNING. 

For  many  years  past  Argentine  exports  of  hides  have  aver- 
aged some  5,000,000  annually,  of  which  over  3,000,000  ai'e  wet 
salted  hides  from  the  meat-freezing  establishments  and  the  re- 
mainder dry  hides.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  market. 
The  number  of  dry  hides  exported  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  were  268,033,  and  of  salt  hides  846,139,  compared  with 
052,152  and  1,114,930  respectively  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920. 

TOBACCO. 

Number  of  establishments   (1914),  234. 
Value  of  production,  $m/n.  35,604,030. 

40  per  cent,  of  the  material  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  of 
national  production. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Tobacco. 

Cigarettes, 

Tobacco. 

Cigars  and 

Eolos. 

Kilos. 

Cigarettes. 

1915       . . 

24,073 

115,776 

8,022,358 

423,364 

1916       . . 

66,880 

141,713 

8,707,867 

506,953 

1917       . . 

, .       1,074,866 

211,638 

12,393,215 

398,508 

1918       . . 

, .       2,385,560 

193,963 

TIMBER. 

5,664,616 

394,510 

The  best  timber  in  the  Republic  is  found  in  the  sub-tropical 
forest  region,  wliich  comprises  the  plains  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
and  the  Chaeo,  the  lowlands  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy, 
Northern  Corrientes  and  Misiones.  The  tree  that  has  the  greatest 
commercial  value,  and  in  which  an  export  trade  is  carried  on, 
is  the  red  quebracho.  The  forests  furnish  some  thirty  varieties 
of  wood. 

WINES. 

The  industry  is  centred  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San 
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Juan,  where  the  vineyards  are  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
and  also  in  La  Rioja,  Catamarea,  Salta  and  Xeuquen.  Seasons 
of  over-production  and  speculation  in  vineland  values  have 
caused  the  industry  to  be  subject  to  periodical  crises,  but  it  is 
now  on  a  sounder  basis  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Area  of  vineyards  (1914)         132,479  hectares. 

Number  of  vintage  establishments  . . .         4,317 

Production  of  wines                   . . .  500,011,042  litres. 

TTine  Wine 

Imported.  Exported. 

Litres.  Litres. 

1915       17,739,660         862,377 

1916       11,558,045         5,837,325 

1917      7,330,614         3,411,628 

1918      4,825,785 5,162,875 


MINING. 

Oil. 

Oil  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ex- 
tending from  Comodoro  Eivadavia  in  the  South  to  the  Province 
of  Jujuy  in  the  extreme  North. 

Considerable  development  has  taken  place  in  Comodoro  Riv- 
adavia,  where  oil  was  first  discovered  in  1908.  The  annual  pro- 
duction from  that  field  has  been  as  follows,  and  has  been  derived 
mainly  from  the  Government  property,  which  comprises  some 
5,000  hectares: — 


1908 


1909  . 

.  2,989 

1910  . 

.  3,293 

1911  . 

.  2,082 

1912  . 

.  7,461 

1913  . 

.  20,732 

1914  . 

..  43,794 

1,820  metric  tons.      1915 


1916 

..  129,889     " 

1917 

..  181,629     " 

1918 

..  197,573 

1919 

..  188,092     " 

1920 

..  226,545     " 

1921 

..  330,000     " 

About 


*  Production  greatly  restricted  owing  to  strikes. 
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Imports,  showing  Countries  of  Origin. 
(Values  in  Gold  Pesos.) 

Country  of 

Origin.  1913.  1918.  1919.  1920. 


United  States 

United  King- 
dom 

Germany 

France 

Italy     ... 

Belgium 

Spain  . . . 

Brazil  . . . 

Japan  . . . 

Llexieo 

British  Posses- 
sions 

Other  Coun- 
tries 
Totals 

•Six 


73,012,GC8  169,506,948  232,868,392  129,874,801 


154,053,513 
83,933,786 
44,815,230 
40,947,525 
25,839,752 
14,582,567 
10,898,057 
1,021,918 
1,593,405 


125,091,483 

221,628 

25,954,483 

20,008,772 

159,009 

41,779,304 

49,373,561 

15,207,830 

5,353,724 


154,478,509 
1,506,219 
25,888,898 
21,421,603 
965,021 
46,482,028 
47,368,807 
25,890,606 
12,986,593 


112,234,406 

8,729,960 

20,873,127 

17,140,911 

6,386,443 

25,680,574 

21,343,132 

6,930,299 

10,182,913 


12,378,587   8,536,402 
33.150.086  39.409.608 


-  85,915,618- 


17,245,629 
30,427,664 


496,227,094  500,602,752  665,772,294  407,049,859 
months.  $  5.04  equals  £1  sterling. 


Exports,  showing  Countries  of  Origin. 
(Values  in  Gold  Pesos.) 
Destination.  1913.  1918.  1919. 


1920. 


United  King- 
dom 
United  States 
France 

Germany     . . . 
Holland 
Italy 

*  ( Six  months ) 


120,367,811  305,881,279 
22,894,809  165,151,620 
37,718,537  113,052,166 
57,915,843  — 

22,623,773      1,094,611 
20,038,893    40,280,952 


294,240,728  159,984,511 
189,166,484    93,434,238 


114,247,124 

9,558,287 

55,993,458 

41,358,087 


46,862,489 

8,235,349 

17,521,564 

23,005,780 
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Exports,  showing  Countries  of  Origin. 
(Values  in  Gold  Pesos.) 


Destination. 

1913. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920.* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Belgium 

32,731,869 

— 

59,462,338 

29,700,148 

Brazil 

24,309,114 

33,346,557 

37,150,237 

17,528,413 

Spain 

4,818,289 

23,816,137 

18,383,300 

9,748,868 

Denmark     . . . 

732,801 

1,263,238 

18,779,070 

8,378,957 

Norway       

1,078,113 

4,221,751 

16,840,966 

5,609,471 

Sweden 

1,073,976 

4,457,348 

12,565,036 

12,680,109 

Uruguay     . . . 

6,300,568 

15,011,390 

7,950,970 

8,514,701 

Others 

13,183,914 

38,387,303 

30,262,902 

20,110,132 

For  Orders . . . 

117,716,237 

55,502.136 

124,006,271 

163,134,242 

Totals 

483,504,547 

801,466,488 

1,030,965,258 

624,448,972 

*(Six  months) 
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